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‘You CALLED ME, AND I CAME HOME TO YOUR HEART.’ 


NOTHER revolution of the social wheel. Summer was over, 
and Twickenham, Richmond, and Tunbridge Wells were de- 
serted for the new squares and narrow streets between Soho and 
Hyde Park Corner. The theatres were open every night, the opera- 
house was crowded, and divans and assemblies, concerts and 
quadrille parties, filled the very air with excitement. ’I'was said 
the young people were younger than they used to be, and all the 
old had grown young. The new reign began in a blaze of gaiety ; 
King and Queen flushed with the sense of power, delighted to 
occupy the first place after having so long held the second rank, 
conscious too of a handsome exchequer and a clever minister who 
could change stones into gold, at peace with other nations, and 
with plenty of leisure to enjoy themselves. 

The King had only one objection to London, and that extended 
to the whole of his British dominions. He would rather have been 
in Hanover. It needed all her Majesty’s subtlety, all Lady Suffolk’s 
subservient devotion, to keep him contented at St. James’s or 
Kensington, when his inclinations all pointed to the old German 
home, and the old German ways of thinking and living. 

Lady Judith Topsparkle was a favourite at the new court. Her 
beauty and vivacity made her conspicuous even where many other 
women were beautiful and vivacious. She and Mary Hervey were 
sworn friends, and Lord Hervey raved about her fine eyes and her 
sharp tongue. Lady Mary Montagu praised her, and won her 
money at ombre, being by far the luckier player. Lady Judith’s 
afternoon card-parties, to which only women were admitted, had 
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become the rage. The house in Soho was thronged with hoops 
and high heads, and although only ladies were allowed a seat at 
any of the tables, the men soon forced an entrance and assisted as 
spectators, sometimes betting furiously on the progress of the 
game. 

Mr. Topsparkle went in and out, shrugged his shoulders with 
his highly Parisian shrug, and said very little The play was 
supposed to be a very gentle feminine business, for the modestest 
stakes. The sums that were spoken of seemed almost contemptible 
for such fine ladies. But these fair ones had a jargon of their own ; 
they talked and counted in a cipher, and the coins that changed 
hands in public were but symbols of the debts that were to be 
paid in private next morning. 

‘I protest, Lady Judith, I owe you a crown, cried Mrs, 
Hervey. 

‘And I am Lady Polwhele’s debtor for a guinea,’ said Lady 
Judith, producing the coin from a toy-purse: and next morning 
Juba carried a letter lined with bank-notes from Lady Judith to 
the dowager, while Judith received a heartrending plea for grace 
from a chaplain’s wife who had lost half a year of her husband’s 
stipend to her ladyship on a previous afternoon. 

Topsparkle called these assemblies the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea. 

‘And Ill warrant,’ said Bolingbroke, ‘there is always Clodius 
somewhere in hiding among the hoops and powder, were there only 
a mother-in-law to unearth him.’ 

Durnford called occasionally in Soho Square, to satisfy Laven- 
dale, who was now at his house in Bloomsbury, living in the 
seclusion of a hermit, although the town and all its pleasures was 
at his elbow. He looked very ill, and was the victim of an abiding 
melancholy which moved his friend to deepest compassion. To 
oblige him, Durnford left his quiet lodging by Russell Street and 
took up his quarters in Bloomsbury Square, where he had a whole 
suite of rooms to himself, and where he was able to keep an eye 
upon his friend, whose condition filled him with alarm. 

He had somewhat agreeable business in hand just now in the 
production of his play, which was to be brought out at Drury Lane 
by his Majesty’s company of comedians. Upon the success of this 
play his future and his marriage in some wise depended, for the 
production of a successful comedy would at once place him in the 
highest literary rank. The actors were all sanguine of success, 
and were pleased at the idea of putting forward a new man. Mr. 
Cibber declared that ‘An Old Story’ was the best comedy that 
had been written since the ‘The Conscious Lovers.’ 
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‘I wish poor Dick Steele were in health to applaud your play, 
Mr. Durnford,’ said the manager. ‘He was ever generous to a 
young rival. He would have made the reputation of Savage, had 
that wild youth been of a less difficult temper. But alas, Sir 
Richard is but a wreck of noble manhood, wheeled about in a 
bath-chair at his retreat in Shropshire, and with Death walking 
at his elbow.’ 

The play was a success. Mrs. Oldfield, the brilliant, the elegant 
‘Nancy Oldfield, the most admired and indulged of her sex, who 
could violate all the laws of decorum and yet be received and 
courted in the politest society, the finest comedy actress in that 
age of fine acting, condescended to appear in Mr. Durnford’s piece, 
and her performance of a character of the Lady Betty Modish 
type, with Wilks as her lover, ravished the town. She had more 
grace, more distinction, than any woman of quality in London; 
she was the very quintessence of a fine lady, concentrating in her 
own person all the airs and graces, caprices and minauderies of 
half a dozen fashionable coquettes, adopting a shrug from one, a 
wave of the fan from another, a gracious insouciant twirl of her 
hoop from a third—bewitching and enchanting her audience, 
albeit her beauty had long been on the wane, and she was well 
over forty. It was the last comedy part she ever studied; and 
she would scarce have undertaken it but for Mr. Durnford’s repu- 
tation as a man of some slight fashion and the bosom friend of 
Lavendale. 

Nor was Wilks, the famous Sir Harry Wildair, less admirable 
as a fine gentleman than Mrs. Oldfield asa fine lady. A young 
man of good family and liberal education, he had made his début 
in Dublin the year after the Revolution, and coming thence io 
London, quickly caught the grace and dash of the bucks and bloods 
of that statelier period. As the periwig shortened and manners 
relaxed, he had cultivated the more careless style of the Hanoverian 
era, with all its butterfly graces and audacious swagger. There 
was an insolent self-assurance in his love-making which delighted 
the fine ladies of the period, with whom modesty and reverence for 
womanhood were at a discount. Durnford knew Wilks intimately 
as a boon companion and as an actor. He had taken the exact 
measure of the veteran comedian’s talents and capacities; and in 
the middle-aged fop of quality had produced a character which 
promised to become as popular as Wildair or Lord Townly. 

All the town rushed to see ‘ An Old Story,’ and the patentees 
were eager for future comedies from the same hand; and now 
Herrick Durnford felt that his prosperity as a literary worker was 
assured. He had tried his pen in the various departments of 
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literature, and had been successful in all. He had won for himself 
a certain standing in the House of Commons, and had Walpole’s 
promise of a place. In a word, he was as well able to marry as 
Richard Steele was when he took unto himself the wayward and 
capricious Mrs. Molly Scurlock, and he had all Steele’s pluck and 
a good deal more than Steele’s earnestness and industry. 

Now then he resolved upon a step which to the outer world 
would have seemed desperate even to madness, a reckless throwing 
away of fortune. He resolved upon carrying off the squire’s 
heiress, and marrying her off-hand at the little chapel which Parson 
Keith had lately established in Curzon Street. He had always had 
a May Fair marriage in his mind as the last revolt against tyranny, 
and he had reasons for deciding that the time had come when that 
revolt should be made. 

It rested with Irene to give or to withhold her consent to this 
strong measure. He meant to use no undue persuasion. Freely 
must she come to his arms, as he had told himself in the first 
dawning of their love. He had not set himself to steal her, but 
to win her. 

When ‘An Old Story’ had run fifteen nights, and had been 
applauded and approved by all the town, from their Majesties and 
the court to the misses in the side boxes, the apprentices in the 
shilling gallery, and the orange girls in the pit, Herrick rode down 
to Lavendale Manor one October morning, and contrived a meeting 
by the old oak fence in the waning light between five and six 
o’clock in the evening. His ever-willing mercury had conveyed a 
note to Miss Bosworth, and she was first at the trysting-place. 

‘My dearest, this is so good of you,’ said Herrick, as he clasped 
her to his breast and kissed the shy, half-reluctant lips. 

‘°T was selfish curiosity brought me,’ she answered. ‘I have 
been expiring with anxiety to hear about your play. My father’s 
newspapers told me so little, though they told me ‘twas the best 
comedy that had been written for years; and it is so hard we 
cannot write to each other freely. I have been pining for a 
letter.’ 

‘ Dearest, the time is past for secret letters and stolen meetings. 
The hour has struck for bolduess and liberty—for open, happy, 
unassailable love. Irene, you have told me more than once that 
you do not value wealth.’ 

‘And I tell you so again,’ she answered. 

‘And that you would freely renounce a great fortune to be my 
wife, the mistress of a modest unluxurious home, such as I am 
now able to support.’ 

‘J think you know that I would be happier with you in a hovel 
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than with any other husband in a palace,’ she said in a low sweet 
voice that thrilled him, and with drooping eyelids, as if she were 
half ashamed at the boldness of her confession. 

‘Then break your chains, Rena; fly with the lover who adores 
you; steal away in the early dawn to-morrow; steal across the 
park with foot as light and form as graceful as the young fawn’s 
yonder. Meet me at the wicket that opens on the road. I will 
have a carriage-and-four ready to receive you. Ill whip you up 
in my arms and carry you off as Jove carried Europa, and we shall 
be well over the first stage to London before your jailers discover 
their captive has escaped. I saw Parson Keith last night; he will 
be ready to marry us at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and his 
ceremonial will be just as binding as if we were married by an 
archbishop.’ 

‘But can I disobey my father, prove myself an ungrateful 
daughter ?’ asked Irene, with a distressed air. 

She had been woman enough to know that this crisis in her 
life must come sooner or later; that love would not wait for ever. 
She had pondered upon this crucial question in many an hour of 
solitude, and now it had come and must be answered. 

‘Dear love, you have to choose between that tyrannic father 
and me,’ pleaded Herrick, with impassioned earnestness; ‘the 
time has comé for that choice to be made. I have hung back 
hitherto, fearful to trust the future ; but I am now assured of a 
literary career and of Sir Robert Walpole’s friendship and patro- 
nage. I can afford to tempt fortune so far as to take a wife. I 
am secure of keeping a roof over my darling’s head, and that the 
pinch of poverty shall never be hers.’ 

‘I am not afraid of poverty—I only fear to offend my father.’ 

‘That is a hazard which must be run, Irene. We have tried 
to be dutiful, both of us. I addressed him honourably as a suitor 
for your hand; urged upon him that my prospects were not hope- 
less, that I was industrious, patient, and had begun to earn my 
living. He rejected my proposals with contempt, treated me as 
harshly as ever miserly hidalgo in a Spanish comedy treated his 
daughter’s suitor. If you are ever to be mine, Rena, you must 
brave your father’s anger. You will never be mine with his 
consent, and ’tis ill waiting for dead men’s shoes, saying we will 
put off our happiness till the old man is in his coffin. Let us be 
happy in spite of him. When the deed is done, I have a way to 
win him to forgive us both.’ 

‘What way, Herrick ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘That is my secret, which I will reveal only to my wife.’ 

‘ Ah, that is playing on my curiosity to win me to rebellion,’ 
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‘Not rebellion, Rena; only natural revolt against an unen- 
durable tyranny.’ 

‘Do you think he will ever forgive ?’ 

‘He will, he must. He will have no right to be angry, from 
the moment he knows my secret.’ 

‘You torture me with your enigmas. Why will you not tell 
me?’ 

‘To my wife, my wife only,’ he whispered, drawing her to his 
breast once again, and stifling her questions with kisses. ‘That 
secret is for none but my wife’s ear: but, as I am a man of honour, 
Irene, you will stand free of all reproach for undutifulness. You 
can look Squire Bosworth in the face and say, “I am no rebellious 
daughter,” and if he has a spark of generosity in him he shall take 
you to his heart as I do now, and give you love for love.’ 

‘He is not ungenerous,’ said Irene. ‘ But I wish you would be 
less mysterious.’ 

‘There shall be no mysteries when I am your husband. And 
now, love, say that you will come. I have done my part towards 
your father as a man of honour. I have worked hard as journalist 
and politician for wife and home. Am I to be disappointed of 
my reward ?’ 

‘No, love,’ she answered, ‘ you shall not be cheated. I will be 
your wife ; even at the risk of never seeing my father’s face again.’ 

He thanked and blest her, in a rapture of love and gratitude ; 
and then came a reiteration of his instructions. She was to creep 
out of the house before the servants were up; they rose at day- 
break, but she must be before them. There was a glass door in 
the white parlour where they had all dined together—Lavendale, 
Herrick, the squire and his daughter—so often last year. This 
door opened into the garden, and was fastened with bolts which 
could be easily withdrawn ; especially if Irene would but take the 
trouble to oil the fastenings overnight, to guard against any tell- 
tale scrooping of the iron. Then, cloaked and warmly clad, she was 
to skirt the shrubberies and cross the park to the wicket-gate. 
There Herrick and his coach would be in readiness; and all the 
rest was a question of fleet horses and quick relays, of which it 
was the lover’s business to make sure overnight. 

‘I shall ride to Esher and on to Kingston, and make all 
preparations before ten o’clock,’ he said. 

Irene was not like Lady Judith. She never thought of her 
gowns, or asked how she was to carry away her clothes. Not more 
than the lilies of the field did she consider her raiment in this 
solemn crisis of her life. She only knew that soon after daybreak 
to-morrow morning she would be in her lover’s arms, speeding away 
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along the London road to be wedded and made one with him for 
ever. That she was to leave a noble inheritance and all her frocks 
and furbelows behind her troubled her not the least. She had no 
lust for finery, or toshine and dazzle in some new sphere. Blindly, 
and with a childlike confidence, she threw herself into her lover’s 
arms, believing him wisest and best among all mankind. 

So in the gray cold October dawn those two met at the wicket 
gate, the coach and four horses standing ready a little way along 
the road. There had been nothing to hinder Irene’s flight, albeit 
her sharpest jailer, Mrs. Layburne, lay wakeful and restless as the 
girl’s light foot passed her chamber door. Irene heard the short 
dry cough, and the quick impatient sigh that followed ; and she 
knew that her father’s mysterious housekeeper was lying there, 
sleepless and suffering. 

‘My glorious girl,’ cried Herrick, as he hurried her to the 
carriage, ‘I half feared your courage might fail you.’ 

‘There was no fear of that, Herrick,’ she answered quietly; 
‘but I felt myself a rebel and an undutiful daughter as I crept 
past my father’s room.’ 

‘ You will not think that to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow. What do you mean by to-morrow?’ 

‘Only that I intend to beard the lion in his den, Irene, or in 
other words to ask the squire’s pardon as soon as you are so fast 
my wife that no fury of his can part us. We will not behave as 
most runaway lovers do, go and hide ourselves and wait for Provi- 
dence to melt the paternal heart. We will go straight to the 
tyrant, and say, “ You see love is stronger than self-interest. It is 
not your fortune we want, but your love; ” and if he has a heart he 
will forgive us both, Irene.’ 

‘I hope he will,’ she murmured despondently. 

‘You hope, but you don’t believe. Well, weshall see. And now 
tell me, sweet, how is the squire’s housekeeper, Mrs. Layburne ?’ 

‘Very ill. Indeed, Herrick, I fear the poor soul has not many 
weeks, or perhaps many days to live. It is a sad and lonely end- 
ing. She shuns all sympathy, and waits for death in a proud 
silence which has an awful air. Alas, I fear she lacks all the con- 
solations of piety. I have offered to read to her, to pray with 
her; but she refused with open scorn. She will have nothing to 
say to dear little Maman, who isall kindness. Bridget detests her, 
and yet tries to nurse her and to do all she can to lessen her suffer- 
ings: but it isan unthankful office. My father looks miserable, 
and I think the presence of that dying woman in the house over- 
shadows his life. He has not been to London for weeks. He sits 
alone in his study reading or writing, as if he were waiting for 
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Mrs. Layburne’s death. Maman and I have hardly seen him from 
day to day, yet last year we were all three so happy together. He 
used always to dine and spend his evenings with us; but now he 
dines alone, and is shut up in his study till midnight.’ 

The horses were tearing along that straight open London and 
Portsmouth road, past breezy commons and low wooded hills, be- 
tween which flashed now and then a distant glimpse of the river— 
a silvery streak across the gray of the autumn landscape. Herrick 
put his head out of the coach window once in a quarter of an hour, 
to survey the road behind him; but there was no sign of pursuit. 
The chances were that Irene’s absence would not be discovered till 
eight o’clock, the usual breakfast hour; and it was not yet seven. 
They had a clear hour before them. 

They changed horses at Kingston, and were crossing Wimble- 
don Common at eight. The strong fresh horses tore down the hill 
into Wandsworth, and now Herrick felt that his prize was won. 
From Wandsworth to the ferry between Lambeth and Westminster 
was but half an hour’s drive. The abbey clock was striking nine 
as they stepped into the ferry boat. 

A hackney coach was waiting for them on the other side, be- 
spoken by Durnford before he left London on the previous day, a 
coach which carried them to Curzon Street in a quarter of an 
hour, and there was Parson Keith in his surplice, ready to begin 
the ceremony. 

How solemn and how sweet the service sounded to those true 
lovers, as they stood side by side before the communion table, in 
the shabby little chapel which had been the scene of so many a 
clandestine union, of so many a love-match that had ended in 
mutual aversion. But here fate promised a more consistent future. 
Here was no transient passion, born but to die, no will-o’-the-wisp 
love, leading the lovers over swamps and perilous places, to expire 
in a quagmire, but a pure and steady flame that would light their 
pathway to the close of life. 

Durnford left the chapel with his bride on his arm, half ex- 
pecting to meet Squire Bosworth on the threshold, just half an 
hour too late to hinder the marriage. He would be likely to guess 
that the runaway couple would go straight to Parson Keith. But 
there was no furious father, only the Jarvey nodding on his box, 
and a handful of vagabonds and idlers demanding largesse from 
the bridegroom, a scurvy crew who always gathered from the 
adjacent alleys to stare at the gentry whom Mr. Keith made 
happy. 

‘To Lord Lavendale’s, Bloomsbury Square,’ said Herrick; and 
then, when they were seated side by side in the coach, he told Irene 
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how Lavendale had insisted that they should lodge at his house 
till they had one of their own, and that they were to take as much 
time as ever they could in finding one. 

‘He has given me a suite of rooms, where we shall be as much 
alone as if we had a house all to ourselves,’ he said. 

They found the rooms prepared for them, the servants in atten- 
dance, and an excellent breakfast of chicken and iced champagne on 
the table. Lavendale was discreetly absent. The butler told Mr. 
Durnford that his lordship was not expected home till the evening. 

After breakfast, Durnford proposed that Irene should do a 
little shopping, and then it occurred to the bride for the first time 
that all her wardrobe was at Fairmile Court. 

‘And I am to cost you money at the outset,’ she said dolefully. 

‘Dearest, it will be bliss to spend my money in such sweet 
service.” 

‘Ab, but wait. I have twenty guineas in my purse, which my 
father gave me a week ago, my quarterly allowance of pocket 
money. That will buy all I shall want for the present; and I 
dare say he will let me have my clothes from Fairmile. However 
angry he may be, he will scarcely insist upon keeping my clothes.’ 

‘It would assuredly be a petty form of resentment. Well, 
dearest, may I go shopping with you, or would you rather go alone 
in a chair?’ 

‘I would rather go with you.’ 

‘Then we'll just walk quietly into Holborn, as if we were an 
old married couple.’ 

Irene put on her cloak and hood in front of a Venetian glass, 
while Herrick walked up and down the room and glanced some- 
what uneasily from the windows as he passed them, expecting the 
squire’s arrival. 

They had breakfasted in a leisurely fashion, and it was now 
two o’clock. There had been ample time for Mr. Bosworth to 
go to Parson Keith, and having obtained his information from the 
parson, who knew the destination of the newly married couple, 
to come on to Bloomsbury Square, but there was still no sign of 
pursuit. Nor did anything occur all that afternoon to interrupt 
the serenity of the bride and bridegroom. They went together to 
the mercer’s and to the milliner’s, and Irene made her purchases on 
a very modest scale, and well within the limits of her pocket money, 
while her husband discreetly waited at the door of the shop, and 
exercised a patience rare after the halcyon days of the honeymoon. 

‘ How good you are to wait for me,’ said Irene, as she rejoined 
him ; ‘shopkeepers are so slow, and they pester one so to buy more 
than one wants.’ 
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‘If you were like Mrs. Skerrett, who haunts every sale room and 
bids for everything she sees, your catalogue of wants would not be 
completed half so easily,’ answered Herrick ; ‘jealous though I am 
of your absence I must own you have been vastly quick. I did 
not want to be long away from you.’ 

‘But pray who is Mrs. Skerrett ?’ asked Irene. ‘Stay, she is 
the lady who was so kind to you. I should like to know her.’ 

‘Nay, love, I think it were better not, though there are great 
ladies who ask her to their houses and pretend to adore her—Lady 
Mary Montagu for instance. But my young wife must choose 
her friends with the utmost discretion.’ 

‘I wish for no friends whom you do not care for,’ said the 
bride ; ‘ and now, Herrick, when am I to see the new comedy? It 
is hard that all the town should have admired my husband’s play, 
while I know so little about it.’ 

‘ Shall we go to Drury Lane this evening ?’ 

‘I should love to go.’ 

‘Then you shall. Lavendale has hired a box for the run of 
my play—he always does things in a princely style—and we can 
have it all to ourselves this evening. “Twill be our first public 
appearance as man and wife, and all the town will guess we are 
married, and will envy me my prize.’ 

They dined, or pretended to dine, at four, and then Lavendale’s 
carriage drove them to Drury Lane. 

What a delight it was for Irene to sit by her lover-husband’s 
side, and watch and listen while the story of the play unfolded 
itself—to hear the audience laugh and applaud at each brisk retort, 
each humorous or fondly tender fancy. The play was a story of 
love and lovers, the old old story which has been telling itself ever 
since creation, and which yet seems ever new to the actors in it. 
There were wit and passion and freshness and manly spirit in 
Herrick’s play, but not a single indecency; and the older school of 
wits and scribblers wondered exceedingly how so milk-and-waterish 
a comedy could take the town. Mrs. Manley, in a dark little box 
yonder, whispering behind her fan to a superannuated buck in a 
periwig that reached his knees, protested that the play was the 
tamest she had ever sat out. 

‘Tamer than the “ Constant Lovers,” ’ she said, ‘ though poor 
Dick lived in such fear of his wife that he dared never give free 
scope to his wit, lest Mrs. Molly should take offence at him. Oh 
for the days of Etherege and Wycherley.’ 

‘Nay, I protest,’ said the buck, adjusting a stray curl with his 
pocket-comb, and ogling the house with weak elderly eyes; ‘ the 
play may be decent, but it is not tame. Those scenes between 
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Oldfield and Wilks are vastly fine. Stap my vitals if I have not 
been between laughing and crying all the evening ; and this is the 
seventh time I have seen the piece. I wonder who that pretty 
creature is in my Lord Lavendale’s box, in a plain grey gown and 
a cherry-coloured hood. She is the finest woman—present com- 
pany excepted—I have ogled for a decade.’ 

‘The gentleman sitting beside her is the author of the play,’ 
said Mrs. Manley, screwing up her eyes to peer across the width of 
the pit. ‘She is some vizard Miss that ought to be sitting in the 
slips, I’ll be sworn.’ 

‘Nay, I'll take my oath she is a modest woman.’ 

‘But to sit alone in a box with a bachelor, and a notorious 
rake into the bargain—Lavendale’s boon companion.’ 

‘Oh, you are talking of the days before the deluge. Mr. 
Durnford has turned sober, and sits in Parliament. He is one of 
the doughtiest knights in Sir Robert’s phalanx—a rising man, 
madam; and as for Lavendale, he too has turned sober. One 
hardly ever meets him at White’s or any of the other chocolate 
houses. I am told he is dying.’ 

‘ When he is dead, you may tell me of his sobriety and I will 
believe you,’ retorted the blue-stocking, ‘but till then forgive me 
if I doubt your veracity or your information. It was only last 
June I saw Lavendale at Vauxhall intriguing with Lady Judith 
Topsparkle. I almost knocked against them in one of the dark 
walks, and a woman who saunters in a dark walk at midnight, 
hanging on the arm of a former lover 

‘Is in a fair way to forget her duty to a latter husband,’ 
asserted the buck, regaling himself with a pinch of smoked rappee 
out of the handle of his clouded cane. 

Three or four of Durnford’s acquaintance came to the box in 
the course of the evening, and were duly presented to his bride, 
whom they had all recognised as the beauty and heiress of Arlington 
Street, a star which had flashed upon the town for a brief space, to 
disappear suddenly into rustic obscurity. 

‘I feared, Mrs. Bosworth, that this poor little smoky town of 
ours was never again to be illumined by your beauty,’ said Mr. 
Philter, who was one of the first to press an entrance into the 
box. 

‘Mrs. Bosworth belongs only to history,’ said Herrick; ‘I 
have the honour to present you to Mrs. Durnford.’ 

‘What, Herrick! you astound me. Can fortune have been so 
lavish, and can destiny have been so blind, when your obedient 
servant Thomas Philter still sighs and worships at the shrine of 
beauty a miserable bachelor ?’ 
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‘IT have heard you boast ’tis your own fault,’ laughed Herrick, 
‘It is Philter who is wilful and reluctant, not Venus who is 
unkind.’ 

‘I grant that good lady has always been gracious,’ answered 
the scribbler gaily ; ‘ but how did you manage this business, Durn- 
ford ; how reconcile a wealthy landed gentleman to the incongruity 
of a man of letters as a son-in-law ?’ 

‘Faith, Philter, since the incongruity seemed somewhat irre- 
concilable, we have taken the matter into our own hands. "T'was 
Parson Keith who tied the knot, at ten o’clock this morning.’ 

‘The Reverend Alexander is the most useful man of the age, 
and this new May Fair chapel is the true gate of Paradise,’ said 
Philter ; and then with much flourish he congratulated Irene upon 
her marriage with his friend. 

‘ Your father will come round, madam,’ hesaid. ‘They all do. 
They curse and rage and stamp and blaspheme for a time, are 
more furious than in a fit of podagra, but after a storm comes a 
calm, and the tyrant softens to the doating grandfather. No 
argument so potent as a son and heir to melt the heart of a 
wealthy landowner.’ 

‘I’m afraid, Philter, your impressions of the paternal character 
are mostly derived from the stage,’ said Durnford. ‘ In a comedy 
the sternest parent is obliged to yield. No father’s wrath can 
survive the fifth act. The curtain cannot come down till the 
lovers are forgiven. But in actual life I take it there is such a 
thing as an obstinate anger which lasts till the grave. However, 
we mean to soften Mr. Bosworth, if dutiful feeling and a proper 
sense of our own misconduct can soften him.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell him you repent, eh, you dog?’ asked 
Philter. 

‘ Not for the world would I utter such a lie. I glory in the 
rebellion which has gained me this dearest prize,’ 
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‘o! TO WHAT END, EXCEPT A JEALOUS ONE?’ 


THE married lovers were startled at their breakfast next morn- 
ing by the arrival of Mlle. Latour in a hackney chair. She had 
travelled up from Fairmile to the Hercules Pillars in Piccadilly 
by the heavy night coach, and had come from the inn in a chair. 
She looked worn and haggard with fatigue and anxiety. 

‘I knew where I should find my runaway,’ she said, clasping 
Irene in her arms, and covering her fair young face with tearful 
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kisses. ‘I went first to Mr. Durnford’s lodgings, where the woman 
told me he was staying at Lord Lavendale’s house in Bloomsbury, 
and the same chair brought me here. Oh, Irene, what a trick you 
have played us!’ 

‘I loved him too well to give him up,’ faltered the girl. ‘If 
there had been any hope of winning my father’s consent I would 
have waited for it. But tell me, Maman, how does he take my 
disobedience? Is he dreadfully angry ?’ 

‘Alas, yes, ma chérie, his anger is indeed dreadful. I can 
conceive no kind of wrath more terrible. It is a silent anger. 
He sits alone in his room, or paces the corridors, and none of us 
dare approach him. Once he went into Mrs, Layburne’s room, 
and was closeted with her for an hour; and then that awful calm 
broke in a tempest of angry words. Do not think that I listened 
at the door, Rena, in a prying spirit. I was in the hall, near 
enough to hear those furious tones, but not one word of speech. 
I could hear her voice, and it had a mocking sound. I believe in 
my heart, Rena, that the woman is a demoniac, and would glory 
in any misfortune of her master’s. She has brooded over that 
house like an evil spirit, and the domestic quiet of our lives has 
been pain and grief to her. And now she flaps her wings like a 
bird of evil omen, and croaks out her rapture, and riots in your 
father’s anguish.’ 

‘Why should he suffer anguish ?’ asked Irene. ‘ I have married 
an honest man.’ 

‘Ah, but he had his own ambitious schemes for your marriage. 
You were to be a great lady, or you were at least to join wealth to 
wealth. Consider that he has given himself up so long to the 
labour of money-making that he has grown to think of money as 
the beginning and end of life. He will die with his mind full of 
Change Alley and the rise and fall of stocks.’ 

‘Then how could I help disappointing him—lI who care so 
little for money ?’ pleaded Rena. 

‘And so Mrs, Layburne has been playing the devil,’ said 
Durnford. ‘ Well, I am not surprised. I have heard some particu- 
lars of that lady’s history from those who were familiar with her in 
her youth, early in Queen Anne’s reign, and who remember her as 
a handsome fury, with the voice of an angel and the temper of a 
fiend. She sang in “ Camilla” with Valentini, that first mongrel 
opera in which two or three of the principal performers sang in 
Italian and all the rest in English. It was just before Congreve 
and Vanbrugh opened their new theatre in the Haymarket. She 
was then in the heyday of her beauty. She is noi so old a woman 
as you may think her. She wore herself out untimely by the 
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in dulgence of an evil temper. But what of her health, mademoi- 
selle? Think you she is long for this world?’ 

‘I believe that a few weeks will see that stormy nature at rest 
for ever.’ 

‘Then, Rena, the sooner we beard the lion—nay, I mean no 
disrespect to your father—the better for all of us. If mademoiselle 
has no objection, we will take her back in our coach. I mean to 
start for Fairmile as soon as ever we can get a team of horses from 
the livery yard.’ 

* What, you will take Rena back to her father!’ 

‘Only to justify my conduct and hers, and to obtain his for- 
giveness.’ 

‘ What, in his present mood,’ exclaimed the little Frenchwoman, 
with a scared countenance, ‘ before time has softened him, while 
his anger rages with its first heat! You ought to wait at least a 
year. Let him begin to miss his daughter’s presence; to yearn 
after her, to mourn for her as one who is dead ; and then let her 
stand before him suddenly some day, rising like a ghost out of the 
grave of the past, and fall on her knees at his feet. That will be 
the hour for pardon.’ 

‘I have a bolder card to play,’ said Durnford, ‘ and I mean to 
play it. Mrs. Layburne is an element in my calculations ; and 
I must have this business settled with the squire while she is above 
ground.’ 

‘Better wait till she is dead and forgotten. Be assured she 
will never act the peace-maker. She will fan the flame of Mr. 
Bosworth’s fury and goad him to vengeance. She hates my 
innocent Rena, hates every creature to whom the squire was ever 
civil.’ 

‘Her very hatred may be made subservient to our interests. 
There is no use in arguing the matter, dear mademoiselle. I 
mean to have an understanding with Mr. Bosworth, and I think 
I shall succeed in convincing him that he has very little right to 
be angry.’ 

‘You are an obstinate young man,’ said mademoiselle, with a 
shrug which expressed a kind of despairing resignation. 

‘Did my father send in pursuit of me?’ asked Rena. 

‘Not he. When we told him you were missing—’twas I had 
to do it, I who had been appointed by him as your guardian, 
and who had kept so bad a watch—-he grew white with anger, and 
for some moments was speechless. Then he said in a strange 
voice which he tried to make perfectly calm and steady, “ She has 
run off with her penniless lover, I make no doubt. So be it. She 
may starve with him, beg, thieve, die on the gallows with him, for 
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all I care.” I tell you this, Mr. Durnford, to show you the kind of 
temper he is in, and how unwise it were to make your supplication 
to him at such a time.’ 

‘And he gave no orders for pursuit, made no offer of going 
after us in person ?’ asked Durnford, ignoring the lady’s advice. 

‘Not once did he suggest such a thing. ‘She has gone out of 
my house like an ingrate,” he said ; “ I have done with her.” That 
was all. It was at breakfast time we missed you, and I went to 
him straight with the news. About an hour later there came a 
man who had seen a coach-and-four waiting by the wicket gate, and 
that seemed conclusive evidence to Mr. Bosworth. He had no further 
doubt. as to what had happened.’ 

Durnford rang and requested that a messenger should be sent 
to the livery yard to order a coach-and-four. And then he pressed 
mademoiselle to refresh herself at the breakfast-table, which was 
somewhat luxuriously provided. The servants brought a fresh 
chocolate pot and a dish of rolls for the newcomer, and although 
mademoiselle was too agitated to have any appetite, her quondam 
pupil hung about her affectionately, and insisted upon her taking 
a good breakfast. 

‘ And so this fine house belongs to Lord Lavendale,’ said the little 
Frenchwoman. ‘ Are you to live here always?’ 

‘Nay, mademoiselle, do not think so meanly of me as to 
suppose I would be content to lodge my wife in another man’s 
house, even if I were satisfied to live at free quarters as a 
bachelor, which I was not. No, to oblige Lavendale, who was 
very pressing, I accepted the use of this fine house for my honey- 
moon. It is a kind of enchanted palace in which we are to begin 
the fairy tale of married life; but so soon as we sober down a 
little, Rena and I mean to find a home of our own. We shall 
look for some rustic cottage in one of the villages near London, 
Chelsea or Battersea, most likely—for I must not be far from the 
House—and we shall begin domestic life in an unpretending man- 
ner. We will not take a fine house, as poor Steele did, and call it 
a hovel, and be over head and ears in debt, and our furniture 
pledged to a kind friend. No, we will live from hand to mouth 
if needs must, but we will pay our way. I count upon my comedy 
for giving me the money to furnish our nest.’ 

‘And if the squire should turn me out of doors, as I reckon he 
will in a day or so, may I come and be your housekeeper?’ asked 
mademoiselle. ‘I should save you a servant, for I can cook as well 
as teach, and I would do all your housework into the bargain, for 
the sake of being near Rena. I have saved a little money, so I 
should not be any expense to you, and I would have my little 
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room apart, like Mrs, Layburne, so as not to disturb your téte-d- 
téte life as married lovers.’ 

‘Dearest Maman, I should love to have you with us, but not to 
work for us) That would never do, would it, Herrick ?’ 

‘No, indeed, love. And though we are not rich, we shall be 
able to afford some stout serving wench. But if mademoiselle 
would keep house for us, go to market occasionally, and toss an 
omelette or mix a salad now and then, just to show our silly 
British drudge how such things should be done 

‘I will do all that,and more. I love the cares of the ménage.’ 

After this came much hugging and kissing between governess 
and pupil, and then a footman announced that the coach was at 
the door, and they all three started for Fairmile. 





It was three o’clock in the afternoon when the four horses, a 
fresh relay from Kingston, drew up in front of the squire’s door. 
It had not entered into his mind that his runaway daughter could 
be so brazen as to come back to the house she had deserted yet 
awhile, so he had issued no orders for her exclusion. She and her 
husband walked into the house boldly, to the alarm of the old 
butler, and were ushered straight to the small parlour, the squire’s 
den, where he sat in a dejected attitude beside a desk strewn and 
heaped with papers. Uppermost among them was a document in 
several folios, tied together with green ferret, which looked sus- 
piciously like a will. 

He started at his daughter’s entrance, lifted his heavy head, 
and glared at her with angry eyes under scowling brows. 

‘What, madam, do you dare to intrude upon the solitude of 
the parent you have outraged?’ and then recognising Durnford, 
close at his wife’s elbow, ‘and to bring your pauper-husband at 
your tail? Zhat is an insolence which you will both repent. 
Leave my house this instant, fellow, or I will have you kicked 
out of it by my servants.’ 

‘I doubt if there is one of them strong enough for the office,’ 
said Herrick ; ‘do not vent your spleen upon me, Mr. Bosworth, till 
you have heard what I have to say in my own defence. That I am 
here to-day must show you that I mean honestly.’ 

‘Honestly, sir; there is no such thing as honesty in a man who 
steals an heiress. You have secured your prize, I take it. You 
have bound her fast in matrimony.’ 

‘Yes, sir, we are bound to each other for life. We were 
married at the chapel in Curzon Street at ten o’clock yesterday 
morning.’ 

‘ What, by the Reverend Couple-Beggars, by that scurvy dealer 
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in marriage-lines, Parson Keith? A highly respectable marriage, 
altogether worthy of a landed gentleman’s daughter and heiress— 
a marriage to be proud of. Leave my house, woman! You and 
I have nothing more to do with each other,’ 

‘Father, she pleaded, sinking on her knee at his feet, where 
he sat scowling at her, not having stirred from his brooding atti- 
tude since her entrance ; ‘ father, can you be so cruel to me for 
having married the man of my choice? As to your fortune, with 
all hope of being rich in days to come, I resign it without a 
sigh. What I saw of wealth and splendour, pleasure and fashion, 
last winter, only served to show me how false and hollow such 
things are, and how one’s heart may ache in the midst of them. 
I can be happy with the man I love in humble circumstances, or 
can rejoice in his good fortune if ever he should grow rich ; but I 
cannot be happy without your forgiveness.’ 

‘Then you may pine in unhappiness—perish in your sorrow— 
for I can never forgive. You had best drop sentiment, wench ; 
blot me out of your life as I have blotted you out of mine. You 
have had your own way. You had a father, you have a husband ; 
be content to think you have profited by the exchange.’ 

‘Why are you so angry ?’ she asked piteously. 

‘Why?’ he echoed, ‘why?’ and then bringing his clenched 
fist down upon the document of many folios, * because I had 
built all my hopes upon you—because I had speculated and 
hoarded, and calculated and thought, in order to amass a mighty 
fortune for you and your heirs. I would have made you a Duchess, 
girl, Yes, by heaven, I had negotiations in hand with a ducal 
house, and you would have been taken to town a few weeks hence 
to be courted by the heir to adukedom. I should have lived to 
see my daughter mistress of half a dozen palaces F 

‘Not your daughter, sir,’ said Herrick gravely ; ‘ your daughter 
has long been mistress of one narrow house—a tenement which 
none would care to dispute with her.’ 

‘What are you raving about, fellow ?’ 

The squire started to his feet and looked at Durnford in a 
kind of savage bewilderment. 

‘Tam here to reveal the trick that has been played upon you, sir, 
and to justify myself as a man of honour,’ answered Herrick. ‘I stole 
no heiress when I took this dear girl from beneath your roof. I coun- 
selled no disobedience to a father when I urged her to fly with me. I 
speculated upon no future fortune, hoped nothing from your re- 
lenting bounty. The girl I loved was a nameless waif who for 
thirteen years has been imposed upon you as a daughter, and who 
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loves you and reverences you as truly as if she were indeed your 
child.’ 

‘Not my daughter,’ muttered the squire; ‘not my daughter ? 
It is a foul lie—a lie hatched by you, sir, to cozen and torment 
me—an outrageous, obvious, shallow and impudent lie.’ 

‘Should I invent a lie which deprives my wife of any claim to 
your wealth ? However indifferent I may be to riches, I am too 
much a man of the world to so wantonly sacrifice my wife’s pro- 
spects.’ 

‘Upon what grounds?’ cried Bosworth. ‘ What proof?’ And 
then suddenly gripping Irene by the arm, ‘Slip off your bodice, 
girl. Jet me see your right shoulder.’ 

He almost tore the upper part of the bodice from the fair and 
dimpled shoulder in his furious impatience, and there at the top 
of the arm was revealed a deep cicatrice, the scar of a wound healed 
long ago. 

‘ Out of my sight, you beggar’s brat!’ he cried huskily. ‘ Yes, 
I have been tricked, deluded, cozened damnably. But by whom? 
There could be only two concerned in it. Bridget and that other 
one—-that she-devil. Follow me, both of you. We'll have it 
out. We'll have it all out.’ 

He dashed out of the room and along the corridor with the 
rapid movements of a madman, and they followed him to Mrs. 
Layburne’s room. 

She who had once been the delight of crowded playhouses, the 
admired of bucks and wits in the days of the Godolphin ministry, 
now presented the saddest spectacle of hopeless decay. 

She lay on a sofa beside a pinched and poverty-stricken fire, 
burning dully in one of those iron grates by means of which 
our forefathers contrived to keep themselves cold while they were 
mocked by the semblance and abstract idea of heat. Asmall table 
with a basin that had held broth, and two or three medicine bottles, 
stood near her. Her gaunt and wasted form was clad in a dingy 
printed calico dressing-gown, over which her white hair fell in 
the abandonment of natural disorder. Her eyes—once the stars 
of a playhouse—now looked unnaturally large in her pinched 
and shrunken countenance—unnaturally bright, too, with the lustre 
of disease, while on each hollow cheek there burned a hectic spot 
which made the sickly pallor of the skin only the more livid by 
contrast. 

She looked up with a startled air when the squire burst into 
her room, followed immediately by Herrick and Irene. She 
struggled into a sitting position, and sat trembling, either with 
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the effort of shifting her attitude or with the agitation caused by 
this strange intrusion. 

‘Do you see this girl?’ demanded Bosworth, testing Irene 
in front of him. ‘Do you see her, woman ?’ 

‘ Ay, sir, I see her well enough. My sight is not yet so dim 
put I can recognise a familiar face.’ 

‘Who and what is she?’ 

‘Your daughter; your disobedient rebellious daughter, whom 
you were howling about yesterday, and whom you welcome home 
to-day.’ 

‘She is not my daughter, and you know it. She is a pauper’s 
nameless brat, foisted upon me by you, by you, she-devil, so that 
you might be able to twit and laugh at me, to revel in the sight 
of my discomfiture, before you sink into the grave. This was 
your vengeance upon me, was it—your vengeance upon me for 
not having been more your victim than I was, though God knows 
I paid dear enough for my folly? This is what your innuendoes 
and mysterious speeches of yesterday hinted at, though I was too 
dull to understand them.’ 

‘What makes you think she is less than your daughter ?’ asked 
Mrs. Layburne with a mocking smile, a smile that seemed to 
gloat over the squire’s agony of rage. 

‘What ?—-this, pointing to the naked shoulder, from which 
kerchief and bodice had been so rudely wrenched away. ‘Thisscar, 
which you pointed out to me when first this beggar-brat was 
brought into my house. “You may always know her by that 
mark,” you said; “twill last her life-time.” And I forgot all 
about the mark, and loved the impostor that was foisted upon me, 
and believed in her, and toiled for her, and schemed for her as my 
very daughter. It flashed upon me all at once—the memory of 
that scar, and your words and voice as you showed it—just now 
when her husband yonder told me what his wife is; and I knew 
ina moment that I had been duped. Why did you do this thing, 
Barbara ?’ 

‘Why? To be even with you, as I told you I would be—ay, 
swore it by my mother’s grave, when you deserted me to marry a 
fine lady. I told you I would have my revenge; and I have lived 
to enjoy it. Mr. Durnford has only anticipated my confession. I 
should have told you everything upon my death-bed. I have 
feasted amidst a famine upon the bare thought of that parting hour 
when you should learn how your discarded mistress had tricked 
you.” 

‘Devil!’ muttered Bosworth. ‘What had you to gain by such 
an infamy ?’ 
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‘Everything! Revenge! “the most luscious morsel that the 
devil puts into the sinner’s mouth.” That is what the preacher 
says of it. I have tasted that sweet morsel, chewed and mumbled 
it many a time by anticipation, as I have sat by this desolate 
hearth. It has been sweeter to me than the applause of the play- 
house, the lights, the music, the flattery, the jewels, and savoury 
suppers, and wines, and rioting. I have watched your growing 
love for another man’s child, while your own, your wife’s child, 
lay mouldering in her grave. I have seen you gloating over your 
schemes for a spurious daughter’s aggrandisement—heard you 
praise her beauty and boast of her likeness to your ancestors. 
Poor fool, poor fool! To think that a man of the world, a specu- 
lator of ‘Change Alley, could be so easily hoodwinked.’ 

‘When was the change made?’ asked Bosworth, ringing the 
bell furiously. ‘ Bridget must have been in it. I will prosecute 
you both for felony.’ 

‘Prosecute a dying woman! fie for. shame, squire. Where is 
your humanity ?’ 

‘I would drag you from your deathbed to a jail if the law 
would let me. Whatever I can do I will; be sure of that, Jezebel.’ 

‘Is it come to Jezebel ? I was your Helen once, your Cleopatra, 
the sovereign beauty of the world.’ 

‘ Ay, tis a quick transmutation which such cattle as you make— 
from your dupe’s brief vision of beauty and love to the hag that 
will turn and rend him. Where is Bridget? (to the servant who 
answered the bell) ; * bring her to me this instant.’ 

‘I think I had best take my wife from the reach of your 
violence, sir, now that I have convinced you that I did you no 
wrong in marrying her,’ said Durnford, with his arm round Irene, 
as if to shelter her in this moral tempest, this confusion and up- 
heaval of all the baser elements in human nature. 

‘Take her away? Yes,remove her from my sight at once and 
for ever. Let me forget how I have loved her that I may less 
deeply loathe her.’ 

‘Father,’ cried Irene piteously, holding out her arms to him, 
‘do not forget that you have loved me, and that I have returned 
your love measure for measure. Is there no tie but that of blood ? 
T have been brought up under your roof, and you have been kind 
to me, and I am sure I love you as much as daughters love their 
fathers. If you scorn me, do not scorn my love.’ 

‘You poor beggar’s brat,’ muttered the squire contemptuously, 
yet with a relenting look at the pale pathetic face, ‘ you are the 
lightest sinner of them all, perhaps. But to have been cheated 
—to have taken a vagabond's spawn to my breast F 
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‘She is no vagabond’s child, but of as gentle blood on the 
father’s side as your own. She comes of a good old Hampshire 
family—as old as William the Norman. Her father was Philip 
Chumleigh, the son of a younger son, a gentleman born and bred.’ 

‘I thought as much when I saw him dead and stark upon 
Flamestead Common,’ said the squire. ‘So ho, mistress,’ to 
Bridget, who came in with a cowed air, and guilt written in every 
feature ; ‘you were in the conspiracy to cheat your master with a 
supposititious child: but I’d have you to know that you were ac- 
complice in a felony for which you shall swing higher than Jack 
Sheppard, if there’s justice in this land.’ 

‘Oh, sir, is it hanging?’ exclaimed the nurse, ‘ and I as inno- 
cent as the unborn babe. Never would such a thought have come 
into my head, to put another into my darling’s place; but she 
made me do it, and I was half distracted—loving them both so 
well—so full of sorrow for the little angel that was gone, and of 
tenderness for her that was left, and she—Mrs. Layburne—threat- 
ened me she would say *twas by my neglect my precious treasure 
died, though God knows I neglected nothing, and watched day 
and night. But I was scarcely in my right senses: so I gave way, 
and held my tongue, and once done it was done for ever—there 
was no going back upon it. And when I saw your honour so fond 
of my pretty one, and she growing nearer and dearer to you 
every day, I thought it was well as it was. You had something to 
love.’ 

‘Something, but not of my own blood—something that had no 
right to my affection, an impostor, an alien, a sham, a cheat, a 
mockery. You had better have poisoned me, woman. It would 
have been a kinder thing to do.’ 

‘It was her doing,’ sobbed Bridget, pointing to Mrs. Layburne, 
who listened and looked on with a ghastly triumphant smile, the 
exultation of a fiend doomed to everlasting torment, and rejoicing 
in the agony of another. ‘ “T'was all her doing, and I knew it was 
asin, and have been troubled by the thought of it ever since; yes, 
I have never known real peace and comfort since I did her bidding. 
But she told me ’twas a good thing to do; your heart was so set 
upon the child that it would all but kill you to lose her, and one 
child was equal to another in the sight of God, and the one that 
was left would grow up to be a blessing to you, did you but think 
she was your daughter; and so I yielded, and let her lie to you. 
But oh, sir, as you are a Christian, do not punish that innocent 
lamb for our sin. Do not take your love from her.’ 

‘It is gone,’ cried tlhe squire. ‘She has become hateful to 
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‘She shall trouble you no more, sir,’ said Irene, with a quiet 
dignity which moved her husband almost to tears. ‘I am very 
sorry that you should have been cheated, but you must at least 
own that I have been an innocent impostor. You have been very 
good to me, sir, and I have loved you as a father should be loved, 
and though you may hate me, my heart cannot turn so quickly. 
It cleaves to you still, sir. Good-bye.’ 

She dropped on her knee again, and kissed his reluctant hand, 
then put her hand in her husband’s and glided from the room with 
him, Mlle. Latour following. 

‘We had best go back to London in the coach that brought us,’ 
said Herrick. ‘ Will you come with us, mademoiselle, or will you 
follow us later ?’ 

‘ I will follow in a day or two,’ answered the little Frenchwoman. 
‘It would seem like sneaking away to go to-day. I will wait till 
the tempest is lulled. I am really sorry for that poor man, savage 
as he is in his chagrin and disappointment; I will see the end 
of it. That woman is a devil.’ 

‘Can you forgive me, Rena, for having sprung this surprise 
upon you?’ asked Herrick, drawing his young wife to his breast, 
and kissing away her tears. ‘Or do I seem to have been cruel? 
I feared your courage might fail if I told you what was coming: 
and I wanted to have you face to face with your sham father and 
that wicked witch yonder. I was prepared for her denial of the facts.’ 

‘How did you make this discovery, Herrick ?’ 

‘That is along story, dearest. You shall know all about it 
by-and-by. And now, dear love, you are my very own. No 
tyrannical father can come between my orphan wife and me. We 
stand each alone, love, and all in all to each other.’ 

‘I am content to be yours and yours only,’ she said, looking up 
at him with adoring eyes. ‘ But I hope my—I hope Mr. Bosworth 
will forgive me some day.’ 

‘ Be sure he will, my pet, and that he loves you dearly at this 
moment, though he roars and blusters about hatred. All will come 
well, dearest, in the end.’ 

‘ And you have married a pauper after all,’ said Irene. 

‘IT have married the girl I love, and that is enough for me,’ 
answered Herrick. ‘ But it is not so clear to me but that I have 
married a fortune into the bargain. Wait and see, love; the end 
has not come yet. And now settle your hood and wrap your cloak 
round you, and we are off again for London.’ 

And thus, clinging to her husband’s arm, she who had so long 
been called Irene Bosworth left the home that had seemed her 
birthplace. It had been a solitary joyless life which she had lived 
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there for the most part, yet she looked back at the old panelled 
hall with a sigh of regret, the instinctive yearning of an affec- 
tionate nature. 

‘Weare as unfettered as our first parents, Irene, and the world is 
before us,’ said Herrick gaily, as he lifted her intothe coach. ‘ Back 
to Kingston, my men,’ to the postillions. ‘ We will stay at the inn 
there to-night, and go on to London to-morrow morning.’ 


‘Go,’ said the squire to Bridget, when the door had closed 
upon his sometime daughter ; ‘go about your business, woman, 
and consider yourself lucky if I do not send you to jail.’ 

‘ You had better think twice of that, squire,’ said Mrs. Layburne. 
‘To have this business out before a magistrate might lead to the 
asking of strange questions.’ 

‘Do you think J care what questions they ask ?’ cried Bosworth 
scornfully. ‘ Do you suppose I am such an arrant cur as to quail 
before my fellow-worms because I have lived my own life, crawled 
upon this earth after my own fashion, and not wriggled in their 
particular mode. No, Barbara Layburne, if I have been a profli- 
gate, I have at least been a bold sinner, and I have never feared 
the face of aman. Were not the grip of death upon you, madam, 
you should answer to the law for the trick you have played me.’ 

‘What if it was an accident ?’ asked Barbara; ‘ both the chil- 
dren were so reduced by sickness out of their own likeness, that 
one might easily mistake one for another.’ 

‘You could not. “Twas you called my attention to the scar 
upon the baby’s arm when she was but an hour in this house.’ 

‘Ay, [remember. I bade you mark it well. I had it in my 
mind even then, to ring the changes on you—to cheat you out of 
a daughter—you who had cheated me of name and honour, the 
world’s respect, and a good husband—for I might have made a 
good match were it not that I was a slave to my passion for you. 
When I came into this house and met only scorn and ignominy, I 
resolved to be quits with you. I have lain awake many a night 
trying to hit upon the way; but the devil himself would not help 
me to a plan till you brought that beggar’s brat into the house. 
Then in a moment I saw the chance of being even with you. I 
knew how you prided yourself on your ancient race, how you 
heaped up riches, caring not as other men care for the things that 
gold can buy, only caring for wealth as misers care for it, to heap 
money-bags upon money-bags. I knew you had made your scheme 
of leaving a vast fortune, as Marlborough did t’other day, 
marrying your child to a great nobleman, leaving your name 
among the great ones of the land. I knew this, for though you 
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were rarely civil to me, you could not help confiding in me; ’twas 
an old habit that remained to you from the days when we were 
lovers. I knew this, and I meant to drag your pride in the dust, 
and so, as the whole scheme flashed upon me, I bade you note the 
cicatrice on the baby’s arm, so that when my hour came you should 
see the sign-manual of the lie that had been foisted on you. Your 
son-in-law has anticipated me by a short time—that is all. My 
play is played out.’ 

‘You are a devil,’ muttered Bosworth, walking towards the 
door. 

‘Iam as God made me—a woman who could love, and who 
can hate.’ 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
‘AND ALL YOUR HONOUR IN A WHISPER Lost,’ 


Tue great house in Soho Square was alive with movement and 
light, the going and coming of guests, the setting down of chairs 
and squabbles of coachmen and running footmen, the flare of 
torches in the autumndusk. The Topsparkles were in town again, 
everybody of importance had come to town, to be present at the 
coronation, from old Duchess Sarah and her bouquet of Duchess 
daughters, and her wild grandsons and lovely grandaughters, and 
the mad Duchess of Buckingham, and Mary Wortley Montagu, 
otherwise Moll Worthless, and the wits and beaux and Italian 
singers—all the little great world of brilliant personalities, card- 
playing, dicing, intriguing, dancing, masquerading, duelling, 
running away with other men’s wives or beating their own. The 
wild whirlpool of town life was at its highest point of ebullition, 
all the wheels were going madly round, and the devil and all his 
imps had their hands full of mischief and iniquity. 

It was the first winter season of the new reign. Caroline was 
triumphant in her assurance of a well-filled purse; in her security 
of dominion over a dull, dogged, self-willed little husband, who 
was never more her slave than when he affected to act and think 
for himself; happy too in the knowledge that she had two of the 
cleverest men in England for her prime minister and her chamber- 
lain ; scornfully tolerant of a rival who helped her to bear the 
burden ef her husband’s society; indulgent to all the world, and 
proud of being admired and loved by the cleverest men in her 
dominions. King George was liappy also after his sober fashion, 
oscillating between St. James’sand Richmond, with a secret hanker- 
ing for Hanover, hating his eldeet son, and with no passionate 
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attachment to any other member of his numerous progeny. Amidst 
the brilliant court circle there were few ladies whom the Queen 
favoured above Judith Topsparkle. She had even condescended 
so far as to wear the famous Topsparkle diamonds at her coronation ; 
for of all Queen Anne’s jewels but a pearl necklace or so descended 
to Queen Caroline, and it was generally supposed that his late 
Majesty had ransacked the royal jewel caskets for gems to adorn 
his German mistresses, the fat and the lean; while perchance bis 
later English sultana, bold Miss Brett, may have decked her hand- 
some person with a few of those kingly treasures. At any rate 
there was but little left to adorn Queen Caroline, who was fain 
to blaze on her coronation day with a borrowed lustre. 

It was November ; the Houses were sitting, and Lavendale, after 
a period of complete seclusion and social extinguishment, had 
startled the town in a new character, as politician and orator. 
Perchance his friend’s success in the Lower House may have stimu- 
lated his ambition, or his appearance in the senate may have been 
a whim of the moment in one whose actions had been too often 
governed by whim: but whatever the motive, Lord Lavendale 
startled the peers by one of the finest speeches that had been made 
in that august assembly for some time; and the House of Lords 
in the dawn of the Hanoverian dynasty was an assembly which 
exercised a far more potent influence for good or evil than the 
Upper House of that triply reformed Parliament which we boast 
of to-day. 

People talked about Lord Lavendale’s speech for at least a 
fortnight. It was not so much that the oration itself had been 
really fine and had vividly impressed those who heard it, but it 
was rather that such dignified opposition, such grave invective, 
and sound logic came from a survivor of the Mohawk and of the 
Calf’s Head Clubs, a notorious rake and reveller,a man whose 
name five years ago had been a synonym for modish profligacy. 
It was as when Lucius Junius Brutus startled the Roman forum ; 
it was as when Falstaff’s boon companion, wild Prince Hal, flung 
off his boyish follies and stood forth in all his dignity as the warrior 
king; it was a transformation that set all the town wondering; 
and Lavendale, who had plunged again into the whirlpool of 
society, found himself the fashion of the hour, a man with a new 
reputation. 

Yes, he had gone back to the bustling crowded stage of court 
life ; he had emerged from the hermit-like seclusion of laboratory 
and library, from the wild walks and woodland beauties of 
Lavendale Manor. He was of the town again, and seemed as 
eager for pleasure as the youngest and gayest of the bloods and 
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beaux of Leicester Fields and St. James’s. He attended half a 
dozen assemblies of an evening, looked in nightly at opera or 
playhouse, gambled at White’s, talked at Button’s, dawdled away an 
oceasional morning at Dick’s, reading the newest pamphlet for or 
against the government. He was seen everywhere. 

‘Lavendale has been in Medea’s cauldron,’ said Captain 
Asterley. ‘He looks ten years younger than when I saw him last 
summer.’ 

‘I believe the man is possessed,’ replied Lady Polwhele ; ‘he 
has an almost infernal gaiety. There is a malignant air about him 
that is altogether new. He used to be a good-natured rake, who 
said malicious things out of pure light-heartedness, but now there 
is a lurking devilry in every word he utters.’ 

‘He is only imitating the mad Irish parson,’ said Asterley. 
‘Your only fashionable wit, nowadays, is a mixture of smut and 
ferocity such as the Dean affects. Everybody tries to talk and 
write like Cadenus since it has been discovered that to be half a 
savage and more than half a beast is the shortest road to a woman’s 
favour.’ 

‘I believe you men all are jealous of the Dean,’ retorted her 
ladyship, ‘and that is why his influential friends have conspired 
to keep him on the other side of the Irish Channel. He is a fine 
personable man, and if he has his savage gloomy moods, be sure 
he has his melting moments, or that poor Vanessa would not 
have made such a fool of herself. I saw her once at an auction, and 
thought her more than passable, and with the manners of a lady.’ 


There had been no more spurts of jealousy on the part of Mr. 
Topsparkle. His wife and he had lived on the most courteous 
terms since last midsummer. Lavendale’s disappearance from the 
scene had appeased the husband’s anger. He concluded that his 
remonstrances had been taken in good part, and that Lady Judith 
had dismissed her flirt. That Lavendale had been anything more 
than her flirt Mr. Topsparkle did not believe; but from flirt to 
lover is but a swift transition, and there had assuredly been an 
hour of peril. 

Mr. Topsparkle also had a rejuvenized air when he came up 
to town and made his reappearance in distinguished circles ; but 
what in Lavendale was a caprice of nature, an erratic flash and 
sparkle of brilliancy in a waning light, was in Topsparkle the result 
of premeditated care and the highest development of restorative 
art. He had vegetated for the last three months at Ringwood 
Abbey, leaving his wife to do all the hard work of entertaining 
visitors, and sleeping through the greater portion of his existence ; 
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and now he reappeared in London full of energy and vivacity, and 
with an air of superiority to most of the younger men, who were 
content to show themselves in their true colours as exhausted 
debauchees, men who had drained the cup of sensual pleasure to 
the dregs, and whose jaded intellects were too feeble to originate 
any new departure in vicious amusements. 

Though in society Mr. Topsparkle affected to be only the 
connoisseur, dilettante, and man of fashion, there was a leaven of 
hard-hearted commercial sagacity in his mind, an hereditary strain 
which marked his affinity to the trading classes. Keen though he 
was as a collector of pictures and curios, he was still keener as a 
speculator on Change, and knew every turn of the market, every 
trick of the hour. 

He loved London because it brought him nearer to the money- 
market, brought him as it were face to face with his millions, which 
were for the most part invested in public securities, Alderman 
Topsparkle having had no passion for adding field to field at two and 
ahalf per cent. per annum. The alderman put out his wealth safely, 
in the New River Company, and in the best National securities. 

Vyvyan Topsparkle had done nothing to hazard those solid 
investments or to trifle with his hereditary income; but he liked 
to trifle with the surplus thousands which accumulated at his 
banker’s, and which even Judith’s extravagance could not exhaust ; 
he liked to sail his light bark over the billows of speculation, fanned 
by the summer winds of chance and change, and glorying in his 
skill as a navigator. Ombre and quadrille had very little excite- 
ment for him, but he loved to watch the fluctuations of a specula- 
tive stock, and to sell out at the critical moment when a bubble 
had expanded to its ultimate tension and was on the point of burst- 
ing. He had been either wonderfully clever or wonderfully lucky, 
for he had contrived with but few exceptions to emerge from every 
risky enterprise with a profit. Such trivial speculations were but 
playing with money, and made no tangible impression upon the 
bulk of his wealth: but as the miser loves to hoard his guineas in 
a chest under his bed and to handle and toy with them, so Mr. 
Topsparkle loved to play at speculation and to warm the dull blood 
of age with the fever of the money-market. 

He was sitting before a boule bureau, with three rows of pigeon- 
holes stuffed with papers in front of him, and a litter of papers on 
his desk, when Fétis entered, carrying his master’s periwig. The 
room was spacious, half dressing-room and half study, with 
panelled walls richly adorned with old Italian pottery, and a fire- 
place in an angle of the room, with a mantelpiece carried up to 
the ceiling by narrow shelves and quaint divisions, all filled with 
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curios; delf and china, India monsters, Dutch teapots, German 
chocolate pots, jars, and tea-cups. In one window stood the toilet 
table, a veritable laboratory, before which Mr. Topsparkle sat 
for an hour every morning while his complexion was composed for 
the day. In the corner opposite the fireplace, was the triangular 
closet in which Mr. Topsparkle’s full-bottomed wig was besprinkled 
with maréchale powder. The atmosphere of the room was loaded 
with various perfumes, including a faint suggestion of burnt rappee, 
a kind of snuff which had been fashionable ever since a fire at a 
famous tobacconist’s, which had thrown a large quantity of scorched 
snuff upon the market, and had given the bucks a new sensation 
and a new taste. 

Fétis put the wig on a stand near the dressing-table, adjusted 
the feathery curls carefully with delicate finger tips, fell a step or 
two back to contemplate his work, gazing at it dreamily as at the 
perfection of beauty, suggesting the august countenance of its 
wearer, who was looking over a sheaf of documents and seemed 
preoccupied. 

His valet watched him deferentially for some minutes, and 
then coughed gently, as if to attract attention. 

Topsparkle looked up suddenly. He had not heard the 
cautious opening of the door or the velvet tread of his slave. 

‘ Your wig is quite ready, sir.’ 

‘JT am not ready for it yet.’ 

‘Could I speak with you, sir, for a minute ?’ 

‘Of course, you can always speak with me. What do you 
want ?’ 


Mr. Topsparkle laid down his papers, and faced about as he 
asked the question. 

‘I am sorry to say, sir, that fortune has been against me since 
I came back to London. I have lost heavily at basset, and I am 
in sore need of money.’ 

‘ Again!’ exclaimed Topsparkle impatiently ; ‘you are ever- 
lastingly a loser, What right has a fellow of your quality to 
gamble? Dice and cards are a diversion for gentlemen, sir.’ 

‘Fellows of my quality are human, sir, and have minds that 
are subject to temptation and example. We can but imitate our 
betters. As for cards and dice, I am drawn into play by gentle- 
men who come to my house and are gracious enough to invite my 
company.’ 

‘They should know their rank better than to associate with a 
lodging-house-keeper.’ 

‘Oh, sir, these are gentlemen of real rank; dukes, marquises, 
earls, who have no fear of derogating by low company. They 
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stand secure in a nobility three and four centuries old. My 
society cannot degrade them.’ 

‘How much do you want ?’ asked Topsparkle, with suppressed 
rage. 

” He took some papers out of the pigeon-hole labelled F, and 
turned them over with a hand that shook a little, till he came to 
one which he drew out and unfolded. It was a list of figures, 
headed by the name Fétis, and against each amount there was a 
date. 

‘If you would oblige me with a paltry two thousand pounds, 
sir, I could set myself right. I have the honour to owe seven 
hundred and fifty to his Grace the Duke of Bolton.’ 

‘Two thousand! Egregious insolence. Do you know that you 
had three thousand, in sums of five hundred, from me last winter ? 
Five thousand a year. Was ever valet paid such wages since the 
world began ?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, it is not every valet who has the honour to serve a 
millionaire—a man in whose exorbitant means thousands count as 
hundreds do with meaner men. Nor do I rank with the common 
herd of servants; I have been your secretary and your confidant, 
often your nurse, and sometimes even your physician. I have 
prescribed for you in some of the most difficult occasions of your 
life—and successfully. I have made an end of your trouble.’ 

‘You are a villain,’ said Topsparkle, sitting in a brooding 
attitude, staring at the carpet. 

‘I do not pretend—never have pretended—to be a saint. A 
man of rigid principles would not have served you as I have done. 
I have been useful to your loves and to your antipathies. I do 
not expect to be paid as a common servant. I have a claim upon 
your fortune inferior to none.’ 

‘Oh, you are a vastly clever person, and no doubt think you 
have been useful to me. Well, I will advance this money—mind, 
as I advanced the last, on your note of hand. It must be a loan.’ 

‘T have no objection, sir.’ 

There had been many such transactions. Fétis thought that 
this loan theory was a salve to his employer’s wounded pride. He 
would not suppose himself completely under the influence of his 
servant. He would assert an independent position, play the patron, 
hug himself with the idea of power over his slave. 

‘He would never dare to sue me for the money,’ Fétis told 
himself. ‘It can be no more than an empty form.’ 

And with this sense of security Fétis signed anything that was 
offered to him for signature. He had lived a good many years in 
London, but was still a thorough Frenchman in his profound 
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ignorance of English law, and he had, moreover, a somewhat 
exaggerated estimate of his influence over his master. He had 
never yet failed in his attacks upon Mr. Topsparkle’s purse, and 
he thought his resources in that direction were almost unlimited. 
This had encouraged him in extravagance, and had fostered the 
habit of reckless gaming which was the open vice of the age. 

‘You ought to be making a fortune, not losing one, Fétis, with 
such a house as yours,’ said Topsparkle, counting over a bundle of 
bank notes after the note of hand had been duly executed. ‘I am 
told that the most fashionable men in town patronise your supper 
room, and build their occasional nests upon your upper floors, 
where you have bachelor quarters, as I understand, for gentlemen 
who are in town for too short a season to disturb the desolation of 
their family mansions.’ 

‘ The business is not unprofitable,’ replied Fétis deprecatingly, 
‘and my patrons are among the flower of the aristocracy. But I 
have an expensive wife.’ 

‘What can we expect, my good fellow, when at our age we 
marry reigning beauties,’ asked Topsparkle lightly. ‘ Your lady 
was a dancer at the Opera House, I am told, and a toast among 
the bloods who frequent the green-room. Did you think she would 
transform herself into a Dutch housewife, tuck up her sleeves and 
peel vegetables in the kitchen, because you chose to marry her ?’ 

‘Unhappily she has caught the infection of that accursed 
house, and plays as deep as a lady of fashion,’ said Fétis ruefully. 

‘My good Fétis, a young woman must have some kind of 
diversion. If she does not gamble, she will play you a worse turn. 
See how indulgent I am to her ladyship on that score. ’Tis only 
when her losses become outrageous that I venture a gentle remon- 
strance. And so your pretty little French wife has learnt the 
trick of the town, and dreams of spadillo and codille, like a 
woman of fashion. By the way, I hear Lord Lavendale is in 
London again. Pray does he ever use your house ?’ 

‘No, sir, I have never seen him there. He is not in my set.’ 

‘And yet I take it your set is a wild one, and likely to suit his 
lordship.’ 

‘Nay, sir, they tell me Lavendale has sobered down since his 
return from the Continent, and neither drinks nor plays as deep as 
he did at the beginning of the late King’s reign.’ 

‘Is it so? Well, he is a mighty pretty fellow, and a prime 
favourite with the women. Some one told me the other day that 
he was in a consumption. You may begin to dress my head. Is 
that true, d’ye think ?’ 

‘The consumption, sir. Nay, I fancy ’tis an idle story got up 
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by his lordship to make him more interesting to the sex. Women 
love a man who is reported to be dying. I have known men 
whose lives have been despaired of for ten years at a stretch, and 
who have wound up by marrying fortunes, having very little but 
their bad health to recommend them. A fellow who has no other 
capital may marry a rich widow on the strength of a consumption 
or a heart complaint.’ 

‘I am told Lord Lavendale is looking younger and handsomer 
than ever,’ pursued Topsparkle ; ‘but I thought it might be the 
hectic of disease which imparted a delusive beauty.’ 

‘I doubt, sir, the fellow is well enough, and will outlive us all,’ 
said Fétis, with a malicious pleasure in blighting his master’s 
hopes. 

He finished his work of art upon Topsparkle’s countenance, 
putting in every minute touch as carefully asa miniature painter. 
He fitted the stately wig upcn the bald pate, and then Mr. Top- 
sparkle put his head into the powdering closet for the last sprinkle 
of maréchale, and emerged therefrom in all the perfection of 
artificial grace and court fashion. His coat and waistcoat were mar- 
vels of the tailor’s and embroideress’s art ; his cravat was a miracle 
of Roman point worked by Ursuline nuns in a convent amidst the 
Apennines ; his diamond shoe-buckles were of an exquisite neatness 
and elegance, his red-heeled shoes a work of art setting off to per- 
fection the narrow foot and arched instep. 

The delicate duties of this elaborate toilet: completed, Fétis was 
free till the evening. Mr. Topsparkle had meaner hirelings who 
attended to his lesser wants and waited upon him all day long. 
Fétis was the artist in chief, the high priest in the temple, and his 
ministrations were confined to the sacred and secret hours in which 
youth and good looks were elaborated from age and decay. 

To-day Mr. Fétis was inwardly impatient to begone, yet was 
far too well bred to betray his impatience by the faintest indica- 
tion. He seemed rather to linger, as if loth to depart, arranged 
the gold and ivory fittings of the nécessatre with nicest care, gave 
a finishing polish to patch and pulvilio boxes, perfume bottles, and 
tortoiseshell combs, and it was only when Mr. Topsparkle dis- 
missed him that he gave a sliding bow and glided gracefully from 
the room, as elegant in every detail of his costume as his master, 
but with the subdued and sober colouring which implied gravity of 
manners and humility of station. 

When he was gone, Mr. Topsparkle rose from the sofa where 
he had been reclining in an attitude of luxurious repose, and began 
to pace the room, full of thought. 

‘I don’t like the rascal’s manner, he said to himself, ‘He 
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is too bold, presumes too much upon his usefulness in the 
present, and ’—after a thoughtful pause—‘in the past. He has 
become a horse leech, bleeds me of five thousand a year. Yet, 
after all, ’tis hardly worth troubling about. The mere amount in 
itself is scarce worth a thought to a man of my means, though I 
might endow a bishopric on a less income, and get some credit 
for my generosity. To maintain a profligate and gamester, a 
pander to fashionable follies, only because he has the art of lay- 
ing on a cosmetic and pencilling an eyebrow to a higher degree than 
any one else! Yet after all ’tis something to have one’s toilet 
performed skilfully, and a blunderer would put me in a fever every 
time he touched me. Why should I grudge the fellow his wages ? 
he is as necessary to me as Dubois was to the Duke, and he would 
accept no lesser recompense than to be prime-minister, and have 


all the threads of state intrigue in his hands. This fellow of mine : 
is an unambitious, innocuous scoundrel. He only touches my 
purse.’ 


He rang for his footman, one of those splendid functionaries 
being always in attendance in athree-cornered lobby or ante-room 
outside Mr. Topsparkle’s study. This chamber was an oak-panelled 
well, lighted from a skylight, cold in winter and suffocating in 
summer ; but the lacquey, sitting on a velvet-covered bench with } 
his silken legs stretched out before him, was supposed to enjov a 
life of luxurious idleness. 

‘My chocolate and the papers,’ ordered Mr. Topsparkle. ¢ Stay, 
you can put on some logs before you go. °Tis odiously cold this 
morning.’ 

He went back to his sofa, which was in front of the fire. The 
chocolate was brought almost immediately, as if by magic, most 
of Mr. Topsparkle’s desires being divined beforehand and duly 
prepared for, lest he should complain, like the late French King, 
that he had ‘ almost waited.’ 

The footman wheeled a little table beside the sofa, and arranged 
his master’s pillows, while a second attendant spirit brought the 
silver-gilt chocolate pot on a salver and the fashionable journals, 
those thin and meagre papers which in the absence of parliamen- 
tary debates eked out their scanty public news with much private 
scandal, announcements of intended marriages that never came 
off, hints at reported elopements under the thin veil of initials, 
theatrical criticism, and quotations from some lordling’s satiric 
poem, for in those days almost all lordlings had an itch for satire, 
and fancied they could write. If the verses appeared anonymously, 
were fairly metrical and particularly spiteful, they were generally 
debited to Pope or Lady Mary, and the anonymous lordling went 
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about for a week or two rubbing his hands and chuckling and 
telling all the town under the seal of secrecy that he was the 
author of that remarkable lampoon which had just convulsed 
society. 

Mr. Topsparkle sipped his chocolate, and tried to read his 
papers: but this morning he found himself in no humour for 
public news—the last letter from the Continent—the last highway 
robbery in Denmark Street, St. Giles—or even for the more appe- 
tising private scandal, about the Lady at Richmond Court who 
had suddenly retired from society, but was not in a wasting sick- 
ness, or the celebrated Duchess, once a famous beauty, whose 
housemaids had left her in a body because the ducal board wages 
were two shillings a week under the customary allowance. Mr. 
Topsparkle’s mind was too intently occupied upon his own business 
to compassionate the Richmond lady or to speculate whether 
the anonymous duchess was the mighty Sarah of Blenheim, or her 
mad Grace of Buckingham, both alike notorious for pride and 
parsimony. 

He flung the journals aside with an oath. 

‘These scribblersare the stupidest scoundrels alive, he muttered, 
‘there is not an ounce of wit in the whole fraternity. Oh, for the 
days of Steele and Addison, when one was sure of pleasant reading 
with one’s breakfast! Their trumpery imitators give the outward 
form of the essay without its spirit.’ 

The footman appeared. 

‘A lady is below, sir, who says she will be mightily obliged if 
you will allow her ten minutes’ conversation.’ 

‘Pray, who is the lady who calls at such an extraordinary hour 
before a gentleman’s day has begun ?’ 

‘She gave no name, sir.’ 

‘ Go ask who she is.’ 

The man retired, and returned to say the lady was a stranger 
to Mr. Topsparkle, and asked an interview as a favour. 

‘So! That sounds mysterious,’ said Topsparkle; ‘ pray what 
manner of personage isshe? Does she look like a genteel beggar, 
elderly and shabby, ina greasy black silk hood and mantle, eh, 
my man?’ 

‘No, sir, the person is young and handsome. She looks rather 
like one of the foreign singing women your honour is pleased to 
patronise.’ 

‘Singing women! Why, do you know, blockhead, that those 
singing women, as you call them, are the beloved of princes, and 
have the salaries of prime ministers? Singing women, forsooth! 
And this stranger is young and pretty, you say?’ 
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‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘And a foreigner ?’ 

‘T am sure of that, sir.’ 

‘You can show her up.’ 

Mr. Topsparkle composed himself into an attitude on the sofa, 
like Louis the Fourteenth. Flatterers told him that he resembled 
that superb monarch, as he did in the fact that much of his dignity 
and splendour was derived from costume. Seated upon his cut 
velvet sofa, with the skirts of his coat spreading wide, his jewelled 
rapier at his side, he had certainly an almost regal air, calculated 
to overawe a nameless foreign woman, who was in all probability 
an adventuress whose audacity was her only passport to that 
stately mansion. 

The footman threw open the door, and announced ‘ A lady to 
wait upon your honour,’ and then a plump little woman in a quilted 
satin petticoat, and short tucked up gown, fluttering all over with 
sherry-coloured bows, and with a cherry-coloured hood setting off 
but in no wise concealing a mass of unpowdered black hair in crisp 
babyish curls which clustered about a low forehead, and agreeably 
shaded the brightest black eyes Mr. Topsparkle had seen fora long 
time, eyes brimming with coquetry, and not without a lurking 
craftiness of expression which set the admiring gentleman upon his 
guard. 

The lady’s nose was retroussé, her lips somewhat too thick for 
beauty, but of a carmine tint which was accentuated by the artful 
adjustment of patches; the lady’s complexion was not quite so arti- 
ficial as Mr. Topsparkle’s, but it revealed an acquaintance with 
some of the highest branches of the face-painting art. The lady 
in general effect looked about three-and-twenty. Mr. Topsparkle 
put her down for a round eight-and-thirty. 

‘My dear madam, I beg you to be seated,’ said Topsparkle, 
waving his white attenuated hand graciously towards a chair, and 
admiring his rings and point lace ruffle ashe didso. ‘ You honour 
me vastly by this pleasant impromptu visit. May I offer youa 
cup of chocolate ?’” 

‘You are too condescending, sir. I took my chocolate before 
I left home,’ replied the cherry-coloured intruder, sinking grace- 
fully into a chair, and rounding her plump white arms as she ad- 
justed her cherry satin muff. ‘I venture to call at this early hour, 
before the great world has begun to besiege your lordship’s door, 
because I have an appeal to make to your bounteous generosity.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ said Mr. Topsparkle within himself. 
‘This cherry-coloured personage has come to beg.’ 

He was so used to be begged of that his heart had hardened itself, 
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was adamant against all such petitions; but he did not object 
when the mendicant was a pretty woman, with whom he might 
indulge in half-an-hour’s innocent persiflage at the cost of a few 
guineas. 

‘Dearest madam, I am all ears,’ he murmured languidly. 

‘Sir, you behold a deeply-injured woman,’ said the lady with 
a tragic air, and the announcement sounded like the beginning of 
a very long story. 

Say not so, I beseech you, madam ; the character is so odiously 
common,’ protested Mr. Topsparkle. ‘That piquant countenance, 
those brilliant eyes bespeak originality. Such a face is designed 
only to injure, the mission of such beauty is to destroy.’ 

‘Ah, sir, there was a day when I knew my power and used it ; 
you who are a frequenter of the opera may perhaps remember the 
name and person of Coralie Legrand.’ 

‘Your person, madam, once seen can never be forgotten ; and 
if I had heard you sing in the opera , 

‘Sir, I was a dancer, not a singer,’ exclaimed the lady with a 
wounded air. 

‘Was, madam; nay, speak not of yourself in the past, * wit 
Ilium;” say not such charms are for ever withdrawn from the 
public eye—that the flame of the candles no longershines upon that 
beauty—that some selfish churl, some avaricious hoarder of loveli- 
ness has appropriated so fair a being for his own exclusive property.’ 

‘It is true, sir. I who had once half the town at my feet am 
now mewed up in a back parlour, and scolded if I venture to ex- 
change half-a-dozen sentences with some aristocratic pretty fellow, 
or to venture a guinea or so at ombre.’ 

‘Soho!’ exclaimed Topsparkle, becoming suddenly intent. 
‘Your name, madam, your name, I entreat!’ 

‘I was Coralie Legrand, leading dancer in the first division of 
the ballet at the Royal Haymarket Opera. I am Mrs. Fétis, your 
valet’s ill-used wife; and it is on my husband’s account that I 
venture 

‘Madam, you have the strongest claim upon me. Fétis is an 
old servant 

‘He is an old servant. If I had known how old before I 
married him 

‘Oh, madam, he is not a septuagenarian ; Fétis is my junior.’ 

‘He looks your lordship’s senior ; but it is not so much his age 
I object to. I would forgive him for being ninety if he were only 
kind and indulgent and generous.’ 

‘And is he capable of meanness to so bewitching a wife ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he is horribly stingy. At this hour I am being 
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dunn2d to death by my next door neighbour to whom I owea 
paltry fifteen guineas. She is Madame Furbelow, the court mil- 
liner, a person of some ton, and she and 1 were dearest friends 
till this money trouble parted us—but ’tis shocking not to be able 
to pay one’s debts of honour. Yet, to my certain knowledge, Fétis 
has lost hundreds in a single night to some of his fine gentlemen 
customers, who fool him by pretending to treat him as a friend. 
There was the wild Duke of Wharton, for instance, and his club 
of intriguers, the Schemers they called themselves, a committee of 
gallants, who used to hold their meetings at our house and plot mis- 
chief against poor innocent women—how to off carry silly heiresses 
and to conquer rich widows. {is Grace had a bank at faro, and 
that foolish husband of mine was a frequent loser.’ 

‘He must have won sometimes, madam. He must have had 
his lucky nights like the rest of us.’ 

‘Then he kept his good luck to himself, sir; I never heard of 
it. He said he ought to have the devil’s luck in love since he was 
so cursedly unlucky at cards and dice. And then though he has the 
effrontery to deny me a few guineas, I have heard him boast that 
he had claims upon you which you must always honour, that your 
purse was a golden stream which could never run dry.’ 

‘Oh, he has boasted. has he, the poor foolish fellow, boasted of 
his power over me?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, I did not presume to mention the word “ power.” 
He has bragged of his services to you—long and faithful services 
such as no other man in Europe would have rendered to a master. 
He has curious fits at times—but I did not come hither to betray 
his secrets, poor creature ; I came in the hope that your lordship, 
who has been ever so bountiful to my husbaud, could perhaps 
grant some small pecuniary favour to a poor woman in distress ——’ 

‘Madam, my purse is at your service,’ exclaimed Topsparkle 
eagerly, taking out a well-filled pocket-book and selecting a 
couple of bank-notes. ‘Here is a trifling sum which will enable 
you to pay your neighbour and leave a surplus for some future 
transactions of the same kind, or for another hood like that which 
becomes you so admirably. Pray, never hesitate to call upon me 
for any petty assistance of this kind.’ 

The fair Coralie cooed her thanks with a gentle murmuring as 
of a wood-pigeon, and ventured so far as to imprint her rosy lips 
upon her benefactor’s lean hand, a kiss which Mr. Topsparkle 
received as a compliment, although he stealthily wiped his hand 
with his cambric handkerchief the next minute. 

‘And you say that my poor Louis is odd at times,’ he said 
caressingly ; ‘I hope he does not drink ?’ 
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‘I think not, sir. There is a terrible deal of drinking goes on 
in our house, but I doubt if my husband is ever the worse for 
liquor. But he has strange fits sometimes of a night, cannot 
sleep, or sleeps but for five minutes at a time, and then starts up 
from his bed and walks up and down the room, saying that he is 
haunted, haunted by the souls he has ruined. He says there isa 
ghost in this house.’ 

‘Indeed,’ cried Mr. Topsparkle, looking round him and assum- 
ing his airiest manner, ‘and yet I do not fancy this looks like the 
habitation of ghosts. There are no cobwebs festconing the walls, 
no bats and owls flitting across the ceiling, no dirt, decay or 
desolation.’ 

‘Nay, sir, it is a splendid house, full of beautifulest things. 
Yet I have heard my husband on those sleepless nights of his when 
he has talked more to himself than to me—I have heard him say 
that he has rushed out of this house at twilight with the cold 
sweat pouring down his face.’ 

‘Then, my dear lady, I fear there is no room to doubt that 
your husband has taken to drink. The symptoms you depict are 
precisely those of a drunkard’s disease known to all medical men. 
The sleepless nights—the imagination of ghosts and phantoms— 
the cold sweat—these are as common and as plain as the pustules 
that denote small pox or the spots that indicate scarlet fever. If 
your husband does not drink openly be assured he drinks deep in 
secret. You had better get him away from London. What say 
you to returning to your native country ?’ 

Mrs. Fétis shrugged her shoulders with a doubtful air. She 
often talked rapturously of la belle France, raved of her sunny 
south, that gracious city of Perigord where she had been born and 
reared to the age of fifteen. Yet for all the common purposes of 
life she had liked London a great deal better. 

‘ There is nothing I should love so much,’ she protested. ‘ But 
‘twould be madness to leave a house in which we have sunk all our 
means and our labour with the hope of getting our reward by a 
competence in our old age. Indeed, sir, we could not afford to 
leave Poland Street.’ 

‘Not if you were amply provided for elsewhere?’ asked Top- 
sparkle, 

‘ Ah, sir, to be provided for by others—by a kind of pension 
from a wealthy benefactor for instance,’ looking at him searchingly, 
as if she were measuring his capacity for generosity, ‘that is 
all very well for poor-spirited people—the English lower classes 
have no pride. But my husband and I are of an independent 
mind. We would rather have our liberty even in poverty than be 
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pensioners upon anyone’s bounty, which might be withdrawn at a 
day’s notice.’ 

‘ Nay, a pension of that kind to be useful must be assured to 
you—something in the way of an annuity in the public funds for 
instance—dependent on your own lives, and not upon any one else’s 
frail thread of existence.’ 

Mrs. Fétis looked interested, and almost convinced. 

*°Twould be a delicious life and free from care, but Fétis has 
a passion for London, and all whom I loved in my own country 
are dead. It would be but to go back to their graves.’ 

Mr. Topsparkle said nomore. He did not want to appear over 
anxious to banish his old servant, yet the man’s tone to-day, and the 
wife’s revelations had intensified a feeling he had entertained for a 
long time, a feeling that the time had come when it would be very 
agreeable to get rid of his @me damnée. He would suffer con- 
siderable inconvenience undoubtedly from the loss of a valet who 
so thoroughly understood his complexion ; but anything was better 
than the everlasting vicinity of a servant who knew too much. 

He dismissed the Frenchwoman with a compliment, escorted 
her to the ante-room, and kissed her hand with finished courtesy 
before he committed her to the care of the footman, and then he 
went back to his sofa, warmed his feet at the log-fire, and gave 
himself up to serious thought. 

‘The man is getting dangerous,’ he thought ; ‘ he was always a 
creature of excitable temper, and now he has drunk or gamed him- 
self into a kind of mental fever, from which perhaps the next stage 
would be madness. Betterso! Nobody believesa madman. And 
if he were to make any revelations about the remote past, who is 
there to confirm him? No one. The old Venetian must long 
since have been numbered with his ancestors. The apothecary 
disappeared thirty years ago and left not a trace behind him. If 
it had not been for that damnable scandal at the time, set on foot 
and fostered by that villain Churchill, I could laugh any accusa- 
tion of Fétis to scorn; but there are a few of my contemporaries 
malicious enough to have long memories, and I would do much to 
avoid a revival of that hellish outcry which drove me from the 
hustings and from the country. I have not forgotten. That 
hateful scene at Brentford is as vivid in my mind as if it had 
happened yesterday. And he has begun to talk, to get up in the 
middle of the night and to rave about being haunted. And this 
loquacious wife of his will repeat his ravings to all her gossips. 
Yes, there is danger, were it ever so slight. A man of my im- 


portance isa target for every venomous arrow. Fétis, you must 
be silenced.’ 
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He rose and paced the room slowly, meditating upon the 

position in all its aspects, with all its possibilities of evil. There 

0 was his wife, of whose loyalty he was ever doubtful. What if that | 

| old scandal were to reach her ears? Would she not use it as a | 
weapon against him, ally herself with her old lover for his 

destruction? The very thought made that magnificent periwig | 

} of his tremulous as if with a palsy. | 

The man must be got out of the way somehow. If he did not | 

snap at the bait of a handsome annuity and accept retirement to | 

his native land, there might be other means, nearer, shorter, of 

disposing of him. 

Yes, there was one way, short and easy, as it seemed to Mr. 

Topsparkle; a way of making Louis Fétis safe for ever: but that 

‘ way would leave the wife at liberty—and she might be dangerous. 

‘No, she can be bought,’ thought Topsparkle, ‘she is vain and 

empty-headed. I can manage her—but he—lI have been an idiot 

to keep him about me so long—and yet he has been useful. I 

have leant upon him—never knowing when I might need his help. 

| I have believed in his discretion, have thought him secret as the 

grave ; and now that he has begun to blab to that silly wife of his, 

my confidence is destroyed for ever—all sense of security is gone.’ 
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Che Croubles of a Literary Family. 


BY THREE OF ITS MEMBERS. 


Part I. 
JUANITA, 


THERE is no doubt that we are all having it very badly, and a most 
uncomfortable disease it is. We have grown up in the most 
splendid bodily health, and as a family have been the envy of all 
our friends and acquaintances for our extraordinary freedom from 
the complaints which run through their own houses now and then, 
but never come near us. But what are measles and whooping- 
cough and scarlet-fever compared to chronic intellectual disease ? 
When it is a case of bodily illness, is not the patient thankful to 
be tended and soothed ? does he not submit with meekness to each 
decree of the doctor, and humbly do what his nurse bids him? 
It is very different when the mind is at fever-heat, and the intel- 
lect unduly excited, for they rebel against every attempt to calm 
and comfort them—they take offence at the most well-meant 
admonitions, the most skilfully administered opiates. And this is 
what I sorrowfully confess is the matter with us all—the Literary 
Disease has got into the house, and we have fallen victims to its 
desperate and relentless clutch. 

We are not entirely free from blame in the matter. I do not 
mean that as things are at present we could have avoided this 
calamity, but we ought not to have been so foolish as to settle 
down in an infected neighbourhood like this, where we are barely 
half a mile from the most literary and intellectual town in Dash- 
shire. For many reasons I cannot give its real name, though I 
am strongly tempted to do so, as a serious warning to innocent 
and unconscious folk to keep well to windward of it, so I will call 
it Mentis. ‘Mentis is my name, and Mentis my natur, it might 
truly say, altering the vulgar appellation of Gamp to one more 
suited to its own lofty position in the realms of intellect. It has 
many schools and colleges, more for girls than for boys—indeed 
there is a whole street occupied from one end to the other by lady- 
professors and mistresses. It requires a good deal of moral 
courage to walk down that street, and, to tell the truth, Il Padrone 
was more cowardly than anyone else, and for a long time could 
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not, or at any rate would not, bring himself to do it without at 
least four of the family to protect him. 

It was not that he had the presumption to suppose that he 
could ever be noticed by any of the inhabitants, but he said, ‘ You 
see, Juanita, I’m not a pachyderm, and though I haven’t a mind, 
I have a conscience that tells me my intellectual deficiencies ; and 
whenever I go down Aristotle Street, I am overwhelmed by a sort of 
nightmare of philosophies, and dictionaries, and grammars, and like 
the beaver in the “ Hunting of the Snark,” I get to “ recollecting 
with tears how in earlier years, I had taken no pains with my sums.” ’ 

But a lady-professor did look out of the window one day, not 
at the Padrone, but at our youngest lady who accompanied him. 
‘Remarkable forehead that child has,’ she said; ‘she ought to be 
in my class for arithmetic; [ am certain she is worth teaching, 
and will make a mathematician, and come on for Newnham in 
eight or nine years, I must see La Padrona about it.’ 

An open attack like that, however, was not likely to catch our 
poor youngest lady. La Padrona, with polite tbs and pretty 
assurances of gratitude, avoided that danger, but alas! only her- 
self to fall a victim to another form of it within the very next 
week, Of course she did not become violently ill all at once, but 
symptoms set in. She was asked to join two Societies, one of 
which wrote essays, and one discussed opinions. The lady who 
asked her was so kindly and pleasant, and so truly believed in the 
advantages derived by herself from these Societies (though we who 
know her do not see it, but believe her thought would be just as 
clezr, her sense as strong, her actions as wise, if she had never 
come within a mile of an Essay Society. We believe this, but we 
don’t say it, for fear of being called critical, as we sometimes are. 

3ut why may our contemporaries at the Ladies’ Colleges be critical 
upon Shakespeare, and in giving ‘a comprehensive review of all 
the authors of the Elizabethan era,’ and we not be critical upon 
the affairs of our ordinary daily life, and our intercourse with our 
neighbours ?)—the lady, I say, who offered the cup, offered it so 
prettily, with such assurances of the delights of the draught, that 
La Padrona was fairly déceived, and she drank, and she joined ! 
‘It will be so good for me,’ she said, hopefully ; ‘I am so fright- 
fully ignorant.’ 

‘Then,’ said Antonia, ‘let us thank heaven that we haven’t a 
well-taught mother.’ 

La Padrona repented somewhat, after reflecting a little on 
what she had done, but there was now no help for it—it was too 
late, and we could only do our best to comfort her. Antonia and 
I may have had our own opinion from the first as to the wisdom 
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of her proceeding; but we have been brought up in an old- 
fashioned way, and we never criticise what La Padrona does. I 
observe that a good many girls, whom we know slightly, differ 
from us in this respect. I once heard one of them say, ‘I don’t 
like such and such a thing; if ever my mother does it, I shut her 
up directly.’ So we only comforted La Padrona with appropriate 
platitudes. 

One day, Antonia rushed into the room with a face of horror 
that scared us all out of our wits. ‘What do you think! our 
youngest lady has got it, it’s coming out all over her. I thought 
she was out of sorts the last two days; she was preoccupied and 
evidently deep in thought, and you might have noticed she didn’t 
pay proper attention to the treacle pudding to-day, and now here’s 
the explanation: she has brought me this,’ and Antonia held out 
a copy-book, quite full. ‘ It’s a novel, and oh, Padrona, she wants 
to know before evening post which publisher she’d better send it to!’ 

It was only too true; but of course at our youngest lady’s age 
it was merely a childish form of the complaint, and could be easily 
dealt with—comparatively, I mean. We propounded to her that 
it was scarcely etiquette for a lady to adopt literature as a profes- 
sion at the early age of nine, and Il Padrone gave her a penny to 
buy sweets with, and La Padrona said if she would be very good 
she might go out on theriver with us the next day. That pleased 
her, and she donned her most charmingly angelic manner, which 
helped us to throw off for a time all the miserable intellectual 
symptoms which beset us, and spend a delightful day under the 
blue, and among the green, with a west wind blowing, and a ripple 
on the water. Happy day! the last holiday rationally spent. 
Our disease developed rapidly after that, and now we see every- 
thing through dark-blue spectacles—every event of daily, nay 
hourly life—every accident or incident that happens to ourselves, 
or our neighbours—the affairs of the nation, poor dear nation !— 
the talk at afternoon teas—all is considered by us with reference 
to literary uses. We do not feel properly sorrowful when stout 
gentlemen of our acquaintance slip up upon polished floors, and 
sit down somewhat suddenly on the ground—when nervous young 
curates inform their audience that Wednesday will be the Feast 
of the Conversation of S. Paul—we only say ‘ that will do for your 
story nicely, Antonia,’ or, ‘ Juanita, that will give you an example 
for your essay on Prevision and Prudence.’ 

For Antonia and I are both particularly bad by this time, 
though we did succeed in curing our youngest lady. We knew 
her efforts could not as yet be of any pecuniary importance to her 
family, and yet circumstances rendered it advisable that it should 
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be what Antonia calls ‘lucratively accommodated ;’ for a poor dear 
unlucky aged uncle of ours, who was I] Padrone’s guardian in the 
days of his youth, and a trustee, or something of that sort, I believe 
(I’m sorry I don’t understand business), has somehow been instru- 
mental in causing us the loss of somewhere about 400/. a year. 
We are all very glad he is none the worse, but then we are. It is 
rather the family custom to laugh when we are hurt—and on this 
occasion we laughed a little hysterically. And then there’s Tom, 
who will want a new rig at the end of this voyage. So perhaps, 
all things considered, it’s not very wonderful if we, living in 
the midst of literary and intellectual interests and efforts, and 
authoresses—no, not authors—should have soared, or tried to soar, 
to their level, with a view to bringing down again a few little 
crumbs for our own sustenance. But all the same our condition 
is pitiable, and I really feel for I1 Padrone. He is so kind to us, 
and says it is good practice for us to try and set down our ideas ; 
and it is so lucky that he has begun to preach extempore, for now 
we can use up all his stock of sermon-paper; and yesterday he 
bought a big bottle of ink, which lives on a bracket in the hall, 
and to which we all go with our empty ink-pots. It is like a 
perpetual fountain, with thirsty people always flocking round it 
for refreshment. There is a formidable row of desks on the 
dining-room sideboard, and one or two always open on the table 
before their owner who writes busily, or gazes out of window in 
melancholy meditation. We preach at oneanother. ‘ Yes, that’s 
very nice. J like it. I don’t know whether it’s startling enough 
for popular taste. Do try to be sensational, and invent a plot.’ 
That is one of our great griefs ; we can none of us invent a plot. 
I know we have lots of ideas, and so I hope they originate in 
brains, but I fear they must be rambling and disconnected, and 
not easily concentrated on any one subject. 

I suppose the Literary Disease must run its course. We can 
find no cure; and yet, strange to say, discouragement and failure 
do not put an end to our sufferings. All day it goeson. Some 
one is called to luncheon: she comes with a plaintive moan, ‘Oh 
for a title! I cannot live without a title: some good charitable 
person, help me to a title!’ 

She does not mean that she vainly begs to get into the 
Peerage, or the Trade-mark book, as Jack used to call it when he 
was little and liked to look at the coats-of-arms. Is the phrase a 
radical sign of grace in him? But it is another great grief that 
no one can invent a name. We are all very sorry for each other, 
but what can we do? Violent measures have been tried, but in 
vain. Sedatives are useless, for every day brings its little events 
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and new developments of character among us, and we no longer 
take a simple child-like joy in the thousand and one little oddities 
of daily life—we analyse them, we translate them, we consider 
them only in reference to their availability for literary purposes. 
But it is a tiny consolation to reflect that we are now in some 
measure turning the tables on our literary troubles by writing 
them down. 


Part II. 


ANTONTA. 


Have you ever stayed with a literary family ? Do you know 
what such an experience means? Then think, how far, far worse 
it is to belong to a literary family, as I do. 

Then, too, it is my fault that these papers are being written: I 
am the innocent cause of it all; for yesterday, when by prodigious 
efforts the family was at last collected for tea, La Padrona came 
in with her Jast chapter for us to read, Juanita had got an idea 
for a new story, and the fact that I had a fair copy to make was 
weighing on my spirits; literary troubles are bad enough, but 
when one is very poor and has domestic troubles on top of them, 
one is tempted to wish one could be all mind and no matter, or 
vice versi! LIhad poised my chair on its hind -lezs and was read- 
ing La Padrona’s latest production, and eating a piece of cake, 
when I suddenly looked up and saw an appalling sight. My small 
brother Ted had taken advantage of the family abstraction to 
come to tea without cleansing himself, and from the colour of his 
hands I have reason to believe that he had been playing in the 
coal-hole; he had taken a bit of moist new bread, had rolled it 
into a ball between his little negro’s paws, and then, when suffici- 
ently black, he had—swallowed it. It is horrible but it is true. I 
looked up just too late to prevent it, and after snubbing Ted 
pretty severely, I laid down the paper and sighed, ‘ Oh dear, the 
troubles of a literary family !’ 

‘Capital, Antonia,’ said La Padrona directly; ‘that’s a very 
good title, we'll make it so.’ 

And this is only one instance out of many ; our lightest words 
are caught up and twisted into titles, our smallest actions are 
enlarged into incidents. La Padrona once actually wrote a book 
called Pixies and Nixies, in which she showed us all up; to be 
sure, I don’t see why she shouldn’t turn an honest penny by means 
of her children, and I dare say she feels now, poor thing, just as we 
all do, ‘Oh I am weary of writing, and fain would lie down.’ But 
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now you see how it has come about that we are writing ‘The 
Troubles of a Literary Family.’ I have heard of zsthetic ladies who 
have to live up to their tea-pot. We have to write up to our 
title. 

Here I was interrupted. After asking me whether the market 
gardener had sent up a proper supply of potatoes, Juanita carried 
off my paper to read over the fire, and I took hers. The conversa- 
tion which ensued showed plainly that our troubles were worse 
than ever; ‘La Padrona,’ said I mournfully, ‘do you think the 
family can ever earn enough to pay for the ink it uses?’ She 
gave a little laugh, and ‘Put it in, Antonia, put it in,’ said she ; 
and here it goesin! But none the less I am really frightened ; 
if we are not all mad within a twelvemonth it will be a mercy. 
For some time I have been used to listening carefully to other 
people’s speeches with a view to utilising them, but now I con- 
stantly catch myself saying something to see how it sounds, and if 
it will do for an article or an essay, or a love-story. 

The worst of all is, and what makes a great jumble in our 
heads, that we have to be in the back regions (that is the store- 
room and the kitchen) at certain times. We had some rich scenes 
when first we became so very poor, and Juanita and I had to turn 
to and do our share of the work. One day I shall never forget ; 
La Padrona was away, and I had that morning sent down an order 
for a bit of beef, not specifying the size thereof. (I know better 
now.) Whereupon the sinful butcher, though of course he knew 
perfectly well what he ought to have sent, straightway forwarded 
what I considered must be a complete cow. I went into the kitchen 
to interview the meat, preparatory to hanging it up in the oven 
ready to cook; and when I saw the mountain on the table I gave 
astart anda cry. Juanita, the dear creature, came flying to my 
aid; and then came a sight I shall never forget ; my stately sister, 
who had hitherto devoted her mental energies entirely to art, 
wringing her hands over the great, piece of raw meat, and crying 
out, ‘ Will it keep, oh, Antonia? when was it killed, when was it 
killed, that’s what I want to know?’ I was nearly helpless with 
laughing, but I managed to ejaculate, ‘The boy drove it up and 
killed it in the larder.’ The look on her face when she heard me 
say it! 

The way my old schoolfellows regard me always fills me with 
amusement. On one point they are all alike ; they are all equally 
ignorant ; they none of them know where their dinner comes from, 
or how it comes. 

Number One is calmly contemptuous ; she comes to see me some- 
times, but she entirely ignores my domestic labours. ‘ Kitty,’ I said 
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once, * tell me now, can you cook a cabbage?’ I must be irre- 
pressible or I should have been annihilated by the look which she 
bestowed upon me as she answered gently but firmly, ‘ No, Antonia, 
I could not do that.’ It was a case of ‘I cook a cabbage! I will 
see you > but she would have had a fit if I had made the 
quotation. 

Number Two is interested. She came up to luncheon one day, 
half-an-hour too late, so I took her into the kitchen while I cooked 
her an omelette. She watched me as if I were performing magical 
feats. 

Number Three is disgusted with us. Last time she came I 
felt particularly mischievous, so I told her the little anecdote of 
Juanita and the cow, and sang for her amusement a Scotch song 
which quite incidentally mentions the devil. She has not been 
near us since; the mingled flavour of cookery and profanity was 
too much for her. But I dare say she will come again, regarding 
us as a curious study. 

(Here comes Juanita again. No, don’t strike it out. If La 
Padrona doesn’t like it, she can.) 

Just at present I have an intellectual pull over Juanita. I 
have been away from home for a couple of months, and have stored 
up a lot of speeches, some of which I have used, and some of which 
I have in reserve. I have paid visits at several houses, and seen 
a lot of new people, and watched them intently. Poor dears! 
when they thought they were being so charitable in taking pains 
to draw out the school-girl, they little thought she was mentally 
jotting down peculiarities in their visages which would do for 
description, little tricks of speech which would tell in conversation, 
and so forth. But I needn’t feel dreadfully mean, for there is no 
chance (I fear) of their ever being confronted by their portraits in 
print. I sent some of them off tothe ‘ Beautified British Banner’ 
this morning. 

It is pathetic to hear Tom talking about it all; his one ambi- 
tion is that we should all be commonplace ; he thinks he is so, and 
flatters himself; he little knows! His letters lately have proved 
the startling originality of his mind. The fatal germ of criticism 
has been lying dormant for many years, and at last he is beginning 
to develope it. Now there is only one of us free from the taint, 
and that is Ted. Even he is not commonplace. He is original, 
I regret to say, but oh triumph! he is not critical. We eagerly 
watch for symptoms, but they are not forthcoming. I begin to 
hope that he will go through life without ever taking the trouble 
to think what this means, or why that is not better done, or what 
the reason of anything at allis. I said I hoped, but as I wrote a 
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doubt began to cross my mind. It certainly would be a great 
thing if one of us could take things as he found them—but then, 
he wouldn’t exactly be one of us. 

The intellectual ladies are a great joke, but I feel a little 
grudge against them. If we had never come to Mentis, or if the 
ladies in Mentis had been simply domestic, we should never have 
caught this dreadful fever. But we did leave our happy breezy 
home, and we did come to Mentis, and the ladies here are intellec- 
tual, and oh dear me! worst of all, La Padrona did send me to the 
High School: J shall never forget my advent there; I was most 
profoundly impressed with a sense of my own ignorance and 
thought I should be the laughing-stock of the school. I marched 
thither the first morning minus gloves, and was not even aware of 
the monstrosity of my conduct till the mistress, as I was going 
away, laid her hand on my brown paw (I am naturally brown-skinned 
and after four months’ sea and wind, was doubtless copper-coloured), 
and said I must wear gloves for the future. It could not have 
been said more kindly or more gently, but the few girls who over- 
heard looked significantly at each other, and I felt there was an 
eleventh commandment I had never been taught. The plunge 
was so tremendous! Boys and animals were not altogether strange, 
but girls outside my own family I had hardly ever seen. I felt 
like Mr. Buckland’s Puss when they were getting her into her bag. 
When this was accomplished, all of a sudden I began to work like 
a fury and to tremble whenever the head-mistress looked at me. 
My head, whenever it didn’t happen to ache, felt as if it must ache 
violently the next instant; and I thought about my lessons all the 
small leisure time I had and dreamed about them at night—ugh ! 
So La Padrona took me away after breaking her heart about me 
for many a long month, just as if I had been her lessons. But I 
was very happy at school. 

However, I must confess I ended my school career much as I 
had begun it. I was seized with the brilliant idea of carving my 
name larger than any girl had done before. So I secluded myself 
in a little room with two or three odd desks, and the lid of one of 
these I ornamented with my long name reaching right across it. 
I had to leave school in a hurry to do duty at home in a domestic 
crisis, and the discovery was not made until after my departure. 
Oh the ferocious messages and the declaration that the whole school 
had been upset! I don’t know whether I was most sorry or most 
amused; I couldn’t bear vexing the head-mistress, but then the 
whole thing was too ridiculous. La Padrona had to send a man 
to plane the desk—perhaps he grinned. 

The prettiest sight I ever saw was one day when the Ladies’ 
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Essay and Discussion Society met here (the talkee-talkee we are 
irreverent enough to call it), after the meeting was safely over, and 
actually people had not fallen foul as usual of La Padrona’s senti- 
ments. The ladies were standing about in groups amicably drink- 
ing their tea. Il Padrone had vanished away, as completely as if 
the Snark had been a Boojum, as he always did on these occasions. 
We are not ashamed of our mankind, and would flaunt it in the 
faces of the ladies if only it would consent to be flaunted. The 
masculine element is very weak in Mentis, it doesn’t thrive among 
the ‘ladies intellectual,’ but I believe it is really stronger than I 
used to think it was, for lately I discovered that several ladies had 
husbands and brothers whom I am sure I should never have sus- 
pected of such athing. Il Padrone I say had vanished, Jack was at 
school, and I was reflecting with amusement that even little Ted 
had got himself safely out of the way, when I heard a buzzing, and 
there in the middle of the room stood that dear child as large as 
life, which is very large, and as stolid as custom, which is invariable. 
‘In a slow silence he kept smiling’ and advanced with great dignity 
right to the very feet of the head-mistress. Then and there he 
ducked his head, elevated his heels, and after a little swaying 
backwards and forwards, stood up stiff and straight, on the wrong 
end of him, a solitary masculine figure in the midst of that assem- 
bly of intellect. 

Gasping astonishment was followed the next moment by a 
burst of laughter long and merry. 

I think it will be most effective to stop here, leaving Ted still 
upside down surrounded by ladies who seem as if they could never 
stop laughing. Is there hope for them yet? or is the scenea type 
of the days to come when mankind will lay its head in the dust 
at the feet of emancipated womanhood? I asked I] Padrone, and 
he said it probably meant that Ted would show the intellectual 
ladies a clean pair of heels, 


Part III. 


LA PADRONA. 


TuERE is no true comedy without a touch of pathos; and that 
tragedy which admits no gleam of humour is hardly bearable. As 
in art, so in life; the household which conducts itself as if all its 
affairs were broad farce must present a Punch-like portrait which 
wearies after the first glance ; and that which moves in the world 
with the step of the hero to whom any lighter emotions than 
remorse and despair are unknown must be content to be pazsed on 
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the other side by all who recognise the countless facets into 
which the wondrous stone of human life is cut. I have long 
thought that there is an art which ought to be widely cultivated, 
but which seems at present not to be cultivated at all. Where 
found, it is found as a beautiful indigenous plant, and no one 
seems to think how easily procurable is the seed. I do not know 
whether I might not call this art, in a large sense of the words, 
that of looking at life from a literary point of view. Not of course 
simply from that point of view which the girls have joked about, 
of wishing to weave everything into actual written matter; but 
from such a stand-point as is able to dissociate incidents and 
emotions of every-day life from a too keenly interested personality. 
A literary point of view is, I suppose, or ought to be, that from 
which effects are combined, incidents discerned in relation to cha- 
racter, character interpreted in the light of the mental endeavour 
and emotional satisfaction manifested in daily life,—that which in 
some degree truly seizes the relative values of things, setting no 
store by such as are barren of any good for the harmony and devel- 
opment of life, and exalting those which bear within them the 
germ of increasing beauty and freedom. It is surely as possible 
to gain this point of view for practical life as for literary work. 
And I am sure an immense amount of pleasure is found in the 
power of seeing the odd little humours of one’s own concerns. 
Life is hard work enough in all conscience; let us get all the 
change we can out of it, in the way of sly observation and acute 
perception. Do not let us be blinded to the subtle combinations 
which surround us, by the opaque bandage of personal considera- 
tions which many people seem determined never to drop. Why 
should we lose the flavour of some piquant little scene because we 
are ourselves the actors in it? Can we not put ourselves above 
our own small passions, and allow ourselves the mental enjoyment 
of our own humours? Why, in short, is not every man his own 
humourist? I see advertisements recommending him to be his 
own lawyer, his own doctor, his own carpenter, his own Jack of all 
trades. Why not cultivate the art of being his own observer, his own 
wit, his own Democritus in his own affairs? The drudgery of life is 
often wearing to the last degree; but its sordid details, even when 
they take the shape of a complete cow on the kitchen table, may be 
enormously ennobled if they are taken hold of by the mental end, 
so to speak. Families innumerable there are in England just now 
who can get but little pleasure out of their life unless they learn 
to view its monotony in the dancing light of an intellectual gaze. 
At any rate, I have often thought, if the poor young things can’t 
ride and can’t dance and can’t go to operas and enjoy society—and 
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all for want of only just horses and ball-room, and money and 
fine clothes, at any rate, let us teach them that the lack of all 
these, oh, only too delightful appurtenances, need by no means 
imply the loss of the real graces and beauties of life. That having 
to stitch away at the needle makes it no more difficult than it was 
before—perhaps less so— to gain a felicitous clothing of intercourse 
and speech for the framework of household life ; that domestic 
toils afford no smaller field for symbolisms of science, and 
analogies of incident and piercing gleams of poetry, than does the 
unvarying propriety of the drawing-room. In a word, that life is 
a splendid art which may be practised with success on a stage pos- 
sessing hardly any properties at all. 

A little of this dramatisation of life is also a wonderful help in 
regarding one’s neighbours with charity. There is a splendour and 
fascination in Oriental fatalism ; it induces the most thoroughgoing 
endurance, but endurance as cold as death. Add to the fatalism 
that buoyant spirit which takes count of human interests, en- 
deavours, weaknesses, lovablenesses, quaintnesses, oddities, absur- 
dities, and considers the appreciating, weighing, assimilating them 
as a higher employment and more worthy occupation than is the ab- 
sorption of setting forth to the world in the guise of a fashion-book 
and with the stamp of a large balance at the bank, all, sundry, 
and everything which touches or concerns oneself, and you find a 
power and a spirit to meet life as it should be met, to enable you 
to catch your breath after the rudest shocks, and to draw the sting 
quickly after the attack of the most disagreeable of human hornets. 
Nay, this cheery spirit will even enable you to rise above natural 
wounded feeling, which is generally much worse to stave off than 
positive malignity. When, for instance, some one you have 
always regarded with affection—say your husband’s father’s second 
wife’s younger sister—takes it into her kind head to lecture you 
heartily on matters which are no concern of hers, and winds up 
solemnly with, ‘Oh, let us all beware of judging one another ; we 
easily sin in doing so; wrong I am sure you have been, and it: must 
cause you disquiet;’ if one had not diligently cultivated the 
habit of looking at things from a literary point of view, one might 
feel very much hurt or very cross. But now the delicious incon- 
gruity of the text and the sermon, the aphorism and the inference 
therefrom, the picture which instantly rises of the dear illogical 
lady warning me not to sin by judging her while she tacitly 
assumes her own impeccability and infallibility, is so delightfully 
savoury to the mental palate, that really the despatch of that letter 
almost assumes the warm complexion of positive kindness, Or in 
a case when one might really become too mournful for other people’s 
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ill-considered woes, it is a great help to regard them as if they 
were characters in a book. When the poor dear faded elderly 
lady, to whom we had all endeavoured to be so very kind, went off 
on the tack of inventing imaginary grievances, and came and 
rehearsed them all to us just inside the drawing-room door, armed 
with a large pockethandkerchief and absolutely refusing to take a 
seat, and after running on in a flow of such language as you can 
only meet with in Dickens, while every nerve in all our bodies 
quivered with emotions impossible to express, ended, in the midst 
of a shower of gently-dropping tears, with the words, ‘ You little 
know what a wet blanket you’ve always shed around me,’—what 
would have become of us with our sensitive feelings if we could 
not have descried the humour of the situation? We were para- 
lysed at the instant to such a degree that no one could stir; 
there was a gentleman in the party; he rose, and with the greatest 
courtesy bowed and handed the poor dear elderly lady out at the 
door. Whereupon she instantly said, ‘ Yow have always been kind 
to me, Mr. Brown,’ and vanished away. Is it any wonder that we 
cannot follow what appears to be the fashion of Mentis, and that 
we regard mankind as having a real use in the world? In fact, is 
not this little story a parable, and do not men always protect 
women from themselves? Again, in the philosophy of life how 
much may be caught by a fine ear for the harmonies which under- 
lie ordinary sounds. Our good West-country working-maid gave 
us a whole compendium of wisdom the other day ; and but for the 
literary point of view we might have missed it altogether, and only 
regarded the fleeting commonplace household matter, whatever it 
may have been, to which her speech in the first instance had 
reference. ‘ Oo-00-00-00-h!’ said she, that soft long drawn West- 
Country intonation of surprise which it is difficult to imitate and 
impossible to reproduce in print. ‘Qo-00-00-h! ma dear life ! Some 
‘du du ’im this way; some du ‘im that way; you du ’im this way 
(a pause, and then with a joyful emphasis)—‘ all right!’ Dear 
damsel! how often her words have been quoted since as a stay 
and support in the troublesome chances of this uncomfortable life. 
If only her betters would sometimes imitate her large-minded 
tolerance and allow that some may du ’im this way, and some that, 
and that it is all right, how much happier many people would be 
in this world, and we among others. 

Do you know the real Japanese sketches? not the sham 
Japanese dabs with which the shops now overflow, but the real 
ones where the fewest suggestive touches bring out man, woman, or 
child with an individuality which you may expand for yourself, 
and perhaps using some gesture from which you may infer a whole 
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story? Inthe same way I wished to hint at two or three charac- 
ters and a mode of life which might give amusement of not too 
purely frivolous a kind to those readers who like, as we do ourselves, 
to look at Japanese sketches whose incompleteness invites our ima- 
gination without binding it down by too rigid details, and leaves 
our fancy free to touch-in finely what seem to us the finishing 
lights and shades. 
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A Mysterious Disappearance. 


CuristorHER WARE was not in love with Veronica Bridges, but he 
was very strongly of opinion that that young lady was in love 
with him. It is not necessary to examine the reasons which had 
induced him to form that opinion, but it may be mentioned that 
not the least powerful of them was the fact that old Mr. Ware, his 
revered father, who was a flourishing banker by profession and 
lived down at Twickenham, was constantly telling him that ‘he 
had only to ask her to be accepted at once.’ 

Now there was certainly no particular reason why Miss 
Veronica Bridges should have been distasteful to the young gentle- 
man. She was noted for being one of the many belles who flourished 
in Twickenham’s suburban haunts, she was moderately rich, and 
she was of a remarkably gay and festive disposition. These were 
sufficient attractions in themselves, but somehow or other they 
failed to captivate the heart of Christopher Ware, who was a very 
singular young man indeed. At the time when I effect his intro- 
duction to my readers he was thirty-four years of age, and yet he 
had arrived at that time of life without having done a stroke of 
honest hard work in the whole course of his career. It may be 
asked how he could have avoided it. The answer is simple 
enough. He was an only son, and as such had done pretty well 
what he liked. He was withdrawn from a public school because 
he was considered ‘ too delicate to stand the strain of mental appli- 
cation’—in reality, because he was too lazy and lackadaisical to 
take the trouble to labour at all. It was the same at College— 
only there he contrived to stay for three years, but left without 
‘taking his Degree.’ His father was naturally vexed, but Christo- 
pher declared that his doctor told him that he would infallibly ‘ go 
off his head’ if he devoted himself to the acquisition of enough 
Plato and Aristotle to make him a Bachelor of Arts. So he never 
did become a Bachelor of Arts, and when he left Oxford and came 
to live with his father at Twickenham, he spent exactly ten years 
in ‘looking about for something to do’ and at the period of which 
I write he had not succeeded in finding it. 

Latterly, therefore, old Mr. Ware’s protests and warnings 
against idleness had become much more frequent and severe. It 
was not that his son would want money. Christopher had enough 
of that, and would haye more. But it was distressing to the 
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‘business man who had worked hard all his days to see his son 
unable, or unwilling, to settle down to any employment whatever, 

‘The fact is, Christopher,’ he said one evening, ‘ you have 
become an incorrigible loafer. What good are you in the world 
to anybody ?’ 

‘None at all,’ the young man replied with a yawn. ‘I don’t 
see that anybody is much good. Life seems to me to be altogether 
a mistake. But here we are, you know, and we have to get 
through it somehow.’ 

‘And have we no responsibilities? Upon my word,’ exclaimed 
the elderly man energetically, ‘I cannot understand what young 
men are coming to nowadays. In my time they had some object 
in life, some ambition. But you, you don’t care to do anything 
manly, except take a ride now and then; and as for marriage, | 
believe you are destined to die an old bachelor.’ 

‘I might do worse,’ the son replied. Then after a moment he 
added with a touch of resentment in his voice: * You forget my 
wretched health. You need not reproach me for what I can't 
help.’ 

This was a move which produced stale-mate for old Mr. Ware. 
He did not like to tell Christopher that he thought him a humbug, 
so he kept silent for a minute or two, fidgeting about meanwhile 
in his arm-chair, and when he did speak again he had changed his 
tactics. 

‘ By the bye, Christopher, Miss Bridges was here this afternoon 
with one of the girls’—Veronica was a great friend of the Misses 
Ware, Christopher’s sisters—‘ and I declare I think she gets hand- 
somer every day.’ 

Christopher slightly shuddered. There was something in the 
very liveliness and vigour of Veronica, her exuberant spirits, and 
her love of dancing and flirting, that grated on his somewhat 
delicately-poised nervous system. He tried to change the subject, 
but the old gentleman was not to be denied. Coming to his son’s 
seat at the table where the dessert things were still spread in pro- 
fusion, he laid his hand impressively on his shoulder and said, 

‘ Youwould please me very much if you were to marry that girl.’ 

‘I don’t like her,’ said Christopher. 

‘She’s pretty enough—eh? And she’s got a dowry, a good 
dowry. You’d be marrying money, Christopher. Come, have you 
thought about it again? You're past thirty now, and yet, upon 
my word, I don’t believe I’ve seen you flirting with any woman in 
my life. Come, how about charming Miss Veronica Bridges?’ 

‘I don’t like her,’ Christopher repeated, feeling horribly bored, 
and driven up against a wall. 
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Then followed an explosion. Old Mr. Ware turned away with 
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ver. angry disgust, and as he left the room exclaimed, 
have ‘There’s nobody in the world you do like, I believe—except 
vorld yourself.’ 

Of course this was blundering strategy. But then it must be 
lon’t remembered that old Mr. Ware, being a male, was not a born 
‘ther diplomatist. Had his wife been living, she would never have 
- get flung Veronica at Christopher’s head in this way. She would 

have known that young men like something resembling the 
‘med excitement of the chase in matrimony, and that they are in- 
yung | clined to prefer the ladies whose wooing and winning is attended 
pject with considerable difficulty. Lovers do not wish the course of 
hing true love to run monotonously smooth. 
ye, | Scenes such as this were infinitely tiresome and odious to 
young Christopher Ware. But his father was wrong in thinking 
the | that he never flirted with anybody. He put on his hat now, lit a 
; my cigar, and strolled to the station. In an hour’s time he was 
pan’t driving in a cab to a house in Bloomsbury, where he was carrying 
on something as near a flirtation as he had ever indulged in. 
fare, | The house was in a dismal square and had an unprepossessing 
bug, exterior, but inside it was got up to look bright and exceptionally 
vhile cheerful, for some very eminent psychological mystics, or mystic 
lhis psychologists, dwelt within. These were a foreign gentleman and 
his daughter, Professor and Mademoiselle Paladini, the former of 
sock whom had created a new religion, or something very like it, of 
isses which the latter at present appeared to be the only disciple. 


and- They called it the ‘ Perfect Creed.’ 
Professor Paladini had some of the outward characteristics 


the which are useful to the sage. He was tall and thin, with an 
and | ascetic look, and with deep, black, piercing eyes. His voice, 
shat | however, was thin and rather shrill, and this lessened the im- 
ject, pressiveness of his utterance. His creed was a sort of Neo- 
on’s Buddhism, and he believed in the possibility of human beings 
pro- rising to such a pitch of spiritual perfection that they could 

entirely incorporealise themselves. Buddha had done it, and why 
viel,’ should not his followers? And when the Professor was engaged 
in an eloquent rhapsody or in mysterious rites, which consisted in 
weal incantations to Vishnu, Siva, and other unknown deities, Made- 
you moiselle Marie seemed to drink in his words with the unquestion- 
pon ing faith of the true votary. As she had expressive eyes and 
» in delicate features, Christopher liked to watch her ; and her face was 


certainly a magnet to draw him to Bloomsbury. 
Just now they were at supper. There was an extra place at 
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the table, and Christopher sat down. It»almost seemed as if he 
were expected. 

‘ Nobody, my dear Mr. Ware,’ said the Professor, ‘can imagine 
the supernal delight of thus holding converse with «ethereal beings, 
who float about one’s daily path, who deliver mysterious messages 
which sometime even J have difficulty in completely compre- 
hending, who—but you have no mustard. Marie, my dear, pass 
Mr, Ware the mustard.’ 

‘Yes, father’; and as Marie passed the mustard, Christopher 
thought what a charmingly shaped hand and wrist she possessed. 
Their hands met, and the contact sent a thrill through Christo- 
pher’s whole frame. Whether it had a like effect on Mademoiselle 
Paladini must always remain unknown. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Christopher, turning with a slight 
effort away from the charm of contemplating the young Italian 
girl to listen to the Professor’s eloquent periods. He was thinking 
just then of Miss Veronica Bridges, and how very much more to 
his taste Mademoiselle Paladini would be if he ever felt obliged to 
quit his bachelor estate. 

The Professor, however, was a man of infinite tact, and never 
bored anybody. 

‘I can recommend you this Madeira, my friend,’ he said. 
‘Ah! how blessed to be like the incorporeal presences that hover 
round us, who have no need of such things as Madeira! Marie, 
pour Mr. Ware out another glass.’ 

Mr. Ware felt rather glad at that moment that he was not an 
incorporeal presence, and that he could appreciate good Madeira 
when he tasted it. He told the young lady that any wine poured 
out by her hands would be a draught fit for a king, which was a 
more gallant remark than he had ever made to any woman before. 
Then Mademoiselle gave a modest smile in reply, and the Professor 
leaned back in his chair and seemed to contemplate the pair with 
some satisfaction. Then he said: 

‘Tell us, Mr. Ware, how is the old gentleman you spoke of 
once before—your father? You said you were not happy with 
him—that he insisted on your finding employment; I think you 
said he desired you to marry against your own wishes! Does he 
still think only of material things?’ 

Christopher replied that there was no change for the better in 
Mr. Ware senior’s view of terrestrial matters. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed the Professor, ‘and does his soul still not hanker 
after Swerga? Is he still completely in ignorance of the seven- 
fold rule laid down by the holy Guatama ?’ 

As the Twickenham banker had probably never in his life 
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heard either of Swerga or Guatama, Christopher had no difficulty 
in assuring the Professor that his father still remained unconverted 
to Neo-Buddhism. 

‘T should like to meet him,’ said the Professor. 

Christopher could not suppress a smile at the completely 
comic idea of Mr. Ware’s probable behaviour on being exhorted 
to seek Swerga by Professor Paladini. But under the influence of 
the sympathy around him, and partly perhaps because of two or 
three glasses of the Madeira, he related all his home troubles at 
length. He told about Miss Veronica Bridges. He repeated 
every word of the quarrel which had taken place between himself 
and his father that very evening. It was extraordinary how 
indignant the Professor and his fair daughter waxed over the 
matter. By the time that Christopher rose to leave, the votaries 
of the ‘ Perfect Creed’ really knew as much about his business as 
he did himself. The Professor, however, was very careful to 
allow half an hour before his guest’s departure for a further in- 
doctrination in the *‘ Upward Way’ and a spirited attempt at 
incorporealising themselves. The mystic incantations went on 
as before. The Professor burnt a quantity of strong-smelling 
incense, and Marie became much agitated and declared she had 
a foretaste of ‘Nirvana.’ Christopher was appealed to as to 
whether he did not feel ‘ very incorporeal,’ and as he did not wish 
to be disagreeable, he pretended that he did. 

‘ Ah, my friend,’ said the Professor, as he showed young Mr. 
Ware to the street-door and accepted with apparent reluctance the 
very handsome fee which formed one of the most important rites 
of the Perfect Creed, ‘we must all guard against Attavada, the 
sin of selfishness, the love of filthy gold. We shall see you again 
soon ?’ 

‘Very soon, indeed,’ said Christopher. 

The Professor shut the door, rubbed his hands together glee- 
fully, and went up to his daughter. 

Christopher, on his part, thought all the way down to Twicken- 
ham what an enthusiast the Professor was, and what a lovely girl 
was the Mademoiselle. 

If Christopher had been a strong-minded man, or a cunning 
man, he would probably have kept the fact of his acquaintance 
with the Bloomsbury Neo-Buddhist a profound secret from his 
father and sisters. But not being either, he had done nothing of 
the kind. 

‘A pack of rascally swindlers, most likely,’ growled old Mr. Ware 
next day, when he heard where Christopher had spent his evening. 

‘ You are insulting some of my best friends,’ said Christopher, 
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indignantly. ‘They are highly intelligent, honourable, respect- 
able people. I don’t know anybody at Twickenham who can talk 
so well as Professor Paladini.’ 

‘What, not Giles the auctioneer ?’ Mr. Ware asked. 

‘At all events, Giles does not know about Swerga and Vishnu, 
and Nirvana, like the Professor,’ said Christopher. 

‘Give us a description of Mademoiselle, Christopher,’ said one 
of his sisters. 

‘Is she prettier than Veronica?’ asked another. 

Christopher retired discomfited from this family broadside, and 
strolled about the garden for the rest of the morning, smoking, 
and dreaming of Mademoiselle Paladini. That afternoon his 
father became quite excited on the old subject of his idleness ; 
and his references to Miss Bridges were no longer like friendly 
councils—they resembled threats. 

The next day Christopher went up to town, ostensibly to call 
on a friend at the Foreign Office and ask if there was any suug 
diplomatic berth vacant, which was worth applying for. In reality 
he went to Bloomsbury, and spent the day with the Professor and 
his daughter. 

‘I wish I could incorporealise myself in real earnest,’ he said ; 
‘if I were to vanish suddenly into thin air, and attain Nirvana in 
this life, my father would value me much more.’ 

Mademoiselle laughed. The Professor looked as if an idea had 
struck him. He leaned forward to Christopher, and said : 

‘Why not incorporealise yourself for a time, Mr. Ware?’ 

Christopher looked decidedly puzzled. The Professor paused 
for a minute or two, as if buried in thought, and then went on: 

‘I really mean what I say. I propose a plan for you which 
would rid you of your home sorrows. It is for you to choose it or 
reject it. Remain in obscurity for a season! There would be 
great advantage to you in retiring from the knowledge of your 
family for a few weeks. Your father would conclude that, dis- 
gusted with his behaviour, you had fled to America—to the 
Continent—in despair. He would put messages in the papers 
imploring you to come back. And when you did come back, my 
friend, depend upon it no more would be heard of that Mada- 
moiselle Bridges.’ 

‘But where—where should I hide?’ asked Christopher, as- 
tonished. 

‘Here, anywhere,’ said the Professor. ‘On second thoughts, 
not here, for they would be certain to look for you here. But it 
is possible to conceal oneself very effectually in London.’ The 
Professor spoke almost as if he had tried it himself. 
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‘I don’t like the idea,’ said Christopher. ‘It would rile the 
Governor. It would make him very unhappy.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said the Professor. ‘ Marie, dear, what say you?’ 

Marie looked up from the table, and said to Christopher that 
she thought her papa was always right, and that there was nothing 
at all wicked in hiding oneself for a time. 

‘ Besides,’ she added, ‘we should have the pleasure of seeing 
you oftener, then.’ It seemed as if she felt that she was going 
too far, for she actually blushed. 

The susceptible Christopher thought that she had never looked 
so lovely as at that moment. He was delighted and ravished at 
the indication that Mademoiselle really cared for him. He went 
home that evening not exactly determined to try the mysterious 
disappearance plan, but with a distinct understanding with the 
Professor that if old Mr. Ware’s persecution became more pro- 
nounced, or even continued in its present condition, he would try it. 

It was certainly not more than a week after this conversation, 
that on coming down to breakfast, punctually, as was his wont, 
at nine o’clock, old Mr. Ware was presented by his servant with a 
sealed envelope. 

‘ Where does this come from ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know, sir. I found it in Mr. Christopher’s bedroom, 
and I see it’s addressed to you, sir.’ 

‘Did not Mr. Christopher sleep at home last night ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ What the deuce can have happened to the boy?’ the banker 
muttered to himself. His son’s habits were usually most regular 
and methodical. Without further questioning of the domestic, he 
tore open the letter, and to his unfeigned surprise and consterna- 
tion, found these words written within :— 


‘Dear Father.—Do not be astonished at the course which I 
have taken. It is, believe me, not without serious deliberation 
that I have determined at length to cut myself adrift from a life 
which is hardly worth living, and to seek elsewhere for that peace 
and repose which I do not find beneath your roof. Your continued 
reproaches, both in the matter of a profession and matrimony, 
have driven me to pursue a course which gives me much pain, but 
which I see, to be absolutely unavoidable. Do not search for me. 
It will be quite useless. My affectionate farewells to yourself and 


my sisters.—Your son, ‘CHRISTOPHER WARE.’ 


~» 9 


‘“ My continued reproaches ! repeated the old man. 
*“*Pursue a course which gives me much pain!” But what 
course has the blockhead pursued, that’s what I want to know?’ 
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He rang the bell and cross-examined the servants as to Mr. 
Christopher’s movements the night before. The servants had 
heard him go out about half-past eleven o’clock. They had not 
heard him come in again, and the front door was found unbolted 
in the morning. They had not thought anything of Mr. Chris- 
topher going out at that hour. They thought he had strolled out 
to smoke a cigar. 

‘Go and see if he has taken his portmanteau with him,’ Mr. 
Ware ordered. 

It may readily be believed that Christopher’s sisters were 
thunder-struck at their brother’s mysterious departure. It almost 
seemed from the terms of his letter that he might have committed 
suicide. The girls, when talking among themselves, spoke of this 
possibility in horrified whispers. ‘They did not dare to breathe 
the suspicion to their father. But the same idea had already 
flashed across his mind, and been peremptorily discarded. 

In the first place he did not believe his son to be strong-minded 
enough to make away with himself. Secondly, the terms of the 
letter were not those of an intending suicide. Thirdly--the most 
important indication—Christopher’s black handbag was missing; 
and the old gentleman surmised with much acuteness that 
Christopher, had he been intending to make an exit from this 
world, would not have thought of carrying a bag with him. 

‘No, he has given me the slip to frighten me,’ was his con- 
clusion. But as the days went on, and grew into a week, old Mr. 
Ware became restless and irritable. After a fortnight, he did 
what he had not done for years—stayed away from his bank 
without notice, and sat in his library, pretending to read, but in 
reality hoping that his son would return, and listening for his 
footsteps in the hall. Despite his stern and rather hard nature, 
anybody who had seen old Mr. Ware at this period of his history 
would have pitied him. 

And where was the Prodigal Son? The arrangements for pro- 
viding him with a suitable hiding-place had all been effected by 
the convenient Professor; and Christopher accordingly, on the 
night that he took his departure from Twickenham, had simply 
travelled by the last train to Town, taken a cab a little distance 
from the railway station—this was to avoid the possibility of being 
traced—and driven to some comfortable apartments which were 
waiting for him; not more than twenty minutes’ drive from the 
Neo-Buddhist sanctuary in Bloomsbury. 

For the next few weeks he had daily visits from the Professor 
and his charming daughter. They used to come in a cab from 
Bloomsbury. Christopher paid for the cab. The Professor said 
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that in order to make sure that old Mr. Ware had not set some- 
body to watch where they went to, in case they communicated 
with his son, it would be essential to hire the services of a detective, 
to be outside their dwelling when they set out, and see that 
nobody followed them. Christopher paid for the detective, too. 
But he did not mind what, or how much he paid, for the charm of 
seeing Mademoiselle for two or three hours of each day, and 
joining her in futile attempts to incorporealise themselves, was 
worth buying at any price. The invocations to Vishnu, the 
ecstatic efforts to attain ‘Swerga,’ went on regularly, the Professor 
nodding and smiling his approval. It was rather expensive ; after 
a month of invocations and so on, Christopher found that he had 
parted with quite fifty guineas in fees to the Professor, but what 
did that matter? ‘They came to dinner every night at seven, 
and remained till ten; and Christopher was in a sort of weak- 
minded ecstasy all the time, and thought much less than he 
should have done of the anxiety which his prolonged absence 
might be causing at home. 

One night—it was now eight weeks since the flight from 
Twickenham—when Professor Paladini and Mademoiselle arrived 
at young Mr. Ware’s lodgings, they found him in a state of un- 
usual excitement. 

‘Ah, my friend,’ said the Professor, in his shrill, piping accent, 
and with a piercing glance of his dark eyes, ‘has Vishnu visited 
you in my absence ?’ 

‘Look at this!’ was Christopher’s only answer, and he held out 
a newspaper, and pointed to a certain announcement on the out- 
side sheet. 

This was the printed passage in question :— 

Left his home, at Twickenham, mysteriously, on the night of May 18, a 
gentleman. Age 34. Light hair, blue eyes, height ahout 5 feet 9 inches. 
Supposed to be dressed in a black serge cut-away coat, light trousers, and silk 
hat. Carried a small black bag. Initials on linen C,W. Supposed to have 
drowned himself. Any person giving such information as shall lead to his dis- 
covery if alive, or identification if dead, will receive one thousand pounds reward. 

Then followed a solicitor’s name, to whom communications 
were to be addressed. 

The Professor seemed astonished beyond measure at the an- 
nouncement in the paper Whether he was so or no will appear 
more clearly in the sequel. 

‘Well, my friend?’ asked the Professor. 

‘Well, I think I’ve stayed away long enough,’ said Christopher. 
‘My poor old father must be really nervous about me. I never 
thought of that. 
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‘It might be best to terminate the mystery ’ the Professor 
was beginning, when Christopher interrupted him. 

‘Yes, and that’s not all, he said. ‘Just fancy! You re- 
member that Miss Bridges that I told you the Governor—-I mean 
my father—wanted to force me to marry.’ Here Christopher stole 
a languishing glance at Mademoiselle. ‘I was looking casually 
down the paper, and I suddenly saw her name too! She’s married 
somebody else. Here’s the notice of the wedding. ‘ Veronica 
Bridges,” that’s she. There can’t be two Veronicas.’ 

‘Well?’ again queried the Professor. 

‘Don’t you see?’ said Christopher. ‘ It makes all the difference. 
I’ve no reason to keep up the farce any longer, I shall go home 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ the Professor assented. ‘And what 
time will you return to Twickenham, Mr. Ware ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t thought of details.’ 

‘Then you had better come and breakfast with us at ten o’clock, | 
and we will go down to Twickenham together. Possibly I may | 
be of use in assuaging the wrath of the nice old gentleman, your | 
father.’ 

‘Nice old gentleman! Why, you’ve never seen him, Professor ?’ 

‘Oh, no, no—never !’ said the Professor rather hastily. ‘Never! 
But your descriptions of him made me feel almost for the moment 
as if I knew him personally.’ 

Soon after this the two returned to Bloomsbury, as Christopher 
pleaded a head-ache, and did not seem in a Neo-Buddhist mood 
that evening. 

Now we must go back to the afternoon of this same day, and 
relate a remarkable and altogether unprecedented circumstance 
which had taken place at old Mr. Ware’s city banking establish- 
ment. 

Shortly after mid-day a trusty clerk came into Mr. Ware’s 
private room, and said that a gentleman desired to see him. 

‘I suppose it’s on banking business. Ask his name,’ said the 
banker absently. To tell the truth, he was thinking a good deal 
more at that moment of Christopher than of his business at the bank. 

‘He says you won't know his name, and his business is private,’ 
said the clerk. 

‘Then show him > Mr. Ware was beginning angrily; he 
was going to say ‘show him out at once,’ and a couple of months 
before, such would have been the undoubted fate of any person 
who refused to give his name, and called on mysterious business at 
the bank. But he altered his mind, and after a moment’s pause, 
said in a lower voice, ‘Show him in; show him in here.’ 
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The gentleman who came in, bowing and holding his hat 
daintily between his fingers, had rather a foreign air. He broke 
the ice at once. 

‘Mr. Ware,’ he said, ‘I have come to see you relative to this 
announcement,’ and he held out the paper with the advertisement 
for the lost Twickenham gentleman. 

‘Why have you come to mz, sir?’ asked the banker, whose 
voice trembled with subdued excitement ; ‘ the announcement tells 
you to apply to this solicitor. What—what have I to do with the 
matter ?’ 

The foreigner smiled, and said with much suavity, ‘ Ah, sir, I 
thought it would be best to come to head-quarters at once. Believe 
me, if your son Christopher is to be saved, there is no time to lose.’ 

It was useless for old Mr. Ware to attempt any further subter- 
fuge or concealment. 

‘To save him!’ he exclaimed. ‘Then heisalive. But where 
ishe? What is he doing? Save him!’—The banker rose from 
his chair and paced about the room. Then he came back to where 
the stranger sat, perfectly cool and collected, and said in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘Does he—does the foolish boy think of destroying 
himself ?’ 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ There are fates as bad as suicide, he said. ‘To bury himself 
in a distant land where you would never see him, never hear of 
him again—that is the same as death.’ 

‘And you know where he is—now?’ the banker asked. 

*I do.’ 

‘Will you take me to him at once?’ 

The stranger stared. Then he tapped the paper meaningly 
with his finger-nail, and pointed to the words ‘ one thousand pounds 
reward.’ 

‘ Mind, I have not said he is in England at all,’ he added. 

‘You want to sell your knowledge ?’ the banker said, in a tone 
of contempt. 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ said the bland foreigner ; ‘ but of course if you 
prefer to remain ignorant ’"—and he actually took up his hat and 
was making for the door. 

‘Stay!’ said the banker. ‘If you can show me my son, where 
I can speak to him, and appeal to him to come back, I will give 
you the reward on the spot.’ 

‘I should require it before you see him. The father’s affection 
for his son must be weak indeed if he places money in com- 
parison with it! Did not Vishnu, ere he arrived at the com- 
pleted condition of perfection in Swerga, give the precept 
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enjoining family love? Did not’ and here the stranger 
seemed to go off into a rhapsody, to which old Mr. Ware failed to 
give attention. 

‘Vishnu! Swerga! Where have I heard those names talked 
of?’ he said to himself. Then it flashed across him that Chris- 
topher had spoken of those very subjects—had used these very 
names—in talking of a mysterious Spiritualist who lived in Blooms- 
bury. Mr. Ware remembered now that he had called him a 
swindler. Possibly this was the Bloomsbury gentleman him- 
self, now before him. At all events it confirmed his belief 
that the unaccountable stranger did really know Christopher's 
present whereabouts. 

It required all the distress of mind which old Mr. Ware had 
gone through for two months to make him so forgetful of ordinary 
business maxims as to strike a bargain with a man at once without 
making any inquiry abouthim. But at this moment his prevailing 
desire was to see his son once more. And the interview did not 
end till the polite visitor had extracted a cheque for half the 
promised reward from the banker, payable at once, and another 
cheque for the remainder, payable a week after. The stranger 
said he would be able to show Mr. Ware his son alive and well in 
much less than a week. If he would come to Waterloo Station 
the next morning, about twelve o’clock, and would remain in 
the first-class waiting room,—— well, he would see what he would 
see.’ 

The breakfast next morning at the Professor’s was rather a 
mournful affair. The talk was much less about ‘ Swerga’ than 
usual. By common consent it seemed that Nirvana was considered 
less desirable than before. But the Professor was still very polite 
and apologised for the absence of Mademoiselle Paladini from the 
breakfast table. She had a slight head-ache, he said, and hoped 
that Mr. Ware would excuse her. 

About half-past eleven o’clock all was in readiness, and the 
Professor offered to accompany Christopher down to Twickenham. 
The latter thought that perhaps it would hardly be a favourable 
opportunity for introducing his father and the Professor to each 
other, and it was settled that he should merely see Christopher off 
at Waterloo. 

At the station there was the usual hurrying crowd and bustle. 
Young Mr. Ware momentarily lost sight of the thin form of 
Professor Paladini, and went into the booking-office to take his 
ticket. On emerging on to the platform, the first person he 
encountered close to him, even waiting for him, as it seemed, was 
not the Professor, but old Mr. Ware, his father. 
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For a moment be seemed paralysed. Then he advanced with 
outstretched hand, and said in a low voice: 

‘IT am so glad to see you again, father. I have made a fool of 
myself. I was coming home.’ 

Old Mr. Ware clasped his hand, and in the exuberance of his 
pleasure shook it warmly. He was determined that his son 
should have no cause to complain of ‘ reproaches ’—so all the way 
down to Twickenham he said not one word in condemnation of 
what Christopher had done. He talked about the weather, about 
politics, about everything except the subject which was seething 
in both their minds. And he enjoined the same self-restraint on 
his daughters. Christopher never heard a word of reproach at his 
own home for all the anxiety he had caused. 

A week or so after his return he thought he ought to call at 
the house at Bloomsbury and see how the Paladinis were getting 
on. But when he got there, he found that the Professor and daughter 
had gone away, and left no address! This was shabby behaviour, 
he thought; he would have liked to see beauteous Mademoiselle 
Paladini once egain, although a week’s absence had caused her 
image to fade considerably from his heart ; and he was piqued to 
think that she had left no message or letter for him. 

On returning to Twickenham, one of his sisters casually asked 
at dinner if he had seen those strange people lately whom he once 
spoke about—-the learned Professor and his daughter. 

‘No, I have given them up,’ Christopher replied, rather coldly. 

Old Mr. Ware, who did not often trouble about such topics, said : 

‘Was he a tall, thin man, your Professor, Christopher? With 
a shrill sort of piping voice, and deep black eyes?’ 

Christopher stared. 

‘Why, that is an exact description of him,’ he said. ‘ Where 
have you seen him, father ?’ 

‘I saw him at Waterloo, the day I met you,’ Mr. Ware said 
quite simply. And Christopher did not like to probe the matter 
further. His father, however, did, and found—as he expected— 
that his cheques had both been cashed. He gathered also that 
the Paladinis were reported to be at Buda-Pesth, where they had 
interested the Hungarian aristocracy in some ‘ psychological 
experiments.’ But Christopher never heard of the precise way in 
which his father had happened to meet him on that morning at 
Waterloo Station ; nor was he ever troubled with having Veronica 
Bridges—who was now Mrs. Veronica Jones, wife of the eminent 
hide-merchant—or any other young lady thrown at his head 
again. 
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Cinderella, 


Tne Major kissed all the girls, save one. It would not have been 
infra dig., nor yetimproper, to have kissed her, for there was a tie. 
But she was not his. Occasionally he had resentment that the 
girl was fathered upon him; with five of his own, she was some- 
what of an incubus. 

Sydney Gream did not take it ill that she was left out in the 
cold ; farthest from her thoughts was the conviction that she ought 
not to be passed over. She viewed with equanimity the osculatory 
leave-taking—the waving of adieux to a fond parent departing 
for town. Perhaps she did pity herself that she was solitary, of 
so little account, that she had no indulgent parent to fondle and 
caress. 

It was a pleasant picture enough, the cluster of girls, voluble 
and argumentative, attired in light-hued clothing, their heights 
various, but all slender, all sweet and wholesome-looking, all 
scarcely good-looking, each one endowed with the straw-coloured 
hair, the pale complexion, the suspicion or certainty of freckles. 
The cousin, the alien, their antipodes, a plump brunette, with a 
red and white complexion, and a pair of eyes that were almost 
magnetic. She had no cogitation as to what in dress would be- 
come her, antiques or cast-offs assumed their pristine qualities ; 
but this might be due to her deft fingers and a natural ability to 
make the best of the worst. 

The cluster fell into disorder, crowding into the house, each to 
follow an especial pursuit, Sydney, who had stood in the background, 
quickly effacing herself to return to an occupation the originator 
had wearied of, and consequently foisted upon the one whose duty 
it was to accept fate and tasks with no rebellious spirit. 

But suddenly there was outcry. From the dining-room 
Juliana emerged, a cigar-case in her hand. 

‘How provoking!’ she cried excitedly, ‘ papa has left his 
cigars behind him. I asked him if he was sure he had every- 
thing.’ 

‘ How vexed he will be!’ said Frances carelessly. 

‘Some one ought to go after him,’ suggested Jane tartly, but 
without the disposition to be the one. 

‘Where is Sydney ?’ came Gertrude’s shrill treble. 

‘She was here a moment ago,’ informed Josephine. 
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‘Sydney!’ Juliana almost regretted the high pitch. A door 
opened, and Sydney appeared, alert and inquiring. 

There was a Babel of voices, explanatory and directing. But 
Sydney had ears only for one. Juliana took the lead, and was in 
authority. 

‘Run, run all the way to the railway station,’ enjoined she. 
‘Do not waste one moment.’ 

A hat, the Major’s, a deerstalker, was clapped upon her head, 
the cigar-case thrust into her hand, many finger-tips giving her 
a gentle push over the threshold, as if to expedite her. 

Fleet of foot, Sydney ran like a hare; the Major never gave 
himself surplus time. Bounding upon the platform, she arrived 
to see the train in motion. Nothing daunted, she ran its length, 
her anxious eyes attempting to pierce interiors. The day was warm, 
and slides down. Shecaught a glimpse of the Major seated in the 
farthest corner, his habit, his back to the engine. She shouted, 
she held up the cigar-case, but he neither saw nor heard her. The 
platform sloping, she would soon be on ashes, and the train must 
leave her. At that moment a young man showed himself, to com- 
prehend the situation, to make a sufficiently intelligible sign to 
her, to stand aside. She made the attempt, but she was out of 
breath, the case did not readily leave her hand, she made no allow- 
ance for the projectile. It hit a panel, rebounded, to fly past 
her. She was in despair, a second essay would be as futile. 

When too late the Major put his head out, gesticulating, to 
add to Sydney’s discomfiture. . She did not know whether he was 
angry or careless. 

The Major smote his breast pocket angrily, his face clouding. 
Retiring to his corner, he had inarticulate censure, his mind good 
enough to abuse his officious fellow-passenger. Why couldn't 
people mind their own business? It would have been sufficient 
to call attention to Sydney running with the train. The know- 
ledge of his deficiency created ravenous desire. To be without a 
‘smoke’! It was enough to irritate a saint. He stared moodily 
out of window, conscious that the young man’s eyes were upon 
him. The Major glared, the catastrophe was enjoyed, then his 
countenance softened. At arm’s length his fellow-passenger ex- 
tended a well-filled cigar-case. 

‘I can supply the hiatus, if you will accept F 

‘You are very good. I don’t like depriving you,’ murmured 
the gratified Major untruthfully ; ‘it was certainly stupid of me to 
be so forgetful.’ 

At home the girls acted as vestals, providing the sacred fire. 
The Major accommodated, the young man lit a cigar for himself. 
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The ice was broken, there was a passage of generalities, cards 
exchanged. To speak with less exertion, the young man moved 
to sit almost opposite the Major, and in less than ten minutes the 
Major had formed a high opinion of his vis-a-vis. The young 
fellow was a gentleman, well-informed, a good listener, not too 
eager for his innings. When there came a break, the young man 
scanned the Major’s face, to resume conversation with a stammer 
and heightened colour. 

‘A—pardon me—sometimes we gain the information we re- 
quire in quite—what I may call—a promiscuous manner. I—I 
will come straight tothe point. I have a friend, properly qualified 
surgeon, with good credentials. He would very much like to 
make a pitch somewhere. At present he holds a hospital appoint- 
ment. Town life is not altogether congenial, his health suffers. 
He would like a country practice. Do you happen to know a 
neighbourhood where there is a deficiency ? It is adifficult matter, 
I know, to discover untrodden ground.’ 

‘Hum—ha,’ pondered the Major, ‘is he prepared to purchase 
a practice ?’ 

‘There’s the rub. He certainly has a little ready money, but 
not much; a small income, a very small one, scarcely bread and 
cheese. Buying a practice isa lottery ; it may be a good investment 
or the reverse. He would almost prefer to make his way, for he 
has a little faith in himself,’ 

‘There is something in that. Is he married man or single?’ 

‘Single man.’ 

The Major had almost a start. He had a pretence of regarding 
the condition as disadvantageous. 

‘The women like a married man best, I believe. Else in 
Strawbury we have only one doctor. I have remarked to my gi-—— 
people, anything happening him, it would b2 deuced inconvenient. 
He is rich enough to be above being jealous. The reason he sticks 
to business, I should say, is, he would feel like a fish out of water 
with nothing to do. Kindly disposed or not, a young man would 
be getting known. I do honestly think your friend might make 
the venture, I’m sure he might.’ 

The Major spoke with warmth. Five girls and a limited 
income; a young man, professional, clever, he was not to be 
sneezed at. Intemperate words and the Maior’s career had been 
cut short. He was blocked for anything else. His only way out 
of his scrape had been retirement, and it wasa very slender fortune 
that supplemented his half-pay. Following the young man’s lead, 
the Major cheerfully supplied information as to the district, 
population, and on other points, winding up by saying,— 
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‘I wonder Milward has had it all to himself so long. The man 
is something of a bear, but the ball has been at his feet.’ 

‘You don’t know whether there is a suitable house at liberty ?’ 

‘House—house ? Why, yes, there is the house waiting. One 
next to mine, garden, stable, coach-house, just the place.’ 

The young man was ruminative. 

‘I might run down and view it. Pardon my guile. I am the 
person desirous of a settlement.’ 

‘Indeed?’ The Major was a little taken aback. He had an 
uneasy laugh. ‘ If—if you do come down, don’t let: it slip that I 
have supplied information. Milward and I are good friends, you 
see. Still, I don’t see that he should take exception to another 
man coming. We ought to have some one to fall back upon. 
Milward’s not a bad sort ; heisodd, he might take to you. I don’t 
think you could make your bow at a better time; I feel as if I 
could urge you to come.’ 

The brake was on, the train came to a standstill, there was 
intrusion. Further confidential talk seemed unadvisable, but 
sufficient had been said. At King’s Cross the young man extended 
his hand. 

‘I am greatly indebted. I think I shall run down the first 
vacant day.’ 

‘Come to my house direct—Victoria Villa, Strawbury. Write 
it down.’ 


Sydney Gream returned to a chorus of incredulous rejoinder. 
She had done the best she could. It was clumsy to miss the 
opening! With some temper Sydney tossed the case on the hall 
table, and the deerstalker at the hat-stand. By the merest chance 
it caught a peg to oscillate, to hang on as if by a thread. 

‘You ill-tempered girl,’ rebuked Juliana, ‘you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. You should consider pa a little, you above 
all others.’ 

On reflection, Sydney had compunction for her display of 
temper. But it was hard, very hard to be told she had bungled, 
when she had strained every nerve and cheerfully to the desired 
end. But to admit her fault to Juliana was out of the question ; 
she might humble herself to the Major, were he informed of her 
heat. Resuming her work, she could scarcely see her needle, the 
tears starting to her eyes. She was alone in the world, eating the 
bread of charity. No maid-servant was in greater subjection, no 
maid-servant was more at every one’s beck and call. The maid- 
servant had a measure of independence. She would be happier 
but she shrank a little at the thought of the service designated 
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menial, but what else was she fitted for? Her education was too 
deficient for the réle of the governess ; she was not sure her qualifi- 
cations would pass muster for that of a companion or lady help. 
And to inform the Major—would he not wish to learn what com- 
plaint she had? And what could she say? ‘To aver that her dis- 
satisfaction was general would bring down upon her head reproach, 
she would be met with a natural indignation. She could not 
expect from the Major a parental affection, and could she say her 
cousins were positively unkind ? 

Sydney’s needle stopped in her work. She thought of her 
father. He had left a little money behind him; at one time there 
came drafts for small sums, the occasions few and far between, the 
last one now far behind. What had become of him? Had he 
given up the struggle against an adverse fate? Was he dead? 
Poor father! to breathe his name was to cause a countenance to 
cloud. The incarnation of a thriftless man, his offspring a burden 
upon another. What will not a face convey? Her father’s 
passage might have been paid out, his memory was so lightly 
regarded. Oh, why had he not taken out his child with him? A 
rough life in a wild country would be preferable to the one he left 
her to endure. If she could scrape the passage-money together? 
But to land, and there be no trace of him. The weary time that 
there had been no letter ! 

The Major returned in the best of moods, Juliana refrained 
from acquainting him of ‘Syd’s’ display of temper, there was no 
necessity for the counter-irritant. He was quite full of some- 
thing. 

‘Girls, what should you think of a young doctor settling 
here ?’ 

‘It would be folly with Mr. Milward here,’ returned Juliana. 

‘Hang Milward!’ retorted the Major, though scarcely desiring 
somuch. He had expected a very different rejoinder. 

‘I think it would be jolly,’ said Gertrude, trimming her sails 
by the change of a letter. 

‘If single and heart-whole, eh, Gatty?’ twitted the Major, 
pinching an ear. ‘ Who knows what may happen? J like the look 
of him.’ 

‘Do you think he would get patients, papa ?’ 

‘What a doubting Thomas you are, July! If he has patience 
he will get patients. Milward can’t live for ever.’ 

‘ But waiting for dead men’s shoes i 

‘And while the grass grows the horse starves,’ followed up 
Jane. 


‘But if he have money to tide over the few years, croaker ?’ 
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‘That would improve matters considerably. But what authority 
have you for all this, papa ?’ 

‘The young man himself. One of you open me a soda, and I'll 
tell you all about it.’ 

What was he like? The Major made the attempt, but did not 
present a very clear picture. With Sydney in conclave, the Major 
might have been helped considerably. 

‘He is coming to look at the empty house,’ informed the 
Major, ‘so you will see for yourselves what he is like. Be ready 
with your best bibs and tuckers.’ 

‘Papa, you are so—outrageous.’ 

‘Rubbish! Is it not what every girl is on the look-out for, a 
good husband? I don’t care who stalks him, she won’t rue saying 
“Ta.”’ 

‘ Papa, don’t say a word before Sydney,’ urged Juliana signifi- 
cantly, ‘she may make herself forward. If she be informed she 
will be on the alert.’ 

The Major apprehended the force of his eldest daughter’s 
caution. He admired her for her shrewdness, The first face has 
often a great effect upon a man. It was not to be overlooked; so 
far as beauty went, Sydney had certainly the advantage. 

‘Girls, that will rest with you. You must not be uncon- 
tained.’ 

Her cousins were not cruel, but Sydney’s pretty face was more 
the cause of her trials than anything else. She had more than an 
inkling of it, a conviction that were she plain and unprepossessing 
she would receive more quarter. At times she had wished her 
hair white and her face brown, if that would have pleased. 

A month passed, the girls becoming incredulous. But one 
forenoon the bell rang, and there was a sharp rat-tat. Stealing a 
glance out of window, Juliana saw a young man faultlessly dressed, 
air and manner betokening ‘town.’ The summons had struck her 
as scarcely provincial, Juliana had the impression that the young 
man caught a glimpse of her—just what she wished. 

Taking the card from the maid-servant, Juliana read, 
Mr. Herbert Ashley. 

‘Show the gentleman into the drawing-room,’ Juliana com- 
manded quietly. ‘Sydney, go into the garden ; tell papa the 
gentleman he expected wishes to see him. Then you can go to 
my room, and be filling in those slippers.’ 

The drawing-room door had not closed on the caller. He 
heard the rustle of drapery; he turned, to catch a glimpse—of 
some one. It wassuch a figure, he thought. He was disappointed 
that he had missed the face, but doubtless he would see her, 
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‘ Ah, how d’ye do? Thought you'd given us up.’ The Major 
was scarcely well into his coat, but the hand-shake was cordial, In 
a few moments there was a tap. 

‘May I come in?’ came a demure voice. 

There was introduction to Juliana, to girl after girl; on the 
young man’s face an expression of expectancy, to be shadowed again 
and again. He did not win golden opinions, his scrutiny of each 
face was almost too outright. And he was absent or disturbed, 
peculiar. 

There was adjournment to discuss a cigar and a B. and S$. 

‘I have sent a servant for the key of the house. I must not 
be too prominent.’ The Major was giving the why and the where- 
fore, when looking out of window he exclaimed, ‘ Why, here is the 
house agent. A—you'll come back, of course, and lunch with us?’ 

‘TI don’t know, demurred the young man; ‘I must get back to 
town.’ 

Mr. Herbert Ashley was not long away, and he was prompt in 
making up his mind. 

‘I have decided to take the house,’ informed he hurriedly, 
‘ You will excuse me, there is a train due in ten minutes, by it I 
can catch an express.’ 

‘Gone!’ exclaimed Juliana, 

‘Yes, by the other train it is so late when one arrives in 
town,’ excused the Major. 

‘His day will be spoilt. He might have spent it here.’ 

‘ Pouf—my dear, you must allow him to know his own busi- 
ness best. You will see enough of him when he gets here.’ 

Perhaps the girls did chafe that the blinds of the adjoining 
house remained down so long. They were not designing minxes, 
but the novelty of a young unmarried man as neighbour did cer- 
tainly stir their pulses. He had discussed his ménage; there 
would be no watchful mamma or jealous sister to keep guard over 
him, a staid old servant only to minister to his corporeal needs. 

The servant appeared, the master arrived. The Major was 
hospitable. 

‘Come in whenever you like,’ encouraged the Major, shaking 
hands with his guest. ‘You see the girls are musical, and I shall 
be only too glad of your company.’ 

That the girls were accomplished musicians was indisputable. 
The box from Mudie’s, a daily newspaper, a society journal, kept 
them au courant with the world of letters and of fashion. 
Herbert Ashley was surprised. They seemed to know as much 
of what was stirring in town as he did. The Major read his 
thoughts, 
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‘If we are out of the world, we contrive to keep informed of 
what is going on in it.’ 
Herbert Ashley availed himself of the Major’s carte blanche, 
but he was devoured with a curiosity. The family circle was in- 
complete, why did not the brunette appear? The five girls were 
ranged picturesquely. Nonchalantly, in an undertone, he put the 
question to the Major. 
‘Then this is all you number in family ?’ 
‘All? Yes, to be sure. Plenty too, i’faith. But not one too 
many,’ asserted the Major cheerfully. 
There was evasion, but Herbert Ashley was politic. It would 
have been bad taste to persist. Everything comes to him who 
waits. 
He had been located in Strawbury a month when, meeting the 
redoubtable Milward, he was accosted and assured that his appear- 
ance was notatall resented. After this the young man’s evenings 
seemed to be much less his own. He had an impression that his 
patients were doubtful ones. He wondered if Milward had been 
weeding. 
‘Things begin to look healthy,” commented the Major para- 
doxically. 
‘I don’t regret coming,’ his protégé assured him, ‘if my returns 
as yet are not likely to pay my groom’s wages.’ 
‘There is nothing for it but patience,’ encouraged the Major. 
It was early morning, Herbert Ashley was dressing. His 
dressing-room window commanded the Major’s garden. Who was 
that flitting from rose to rose, inhaling fragrance with a tender 
voracity? Not one of the Major’s slender, fair-haired damsels ; 
a brunette, plump, with shapely rounded arms, her step elastic, 
a miniature Juno—ah, the nymph that looked so charming in the 
deerstalker that memorable morning. She was not born to blush 
unseen! If he threw up his window, would she fly like a startled 
fawn? He would not make the experiment. What could be her 
position in the Major’s house? Was it a subordinate one? 
He was on the alert. He had a second glimpse that day. 
Walking down his garden, through a weak place in the hedge he 
saw the back, the brown hair of the early bird, the eager quaffer 
of perfume. He would learn who she was, if he had to resort to 
artifice. 
‘Good day, Miss Cartouche.’ 
There was a start, a turn of the head, a straightening of the 
figure. He saw an arch face, a parting of rosy lips, a gleam of 
white pearls, eyes frank and liquid, but roguish with demurrer 
at his feint, 
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‘T am not a Miss Cartouche; my name is Gream.’ 

‘I beg a thousand pardons,’ He assumed a mystified air, 
* Have I not had the pleasure of seeing you before ?’ 

‘Yes, at the railway station, where I was very clumsy.’ 

‘It would have been a feat to accomplish what you attempted. 
Luckily I was able to supply the deficiency. The Major and I got 
into talk, and that explains—why I am here.’ 

‘Do you think you will stay ?’ 

‘IT think I am burning my ships.’ 

‘I hope you will not have occasion to regret coming.’ 

‘I don’t regret it—now,’ he added, impulse and audacity 
blended. 

Their eyesmet. He laughed, to raise a blush ; his eyes, without 
being impertinently steady, trying to her. He was spared the 
retort he felt he deserved. A voice, imperative and high-pitched, 
was a note of disapprobation. 

‘Sydney! Sydney!’ 

She shot a glance at her new, yet old acquaintance, that was 
questioning, yet a revelation of her position. 

Looking towards the Major’s house, he saw Juliana. Yes, she 
was coming. He felt guilty, almost as culpable as if detected ina 
flirtation with one of the maid-servants. He crossed the garden to 
make as respectable an escape as possible. His furthest wish was 
making the poor girl’s life less endurable. With the mystery 
solved, his heart was so much lighter, and, yes, he was convinced 
there had been attraction that memorable morning. The face 
had been indelibly stamped on his memory. There was more than 
attraction now—sympathy—the feeling would grow upon him. 
She was his ideal of what his wife must be. Her frank character 
and buoyant nature stood revealed in her eyes. If only he saw his 
way clearly before him, he would ask her to become his wife. It 
would almost be criminal to ask her to share what might prove 
worse than her present dependence. But he had a grudge against 
the Major. It was not generous to keep such a peri in the back- 
ground. Was it that she outshone those who had the natural 
claim? He began to suspect the Major, that he had a motive 
urging a settlement in Strawbury. But was not that ridiculous? 
A man with his way to make in the world was no great catch. It 
behoved him, though, to be careful; he must not reveal ever so 
faintly that he resented the dearth of consideration for the de- 
pendent. It might make matters worse for her. Sydney! 
Sydney ! a pretty name; it fitted her like a glove. How lovable 
she was! What a happy life, a home illumined with such a dainty 
presence! He would marry—Sydney—Sydney Gream ; that was 
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if things went anything like, and—she would have him. He was 
not despondent; he had the strong impression that she had not 
viewed him with disfavour. How would it be were he at once to 
declare himself, and seek to enlist the Major’s sympathy? There 
was conviction that this would be an imprudence. The Major was 
only human. He might take it as a slight—his own chicks passed 
over for the nobody. He must keep right with the Major, with 
the quintette of girls, but be careful to raise no spark of hope in 
the breast of an impossible she. Would the embargo continue ? 
He had slight hope of meeting in the Major’s house the one by 
whom he was already enslaved. But once, attracted by a pair of 
sparkling eyes, he had time to grasp a hand and murmur a 
courteous phrase. That vanishing, she was obeying an order of 
expatriation was clear to him. The slight interchange did not 
escape notice, but he contrived to exhibit sang-froid, and give his 
act of courtesy the spontaneousness that proclaims the good fellow 
and the gentleman. 

‘ Come this way,’ invited the Major, ‘ we are all for Brighton in 
the morning, a general order to take my troop. Impolitic to give 
offence—the girls have expectations. Shall, if possible, make my 
escape in a day or two, alittle time in town will be more agreeable. 
I don’t settle very well in a house where there are restrictions—no 
smoking.’ 

The Major said all. Did Miss Gream accompany them? If 
left behind it would be delightful. Surely there would be oppor- 
tunity to resume the conversation where it was left off. A lumping 
dowry with each Miss Cartouche, he would by preference face the 
future with the dowerless Miss Gream. She had crossed his 
horizon ; petite as she was, she dwarfed all others. He answered the 
Major with an insincerity he was ashamed of. 

‘ With the house shut up I shall feel deserted.’ It was as if 
the servants would take their holiday too. 

‘The house will not be closed. I may return if there be 
nothing attractive in town.’ 

From his coign of vantage, Herbert Ashley surveyed the 
Major’s garden pretty frequently the day of departure. It was a 
pleasant prospect. A gentle rain had freshened and reinvigorated 
a luxuriant leafage ; the air was cleared, and loaded with fragrance. 
He became despairing. To leave her behind would be a piece of folly, 
Of what use was it electing to be blind? the Major did mentally 
view him as a prospective son-in-law. Herbert Ashley was in the 
mood to call spades spades. He became irritable, the atmosphere no 
longer inspiriting, vegetation and foliage no longer pleasing to the 
eye, the fragrance too heavily charged for the nostrils. Suddenly, 
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what he could only compare to an electric thrill shot through his 
veins; a voice smote upon his ear, sweet as the lark’s soaring 
into the empyrean—no, as the nightingale’s in the grove, for the 
sun was westering. But she did not leave the house! He was in- 
dignant ; doubtless she had received her lesson. 

He paced his garden, his lips tight. He reached its extremity 
to lean moodily on a beech trunk, the branches overhanging a 
brook, deep and swift. Some little time elapsed, his eyes fixed on 
the swirling water. Then he became alert, the voice again—sweet- 
toned, but low, out in the open :— 

‘ Rise, rise, thou merry lark, 
Whose upward flight I love to mark,’— 
the song Juliana sang faultlessly the other evening. This 
rendering was sweeter, what if it was less accurate ? it had an effect 
upon him it failed to achieve before. 

Hurriedly he approached the privet hedge, and saw with the 
greatest satisfaction—Miss Sydney Gream. 

There was rhythmical movement of a hand, she sang as she 
worked. But was it intuition? Her song ceased. When he 
reached the weak place in the hedge, he saw that her eyes were 
upon him, in them a spice of fun scintillating. 

‘I did not know you were near, Mr. Ashley.’ 

‘I hope I am not de trop.’ 

‘You are on your own ground.’ 

‘It is less a paradise than yours.’ (He might have substituted 
Eden.) ‘ You have a passion for flowers ?’ 

‘Weall have. But I feel myself purloiner of others’ perfumes.’ 

He smote the toe of his boot with his cane to ask an abrupt 
question. 

* How is it that you never join us of an evening ?’ 

‘TI am always so busy,’ she returned. But her colour rose, and 
she betrayed a little confusion. She almost resented the ques- 
tion that he read between the lines, though in her breast there 
was a throb of joyous satisfaction that her absences disturbed 
him. 

‘I did not wonder so much the first evening, but after, I had 
difficulty to restrain my tongue. I began to think I laboured 
under a delusion, or had a faculty for seeing faces other than they 
were. But how is it that you have never once joined us? I have 
looked for you.’ 

‘Oh, please, do not expect an answer. I have to be grate- 
ful for shelter ; the Major is very good to me. I have never ex- 
perienced absolute unkindness.’ 

‘You will pardon me a gross impertinence,’ he begged humbly, 
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‘f ought to have more discretion; but I really was so puzzled 
until I accosted you the other day—~ 

‘In mistake ?’ 

‘I was scarcely without guile,’ he admitted. ‘This weak 
place in the hedge tempts me ; I should like to explore your garden. 
May I come through ?’ 

‘The Lowths used it, it was so much nearer than coming 
round. When they left, the Major arranged the branches, so that 
if the tenant following them should—should be , 

‘Objectionable? Exactly. Perhaps I am going the way to 
become so.’ 

The tone of voice was concerned, the eyes were reckless, but 
there was a veiled signification in the sentence, and she perhaps 
grasped it. 

The chair was capacious. He could sit at one end, she at the 
other. In half an hour Herbert Ashley was quite at home in the 
Major’s garden. He had known his fair acquaintance an age—she 
him. There was admission that each had borne the other in mind 
from that memorable morning. Confidence begets confidence. He 
told her all he knew about himself, she was equally communicative. 
Her voice faltered, her eyes were moist, concluding her story. 
What hope had she that the world contained the one who yet was 
dear to her ? 

Day followed day, not one passing that Herbert Ashley did not 
join Sydney Gream. The gap would be tell-tale. There was 
ruthless disregard of the Major’s careful disposition of the twigs. 

It was the last day that they could meet without the feeling 
of restraint or expectancy. A note from the Major intimated 
that he might be expected at Strawbury the forenoon of the 
following day. A great amount of tenderness had been crowded 
into their short acquaintance ; it reached its nadir, this, their last 
meeting, for who knew what time to come ? 

‘ Sydney, I should like to offer you a home, but I should like 
to see a prospect. Give mea year; then, if things do not answer 
here, I shall have obtained some appointment. You understand 
me. I feel it would be almost criminal to drag you into genteel 
penury. I only wish I were rich.’ 

‘I wish it for your own sake.’ 

‘You must encourage me. The sight of you will do that.’ 

‘But when you see me you must not appear : 

‘Appear what? Ah! I understand. I must not be demon- 
strative. Yes, you are right. But it will be cruel, cruel—I shall 
see so little of you.’ 

‘The Major is inclined to be your good friend. There must be 
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no occasion for any coelness. Your prospects must not be dashed. 
Better to give me up than that.’ 

‘T shall never give you up,’ declared he emphatically, placing 
his arm around her, and drawing her nearer to him. 

Words were few after this, but passionate and tender each brief 
fond assurance. To a pair of lovers the night had melody and 
voluptuousness. The dusk crept on upon them, but the light 
breeze that arose seemed to become chill. The lover must think 
for his mistress. In her gentle deference to his reluctance to part 
with her she will run a terrible risk. 

‘Let us walk up and down, I must not have to reproach 
myself.’ 

She obeyed simply, as if already it had become her duty to re- 
spond to his lead. 

The moment of separation could no longer be deferred. 

‘It is too cold,’ he decided, ‘ we shall have rain. It is dropping 
now. No, you are not going to leave me like that! Come : 

Again she was dutiful. He gathered her in his arms, he held 
her tightly. It was one impulse, her lips went out to meet his. 
He held her yet. Then, kissing her forehead, he released her, to gaze 
fondly after her retiring figure, ere he passed through the widened 
gap in the hedge. 

The Major had been at home a week when the girls arrived, 
brown as berries and vociferous as sandboys. 

‘Brighton has done them a power of good,’ commented the 
Major, with satisfaction, ‘I have no fault to find with the place, 
but the woman is too methodistical for me.’ He did not say that 
exception had been taken to Sydney being left behind. 

Herbert Ashley had suitable reply, but his mind could only find 
room for one girl. 

A week later there was unnotified arrival—a surprise for the 
Major. In the tall, middle-aged man, boyish in figure and diffi- 
dent in manner, Sydney’s father was easily recognizable. Gream 
had a gentlemanly appearance, but he did not look flourishing. The 
Major treated him perhaps a shade cavalierly, but Sydney and her 
father were allowed to have the little workroom to themselves. 

‘Then you are not poor, papa?’ Sydney’s eyes were wide. 
She had concern that he had posed as such. 

‘I have been, child, without you. I have ample means for 
both of us now. The land I bought, that no one else cared to 
buy, was, luckily for me, a good investment. The new colonial 
railway needed a portion of it for their depot. I wished to see 
if my little girl would turn her back upon me if I returned empty- 
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handed. I do feel as if I had done a dastardly thing—I must be 
honest with Cartouche ‘ 

‘Papa,’ pleaded she, ‘ play your part a little longer, until I 
give you the word.’ She blushed vividly. He awoke to a possi- 
bility. 

‘Have youa secret? Ah!’ He shook his head, as if with con- 
demnation. 

‘I must have no concealment, papa.’ 

Herbert Ashley heard himself addressed by name. The voice 
stirred his pulses, and he was surprised. There was excitement in 
the face of his inamorata, yet withal a tenderness and an exhilara- 
tion. 

‘My father has returned to claim me.’ 

‘To claim you? To take you back with him?’ He was 
startled. A portion of her past confidence returned to him. 
The father, whose life had been one long misfortune, whose ven- 
tures never answered—bother the father! why had he returned to 
dash from a lover’s lips the cup of joy? With a sinking heart he 
asked the question, ‘ You will go with him, Sydney ?’ 

‘My duty is to him.’ 

‘None to me?’ 

‘He is my father, and he needs me,’ she implored. 

‘Does your father know?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Yes, I have told him.’ 

‘ And he still makes the demand ?’ 

‘He has come purposely for me.’ 

‘ Cannot he stay in England?’ 

‘With the Major? Not very well. I feel that I have been a 
burden too long.’ 

Herbert Ashley’s face clouded. He took a few paces, then re- 
turned, his brow cleared, his head erect, sanguine. 

‘Sydney, I was deficient in courage, it was cowardly to ask 
you to wait twelve months, Let us marry; the day will provide 
for itself. I can realise. Your father must come under our roof. 
From me he shall have a hearty welcome.’ 

‘You will take him, poor, scarcely in a position to contribute 
anything to the expenses of a household ? ’ 

‘He is your father, Sydney. I will be a good son to him.’ 

‘Papa!’ Sydney clapped her hands, and a tall man with 
Sydney’s features stepped out of the greenery. 

‘ Papa, Herbert offers you the shelter of his house.’ 

* My darling, I do not undervalue such generosity, but I do not 
see my way to accept his offer ; I must return.’ 
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He was not sure, but Herbert Ashley fancied the eyes of father 
and daughter betrayed some secret understanding. 

‘You might make the voyage with us,’ suggested the colonial, 
with just a little hesitation. 

‘[ have made a settlement here,’ demurred the younger man. 
‘In a little time I shall make headway. I see no prospect there.’ 

‘I assure you, there would be a prospect over yonder for a man 
of your attainments. Is it that you have ties here ?’ 

‘I have none.’ 

‘Then what objection can you have to the colony ?’ 

‘A bird in the hand ’ responded the young man steadily. 

‘ The two in the bush may be yours.’ 

‘ There is just the deficiency of the certain knowledge to deter 
me.’ Herbert Ashley’s voice was slightly acid ; he was quite con- 
vinced that Sydney’s father was impracticable, one to pursue a 
shadow, over-sanguine. He had talked to Sydney, revived attach- 
ment, disposed her to be credulous. 

‘Father, you may speak now,’ Sydney murmured. In her 
lover’s ears the tone was anxious, hurrying. 

‘Run away, dear. With you absent I am sure I shall have the 
best of the argument.’ 

For a moment the father scrutinised the face of his child’s 
sweetheart. 

‘Then you do love my little girl ?’ 

‘ Sincerely.’ 

‘But not sufficiently to make the plunge? ’ 

The young man answered with some warmth. 

‘ Rather than be deprived, I would go out. That would entail 
delay, perhaps some monetary loss. But that would not weigh 
with me. I wished to keep my little property intact, as some 
provision for her if anything happenedto me. It may be lost. It 
would be agonizing to me to know I was leaving her in a worse 
plight than when I found her.’ 

Gream put out a hand over the hedge. 

‘I appreciate you. I will end the argument. You regard me 
as feather-brained—one who anywhere would bring his ninepence 
to nothing. Cartouche thinks it. I don’t know but that it is a 
true estimate of me. I have been more lucky than clever. I 
made a pointout yonder. The land I have there will now quad- 
ruple in value, it has doubled already. It never crossed my mind 
that Sydney might have formed an attachment, or I might have 
sold out. I thought of her as the child I left behind. Come, a 
few years in the colony will not be wasted. The climate is de- 
lightful. In a measurable time I shall go over to the majority, 
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you will be free to do what you please—sell, return to England. 
My difficulty with Sydney is, she is averse to leaving you behind. 
If you are impracticable, I am afraid she will rebel, to share your 
lot here. It will be heart-breaking to me if I have to return 
without her.’ 

All the answer Herbert Ashley could give was a hand thrust 
promptly over the hedge. Sydney’s father was unselfish, his sole 
thought was his child’s welfare, he had planned for her ultimate 
accession to a not contemptible fortune. 

‘ Sydney.’ 

She returned, to regard her father questioningly. 

‘Ask him if he will go out with us ?’ 

The lover had stepped through the hedge to stand at her 
father’s side. 

‘There is no need for her to do that,’ the young man returned, 
quickly if diffidently. ‘I have some shame that I formed an 
estimate, and that I did not respond without explanation. I fear 
I show up a cautious lover,’ 

* Nothing of the kind. You were perfectly justified in taking 
the stand you did. I might be the superficial person, the misfit, 
of whom nothing could be made at home. Iam confident you 
thought first for her.’ 

That evening the Major was both astonished and hutniliated. 
He had a feeling that he had not been used over-well. Gream 
had come to the house under false colours ; he had no right to 
complain if he had found himself treated with a scant ceremony. 
The Major had a little compunction that he had not petted 
Sydney, made her one with the rest; he had allowed Juliana 
too much sway, a mistake—a mistake. Perhaps he had a little 
soreness that Sydney had secured the lover. Ashley had scarcely 
been aboveboard, he had made good use of the fortnight. The 
Major had one comforting reflection. Ashley had nothing. 
Juliana should accept the invitation to take up her residence at 
Brighton. There had been some teasing about a sandy-haired 
young cleric. If Juliana made a match of it, Gatty must take 
her place, and so on ad infinitum. 

The Major decided to be breezy. 

‘Well, Gream, I’m glad to hear you have fallen on your feet 
over yonder, but I must say this arrangement between Sydney and 
our neighbour has almost taken my breath away, so unsuspected, 
so rapid.’ 

There were journeys to London. Gream had to make large 
purchases. On Sydney’s marriage morn the Major was again over- 
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whelmed. Gream placed a brown paper parcel on the dining 
room table. 

‘You have been kind to my little girl, Cartouche. Really, 
there is no equivalent for what you have supplied—a home. I 
have bought this house, and had it conveyed to you—dced of 
gift. You must take my act in the right spirit. You know, it 
will be something to divide among the girls when you have done 
with it.’ 

For a few moments the Major had no voice. He found it at 
last. 

‘I say, you are not robbing your little girl?’ he deprecated. 
‘If you can afford this sort of thing, Gream, you must have done 
tremendously well—tremendously well.’ 

‘In a few years Sydney will be a rich woman,’ Cinderella’s 
father asserted quietly. ‘I haven’t told her how rich. I have 
several irons in the fire. I think she will have as much money 
as she well knows what to do with.’ 


EDWIN WITELPTON, 
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WM Night of Worror. 


Or the many legends wherewith in my childhood a Highland 
nurse was wont to hold us entrance d,when on long winter’s evenings 
we gathered round the fire, craving for ‘ stories,’ one especially has 
remained deeply impressed on my mind, though, alas! treacherous 
memory fails to recall the names of those concerned or of the castle 
wherein the scene was enacted. It may be, however, that some 
one who reads this page may recollect both, and be able to supply 
these missing links, 

The castle which was so minutely described, and so vividly 
realised, was an old baronial fortress, whose massive grey walls, 
many feet in thickness, harmonised well with the weather-worn 
rocks around and the precipitous crags which frowned in the back- 
ground, Many a quaint turret crowned the angles of the castel- 
lated towers, and from niches in the battlements armed clansmen 
had in times of siege poured molten lead on the heads of their 
assailants. 

Though successive generations had converted the upper stories 
to the uses of modern comfort, the stone cells of the basement, 
with heavy doors and rusty iron-grated windows without glass, 
were still more gloomy than many modern prisons, and though 
now only used as household offices, suggested that in days of old 
feudal tyranny they might well have served as dungeons for many 
a luckless captive taken in tribal foray. The most spacious of these 
dismal cells, which served as a hall of feasting for the clansmen, 
was partly hewn from the solid rock, as was also the great baronial 
kitchen, so that in truth the castle seemed but a part of the solid 
rock on which it was so securely founded. Nor was it always easy 
to shake off something of an eerie impression, even in the dwelling 
rooms on the upper floors, with their antiquated, comfortless furni- 
ture and grim portraits of bygone generations. Such a home 
could only be cheery in the bright sunshine, and when ringing with 
the laughter of joyous young voices; but at the time of which I 
speak, the old house was left well-nigh as desolate as the deserted 
nest from which the full-fledged brood have flown. 

Well-nigh half a century had passed since the day when the 
late owner of these broad lands brought home the comely bride 


who had ever since filled her place so well in the hearts of the 
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people. Sons and daughters grew up around them, and the 
ghostly walls re-echoed their childish glee. But as the years 
rolled on, one by one forsook the old roof-tree—the sons to seek 
their fortunes in foreign lands, while of the daughters—* some were 
married—some were dead.’ 

Then came a day of bitter woe, when the lord of the castle (no 
longer so strong of hand as of yore) was thrown by a restive horse, 
and was brought home only to close his eyes in death. 

Long years had passed by since then, and still his widow 
dwelt alone in the gloomy castle, wisely ruling over all the 
interests of her first-born son, who still continued to hold high 
office in the service of his country beyond the seas. Her one 
mainstay in any unusual difficulty was a brother, known to all the 
country-side as ‘The Colonel,’ a brave old officer who, after many 
years of active service, had now returned to end his days in peace 
on a small property within a distance of about six miles. 

Her household consisted for the most part of old and tried 
retainers, the most recent importation, at the time to which I now 
refer, being a butler (whom the coachman and other old servants 
considered quite a new-comer because he had only been at the 
castle seven years) and a lady’s maid who had been engaged but a 
few months previously, on the death of the valued companion of 
haifa lifetime. This woman was personally good-looking, and 
came armed with the highest recommendations as to character 
and skill in millinery, and was also described as a tender nurse in 
sickness. Nevertheless, her new mistress could not conquer a 
natural instinct of distrust, against which she fought in vain, 
telling herself how unreasonable and unjust was such unfounded 
prejudice against a person of such well-certified excellence. But 
so resolutely did she strive to overcome this unsympathetic feeling 
that no outward sign ever betrayed its existence, for a kinder 
mistress never lived, and besides, the conduct of the woman was 
irreproachable. So no ripple on the calm surface of domestic life 
betrayed that any manner of evil lay hidden in its depths. 

Summer had slipped away, and with it the glory of golden 
gorse which lighted up the barren moorland with its gleaming gold. 
Now autumn had kissed the hills, clothing them in fragrant 
purple; a cheery party of friends had assembled at the castle to 
witness the village sports, and enjoy some days’ sport in pursuit of the 
moor-fowl, and for awhile all was stir and movement. But when 
the guests had all dispersed, the silvery-baired hostess was more 
than usually conscious of a sense of loneliness, as she sat by herself 
in a spacious room wainscoted with dark old oak (whose colour 
told how many successive generations had come and gone since 
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those parent oaks were felled!) Musing of bright days long gone, 
and of loving faces and voices far away, she still sat on in the 
deepening twilight. Then opening the latticed casement (and 
thereby startling a flock of jackdaws from their roost in the ivy- 
covered turret) she looked out to the cloudy night, and watched 
the play of dim moonlight on the pale mists and on the gloomy 
morass which lay outspread beyond the castle. 

Many a time the same outlook had soothed her and whispered 
peace, but to-night she only felt its eeriness, LKarlier than was 
her wont she retired to her tapestried bedchamber—a sombre 
room, furnished with handsome old oak tables and cabinets, and 
a richly-carved bedstead, heavily draped with gold-embroidered 
velvet, which had once been crimson; but its colour had long 
since faded, and the gold was tarnished beyond recognition. 
Bidding her maid heap on a blazing wood fire, she dismissed her 
for the night. Then, unlocking a curious Flemish cabinet, she 
opened several drawers, rapidly glancing at the silken and mo- 
rocco cases containing her bridal jewels, now laid by until her son 
should in his turn bring home a bride, on whom she would lovingly 
bestow them. ‘Then from an inner recess she took several packets 
of old letters, and was soon so thoroughly absorbed in memories of 
the past that the hours slipped by unheeded, and the fire had 
burnt low ere she roused herself to a consciousness that it was 
time to seek forgetfulness in sleep. 

But that night sleep was wooed in vain. Her mind was too 
thoroughly awake; even the hooting of the owls in the great 
tower seemed tenfold louder and more ghostly than usual, and 
ever and anon the rising breeze caught an unruly ivy-branch 
and drew it sharply across the window-pane. She resolved that 
the errant bough should be duly trimmed on the morrow, and 
again tried to compose herself to sleep, but without effect. She 
found herself watching the occasional faint glimmer of the 
smouldering logs, playing fitfully on the dim tapestry, and pre- 
sently, though by no means given to indulging in nervous fancies, 
she felt convinced that the curtain which half draped the door, was 
shaken. 

Another moment proved that this was indeed no fancy. Slowly 
and silently the door opened, and her heart stood still with horror 
as she distinctly saw her trusted butler, holding in one hand a 
lighted candle, in the other an unsheathed dagger—while close 
behind him followed the lady’s maid. 

With a sudden instinct of self-preservation their mistress 
closed her eyes and feigned deep sleep. Not a tremor disturbed 
the regularity of her breathing as the would-be murderers came 
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close to her and passed the light before her eyes. ‘I cannot do 
it,’ she heard the man whisper. ‘She’s so fast asleep that she is 
quite safe. You go on while I keep watch.’ She heard a low 
murmur of dissent, after which, while conscious that the man’s 
eyes remained fixed upon her, she heard the woman searching for 
her keys, and then proceed to unlock the Flemish cabinet and 
open the various drawers in which were stored her most valued 
jewels, after which she passed to an inner dressing-room wherein 
were sundry objects of considerable intrinsic value. 

Having collected her booty, the woman once more returned to 
urge her companion to the foul deed of murder. ‘Better do it,’ 
she said; ‘ better make sure—dead folk tell no tales !’ 

Happily his heart failed him. ‘I cannot kill a sleeping 
woman, he said. Then, with a sense of indescribable relief, the 
feigned sleeper was conscious that the light was withdrawn, and 
that the cautious footsteps retreated to the door, and her sharpened 
ear followed their sound as they passed down the long corridor. 
No sleep was hers through the ensuing dark hours of vigil, as 
she lay in a stillness of great horror longing for the dawn. Mean- 
while she had decided on her course of action. Knowing the 
difficulties of getting away from the castle except by borrowing 
a horse from her own stables, or by sending for one to the nearest 
town, she was convinced that though the robbers might take 
advantage of the darkness to conceal their booty outside the house, 
they would scarcely attempt to start before morning. She there- 
fore waited quietly till, at the accustomed hour, her maid came to 
call her, when, with her usual calm, she went through all the 
prolonged mysteries of the toilette in such a manner as completely 
to allay all possibility of suspicion. Of course she was especially 
careful not to ask for anything which she supposed might possibly 
have been removed. 

She then went leisurely down to breakfast, at which her butler 
waited with all due care. On his inquiring whether she had any 
orders for the carriage that morning, she replied that she had not, 
as the weather looked showery. But as he reached the door she 
recalled him, and with the most perfectly assumed carelessness 
said, ‘ Yes, I think I had better take a turn. Bid the coach come 
round at eleven.’ So at eleven the carriage came to the door, and 
the lady gave directions for a short drive to certain farms. The 
coachman drove leisurely down the stately lime avenue and 
through the bird-fringed glen till he was well out of sight of the 
castle, when his mistress, throwing off her assumed calm, bade 
him take another road and drive to the Colonel’s house as fast as 
the horses could go. 
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In an incredibly short time her tale was told to one who was 
ever ready for prompt action, and who lost not a moment in ordering 
out his own fresh horses (the speed of the Colonel’s greys was pro- 
verbial throughout the district). Leaving his sister, now thoroughly 
worn out with the prolonged nervous tension, he started in hot 
haste, and, urging his willing steeds to a gallop, he reached the 
castle just in time to arrest the guilty couple, who had completed 
their arrangements for flight with all their booty. 

As the carriage dashed up the avenue, the panting horses be- 
tokening unwonted pressure, the butler was heard to exclaim, ‘It’s 
all up! look at the Colonel’s greys!’ And ‘all up’ for him it 
proved, for both he and the maid were forthwith arrested and 
committed to the county gaol to stand their trial at the next 
assizes, and in Scotland, at the close of the last century, hanging 
was the penalty not only for sheep-stealing and cattle-lifting, but 
for all manner of theft. The peculiarity of the present case was 
that the comeliness of the female prisoner so affected the jury 
(there were no women on that jury!!) that, in the very face of 
direct evidence to the contrary, they chose to assume that the 
woman was acting under the man’s influence. So he who had 
persistently refused to murder a sleeping woman was condemned 
to be hanged, whereas the temptress who had urged him to the 
crime was pardoned! Such were the peculiarities of legal justice 
in the days of our grandparents. 


Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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Tue party consisted of five maiden ladies, ranging from ten to 
twenty-three years of age. It also included one schoolboy, one 
staid young man, and one banjo; which instrument, together with 
a ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ as large as three cheeseplates and a pair of 
well-developed calves, belonged to the last of the company, a 
medical student. From Dawlish—that little Devon watering- 
place whose treacherous sandstone cliffs a year ago reminded the 
tourist of forgotten dangers—did the party set forth in good 
spirits and a two-horse break; Chudleigh on Dartmoor, or 
‘ Choodleigh,’ as natives call it, was the goal, and ten good miles 
of varied moorland separated the travellers from their destination, 
without considering the first long and steep hill out of Dawlish. 
An excellent start was effected, as sporting papers say. The 
staid young man, Bracy by name, sat with a Miss Johnson on 
each side of him, and, by producing a basket of peaches which it 
was rumoured had been forgotten, acquired their regard from the 
first. They were pleasing to look at, these Johnson girls; both 
carried crimson parasols, and neither would walk up the hills. 
Miss Jane Grey, a strong-minded young woman, and one who 
knew every foot of Dartmoor, so it was believed, personally con- 
ducted the tour. Next came Jack, as the staid man christened 
his chance medical acquaintance. The young gentleman’s real 
name was something quite different, but Bracy made such a favour 
of it, and said it gave him such satisfaction to call fellows ‘ Jack’ 
at picnics, that everybody felt it would be a sin to ruin his enjoy- 
ment for such a trifle. The banjo and other properties came next, 
then Miss Maude Robina and little May Robina, the infant of the 
company. Toby Dale, the schoolboy already mentioned, sat on 
the box-—a perch loved by decent boys, and sacred to them from 
the earliest known ‘ four-wheeler.’ 

Every moment, as the first hill was mounted, improved a 
magnificent view of the sea. The Channel stretches below with 
one grand sweep, unbroken, in fine weather, until the eye rests 
upon Portland Bill, standing right across the bay, where not one 
sightseer in a hundred would suppose land existed at all. 

On gaining Little Haldon, where the white flint roads with 
their banks of grouse heather declare the moor is fairly reached, 
Bracy killed a wasp. It was indifferently well done, and, as time 
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showed, it would have been better not to notice the feat. But 
some one applauded, and the staid man, encouraged to talk about 
insect-slaying, said he knew a way with a fork which was infallible. 
‘If you keep your nerve, you can’t miss ’em,’ he explained. 

Great Haldon followed the lesser tract of the same name. 
Miss Grey walked better than any one, and reached the highest 
point of this expanse long before the rest. A grand valley lay 
below. Thick woods, from which arose the endless murmur of a 
hidden waterfall, clothed the hillsides ; vast tracts of brake fern 
and emerald meadow extended between the towering slopes, which 
in their turn were surmounted by brown wind-worn undulations 
of small close-growing heather and dry peat, or broken into wild 
precipices, up whose steep sides struggled dwarf oak, mountain 
ash, holly and ivy, all contending for the mastery, all aspiring to 
the highest, bleakest summits, and all conquered in turn by the 
eternal granite. Granite there is everywhere, from the pebble 
you pick up and examine, with its quartz crystals and shining 
hornblende grains, to the rough wall piled so that the wind may 
blow through and through it, from the boulder as big as a cottage 
to the grey tors which crown the wild land. Gold-dust from 
autumn’s trailing skirts already hung on fern and leaf; the apples 
glowed red in the orchard land, and the harvest was gathered in ; 
but Miss Grey, who had now been joined by the other travellers, 
considered September the month of months for Dartmoor, and no 
one was prepared to contradict her. So, through a panorama of 
stream and village, hill and dale, forest and farm, the road was 
followed till Chudleigh came in sight, and Chudleigh Rocks within 
measurable distance. It is best on such excursions to carry your 
beverages no faither than absolutely necessary ; liquids had not 
formed a part of Miss Grey’s commissariat, but they were now ac- 
quired at the Sun Inn, Jack taking upon himself all responsibility 
in the matter. Meantime, the younger Johnson girl spied a 
sweetstuff shop and vanished into it with little Robina. Anon they 
reappeared, bearing two bags of sickly brown fragments, which they 
said were ‘ Jemon cushions,’ and which the Johnson girl ate defiantly. 
Everybody took one, and it immediately began to rain—not a moor 
mist which drenches you in half-an-hour and lasts maybe a week, 
but sharp, brisk rain, quite uncalled for and quite unexpected. 

Bracy said he believed the local sweetmeats might possibly 
act like a charm when eaten by strangers, and gloomily pitched 
one bag into the road. It may not be credited, but a distinct 
improvement in the weather followed, and when Chudleigh Rocks 
were reached the day was fine and bright again. Where once 
the wooded valley and the hillside above it extended untouched, 
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certain stone of value has been discovered, and now three hundred 
feet of beetling crag stands—a huge gaping wound in the moun- 
tain. Below, like pigmy men, the quarry-workers move and wheel 
their little barrows and lade their little carts. It is hard to suppose 
fellow-creatures capable of producing anything so magnificently 
picturesque. Woods still grow to the edge and underwood still 
trails over every side of this great cleft, below which runs a small 
river through rich orchards. These extend up the valley, and hold 
in their hearts more than one small white cottage smothered in 
clematis, vine, and homely flowers. Near the largest of these, 
under an ancestral apple-tree, if much contortion of bough and 
plentiful lack of fruit warrant the adjective, hampers were un- 
packed. Many feathered and four-footed animals offered to assist 
in this operation. A white terrier, a black pig, and a mere in- 
significant fowl banded themselves together, and their sorties were 
not unattended with success. Finally the trio became a nuisance, 
and steps had to be taken. Bracy said he would endeavour to 
lose the dog, and started to do so, luring the animal to its doom 
with some ham. The pig fell an easy prey to the ladies, who 
hurled apples and hit him occasionally, while the fowl, deserted 
and alone, ran across the table-cloth, put its foot into a plum-pie 
and then hastened away. 

Lunch began, but Bracy came uot. The party enjoyed itself, 
but Bracy did not return. At length, with a yelp of triumph, 
the white dog appeared from an exactly opposite direction to that 
in which it had started. But the staid young man was not with 
it. At last, when the pies began to have large holes in them, 
when the ‘medico’ had hinted darkly at man-traps and hidden 
wells, of course in connection with his vanished friend, at last, I 
say, Bracy stood among them. He was looking wild and hungry; 
burr-buttons stuck in his hair; he had scratched his hands with 
blackberry-briars and had torn the sole off one boot in some sublime 
mountain fastness. The staid man, he really had aged since his 
departure, told his horrible tale. 

‘I took the dog through forests and over rocks and up trees,’ 
he began drearily ; ‘I led him into rivers and ants’ nests—then I 
lost him, and was just getting glad about it when I found I was 
lost myself.’ However, he ate and drank and cheered up enough 
to say, ‘I should be half afraid that dog has gone for ever.’ 

They broke it gently to him that the beast of a dog had been 
back some little time. 

‘Came the shortest way no doubt,’ said Jack, which suggestion 
may in a measure account for the venomous remarks Bracy let 
drop later on about banjo-playing in general and amateur playing 
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in particular. With the tarts and fruit arrived wasps in large 
numbers. Bracy, who would insist on showing how the thing 
ought to be done with a fork, killed a few, in other people’s 
plates, and then drank a couple in some lemonade. It was 
unfortunate at such a crisis that his relations with Jack were 
strained. Then followed banjo-playing. The Misses Johnson 
knew a man that had a friend who learnt from a man that lived by 
the banjo or some other instrument, and this constituted them 
critics. To Toby Dale, who had thought but little of Jack till 
now, that musician’s powers came as a wonderful revelation, and 
his opinions of the ‘ medico’ changed from mild hatred to humble 
respect. 

Then Maude Robina sang (to banjo accompaniment); then 
the sisters Johnson jodelled (to banjo accompaniment); then the 
boy Toby recited some of his holiday task-—Leah’s Curse (to banjo 
accompaniment) ; and, finally, the staid man, who was smoking a 
cigar, offered to oblige with a little thing of his own. This he 
did, and all felt it was time to make a move. Bracy’s bass notes 
were like cutting box-wood with a circular saw. 

From the orchards a winding path runs into the forest gorge 
literally carpeted with hart’s tongue fern, or Scolopendriwm vul- 
gare, to be botanical ; look where you will, from the stream to the 
bases of the highest neighbouring trees and rocks, the same deli- 
cate foliage is everywhere. 

A queer little rosy woman soon accosted the party. She wore 
short petticoats and a big straw hat, while in ber hands were great 
bundles of wax tapers. 

‘ Be ’ee a comin’ to the caverns ?’ she asked. 

‘Are there caverns here—gloomy ones?’ inquired Bracy, 
brightening perceptibly. 

‘Sure, yes, every one sees the caves, sir,’ answered the old 
woman, and turned to lead the way without more words. She 
brought them where the rocks had once more forced their way to 
earth’s surface. Above the travellers towered a rugged mass of 
stone partly buried in ivy, with an occasional oak or ash shooting 
from rifts in its weather-worn face. A cave mouth, amply black 
enough to please even the staid man, lay in the foot of this cliff, 
and, tapers being provided for each explorer, the party, led by its 
Sibyl, entered the darkness. Care and a stooping position were 
necessary for some distance, after which a lofty vaulted stalactite 
grotto was reached, and normal attitudes became possible again. 
The centre of attraction here appeared in a rounded spongy mass 
of soft stalactite about four feet from the ground on one side of 
the rock. This is known far and wide as the ‘ Wishing Pin- 
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cushion,’ and there in damp and rusty repose cluster innumerable 
pins, great and small. 

‘ You sticks the pin in, ladies,’ said the priestess, ‘and you hopes 
for what you most wants.’ 

‘Ts it infallible?’ asked Jack. 

‘No, sir, it’s a wishing pin-cushing,’ was the answer, and every- 
body laughed. 

It was noticed that Miss Robina’s laugh echoed beautifully, 
and that Bracy’s had a hollow, not to say ghastly, ring in it, which 
hung about the place and seemed suddenly to crawl out of distant 
corners long after other sounds had ceased. Miss Johnson boldly 
nicknamed him ‘ ghoul’ on the spot. 

Not having a pin herself, matter-of-fact Miss Grey calmly 
removed one sacred to some long-departed tourist. It was black 
and bent. 

‘Lord ’a mussy, miss!’ exclaimed the Sibyl with horror, 
‘that ain’t no manner of good; that’s a awful thing to do, 
that is.’ 

Bracy went further, and said with authority that taking 
another person’s pin might amount to a curse. He placed his 
hand on the stony cushion and was enlarging over a topic which 
appeared familiar to him, when Jack, mistaking his friend’s hand, 
so he said, for part of the charmed stalactite, put a good deal of 
pin into it. Then the staid man’s lecture ended and he interested 
himself elsewhere. 

‘This be the Giants’ Larder, gents,’ said their guide, lighting 
more tapers; ‘ there’s partridges a-hanging, and there’s pheasants, 
and a ’are.’ 

Twisted fragments of stalactite pendent from the roof, which 
might possibly suggest these things, were certainly visible, and 
the party admitted it; but when the old lady, encouraged by her 
success, went on to point out the ‘ hupper portion of a elephant’s 
‘ead, and a ‘’uman skeleton, sideways like,’ all enthusiasm 
vanished. No one saw any resemblance to any part of an elephant 
in the rocky dome above them, and the medical man, when ques- 
tioned searchingly, declared that no part of the human frame he 
had ever chanced upon resembled the formation before them. 

A second cavern was now entered, and the head of a lion, 
looking fiercely down through a long narrow shaft, in which dim 
glimmers of daylight were visible, could be clearly seen by all. 
Candles were extinguished, and the eerie arrow of grey light 
coming from the face of the world two hundred feet above, having 
a dozen bats flitting and squeaking up and down it, was gazed 
upon in silence, 
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‘It’s a sort of Jacob’s Ladder, only the bats are more like 
little ’ This came from Master Dale, and was fortunately 
cut short just at the right moment by a sudden drop of six inches 
in the ground which he was unprepared for. 

‘Did you bite your tongue then?’ asked Jack, with some 
show of professional interest. 

‘Yes,’ was the rather sulky answer. 

‘Keep your mouth shut, then—best thing for it.’ 

This prescription gave general satisfaction. And now, the 
wonders of the caverns being all explored, Miss Grey and her 
friends returned once more to the sunshine through an outlet 
distant some twenty-five yards from the cave at which they had 
entered. 

‘What’s the damage?’ asked the staid man. Every one 
noticed how great a change for the better his visit to the gloom 
had brought him. 

‘What you be kind enough to give, gentlemen,’ was the 
Sibyl’s reply. The ultimate reward more than satisfied her, and, 
with a curtsey, she scampered off to tackle an old gentleman who 
had just reached the first entrance to her hidden mysteries. 

Miss Grey’s personally-conducted tour now found its way to 
the lowest recesses of the Happy Valley, as Maude Robina called 
Chudleigh Glen, and settled there comfortably among moss-covered 
boulders whose summits offered easy couches and whose bases 
were lapped by the brown trout-stream. The little river went 
murmuring on, here hurrying with a laugh over rocky shallows, 
here stopping to think in dark pools where the trees droop their 
branches into its waves, then starting off again to new rapids, 
glades, depths, and making the watcher feel that every turn, every 
gleam of foam, every sunlit vista, is the most beautiful until he 
sees the next. 

Miss Robina sang again, and the stream accompanied her with 
a running movement which even surpassed Jack’s banjo. 

That youth dropping his eye upon a water-rat at this moment, 
started in stern pursuit, Toby after him, and the staid man, 
improving the occasion, became didactic, and talked dully about 
Art with a capital A, and Beauty with a big B. 

Jack and Toby returned in an excited state some few minutes 
later. They had found a grand pool, and were anxious that Bracy 
should join them in a bathe. The ladies now started to see about 
tea, for many hours had slipped away quickly, and the staid man 
prepared for deep water. 

Jack started a diving competition and won it himself; then 
he arranged a swimming handicap, and secured first prize in that 
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also. Finally, he organised what he called a ‘duck hunt,’ and 
said Bracy should be duck. Then the ghoul got out and dressed, 
being followed soon after by the others. 

All returned to the white cottage, where tea was ready for them 
indoors, 

A withered ancient sat smoking with his hat on in the chimney 
corner. His nose and chin left little more room between them 
than that occupied with the stem of along pipe, the bowl of which 
he nursed between his lean, dirty old hands. He spoke not, but 
fixed two dim blue eyes on the staid man, who had just entered, 
and appeared concerned about his hair. Bracy went to a glass 
which hung above the mantelpiece and endeavoured to part his 
damp thatch with his fingers. This act roused the patriarch in an 
extraordinary manner. 

‘Lord! Lord!’ he suddenly exclaimed, in the ‘ childish treble’ 
one seldom really hears off the stage. ‘ Lord! what pride!’ 

Everybody turned to stare at the old gentleman. 

‘Look ’e here,’ he continued, taking off his hat and disclosing 
some scanty locks of whitish yellow. 

‘See that now—there bain’t been a coom around my poll this 
forty year!’ 

Seeing no reason to doubt his assertion, Bracy bade the aged 
one be covered ; but he only nodded in a senile way to each in turn, 
and then, pointing a lean digit at the staid man, gave a cracked 
kind of chuckle, which began in his hair and appeared to end in his 
boots. 

‘ What is it—is it dangerous ? ’ asked Jack when the lady of the 
house came in with tea-things. 

‘Bless you, sir, don’t mind Gaffer,’ was the answer. ‘He be 
nigh daft like—very old, you know.’ 

‘If he’s as old as he’s dirty,’ began the ghoul. But he 
changed his mind, and, going up to the creature, who with half-shut 
eyes was still mumbling to himself, asked him if he would like 
some tea and cake. 

Now was night drawing on apace,and soon the break and its 
horses became again the centre of interest. Shawls and wraps ap- 
peared from their hiding-places, together with other things of 
evening. An owl hastened noiselessly past from the rocks above, 
while such small deer as moths and bats were out and about on 
every side as the party started homewards. 

The moor, when day is over, when purple, brown, and gold have 
given place to dim stretches of black and dun, has a depressing, 
mournful effect on strangers to it. This evening the outlook was 
sadder than usual. Rain had threatened more than once during 
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the afternoon, and now the evening winds were strengthening and 
bringing their battalions of grey together in force. Weird batra- 
chian croakings arose from the rush-hidden bogs as the retreating 
travellers galloped bythem. The misty tors disappeared one after 
another, then hill and dale vanished; finally the straight white 
road lengthening out behind the break was hidden, and the night 
with its gloomy vanguard of flying rain-cloud enveloped all. <A 
spirit of poetry was abroad, too, in the dark copses, and hovered in 
the sigh of the wind and in the branches of bending beech and hazel 
as here and there they softly brushed against the party in narrow 
wooded lanes and covert-sides. 

So through the gloom with thoughts subdued the party rapidly 
approaches home again. 

But at Chudleigh Rocks the rain falls heavily; the wind 
rushes in mad destructive glee through the Happy Valley; the 
stream hastens onwards with all the song gone from his voice ; the 
tall trees groan and toss their arms up into the wet darkness; the 
golden apples fall face downwards to rot in the soaking grass below. 
In the cottage all lights are out, and with angry shriek the winds 
vainly try to force an entrance. Outside in the stable a horse 
beats the ground with his forefoot. Then there is silence. 


Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
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Cyarten XXVIII. 
‘IT I8 A BAD BUSINESS,’ 


‘ Thescus, Say what abridgement have you for this evening ? 
What mask? What musick? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time if not with some delight ?’ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


‘ And cold hard words have we to deal with now. —R. Brownina. 


‘Poor Zeru!’ said Daylesford to himself, as he crossed the hall to 
find her on his return to London, ‘ Poor Zeph, it is a bad business !’ 
He had thought about it all through the long cold journey home. 
She had married him without loving him—everything proved it— 
a thousand words and looks and deeds—trifles in themselves, but 
a heavy weight of evidence when taken in combination with what 
Polly had so unwillingly let fall the night before—all confirmed 
the cruel fact. She had perhaps expected that love would grow up 
of its own accord after marriage, but alas, sh¢ bad, week by week, 
cared for him less. That is what he thought all day long as he 
was making his way to her over the frost-bitten marshes and 
meadow lands through which the train hurried him so fast. There 
was little enough to be done now, he feared, beyond trying to make 
the best of things. 

He entered the room in a very softened state of mind. Agnes 
was sitting by his wife’s side. He had not expected that Agnes 
would be there. The sight of her reminded him of the day when 
their visit to Seaton Court was under discussion. He hated the 
memory of it, and he greeted both the girls muck more coldly 
than he was aware of. 

‘How is Polly?’ asked Agnes. 

‘And Miss Everilda?’ added Zeph, and there their interest 
ceased. He supposed that they both felt it was safer not to ask 
questions. And yet Zeph knew from Miss Everilda’s letter that 
some man was on the point of asking her sister Polly in marriage, 
it was odd that she did not want to hear something about him. 
She had professed entire ignorance on the subject when her cousin’s 
letter came; but she could not have been so ignorant as she 
pretended—- she must have known it was John Simonds, or she 
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would surely show some curiosity now. Agnes, too, had been 
tutored, and was equally silent. He began to dislike Agnes. He 
looked round the room— it was full of material warmth and com- 
fort—what other warmth or comfort was there? None! It was 
contrary to his nature to let himself be condemned to pass through 
life in this dreary, half-hearted way without making some effort to 
regain peace of mind, and even happiness. He rapidly decided 
that he would speak plainly to Zeph. He would tell her all he 
knew, and thought, and feared, and ask for explanation where ex- 
planation was needed. Surely by means of honesty and for- 
bearance, they might arrive at some agreement which would 
enable them to dwell somewhere on the borderland of happiness, if 
they could not penetrate farther. But what a difficult task it 
would be to speak to her! He would have to ask if she, his wedded 
wife, had loved another man when she went through the ceremony 
of marriage with himself, and if she still preferred that man to 
him? 

How could he say such a thing? How could they continue to 
live together if she owned that it was true? And yet better say 
it now than have it on his mind as long as life lasted—besides was 
it right to have it on his mind without giving her an opportunity 
of defending herself? Yes, he would speak to her, and soon. 
This constraint was intolerable to him. 

She was looking at him all this time and trying to read his 
thoughts, but he did not know it. How changed he seemed to 
be! How different in his manner! She had been afraid that he 
might be cold to her, and though anxious to see him again, had 
half-dreaded his return on that account ; for she was firmly con- 
vineed that she had for ever lost his affection. He had despised 
her ever since that day when she had owned that she should like 
him to assume the Berkhampstead title. She often wondered 
how she could have done so, for in her heart she admired him for 
his firmness in refusing it, but one or two worldly women had 
temporarily influenced her for evil, and in one of her many 
moments of jealousy of his brother, she had given vent to the fruit 
of their counsels. She knew that he could never love her after 
that. 

His coldness and silence were oppressive; and what right had 
he to be so unforgiving? He had never reproached her for what 
she had said. She would have liked him much better if he had. 
She began to feel very bitter against him. Before he came, her 
mind had been filled with pleasure at the thought of seeing him 
again. Now he was with her, and he could only make disjointed 
remarks about the weather, or the fire, or the dog—she was so 
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chilled that she could but answer his cold speeches in their own 
tone. 

He was mentally swearing at Agnes. What a nuisance her 
presence was! He could not forget that after being in such a 
state of delight at the prospect of going to Seaton Court because 
of its gaiety, she had suddenly declared that she did not want to 
go because it would be so dull. Polly was worth a hundred of 
Agnes and, he was almost afraid, of Zeph too, 

How lovely Zeph looked in the soft lamplight-—he dared not 
trust himself to look at her—her love was none of his, and any 
appearance of it had been a delusion. And yet his eyes were 
drawn to her in spite of himself; how sad she was beginning to 
look! If that odious Agnes were but away! How could Zeph have 
been so thoughtless as not to know that he would like to be alone 
with her? He and Zeph had never been separated before; he 
had now been absent for three weeks, and yet on his return he 
had to sit and talk of indifferent matters because that girl was 
there. 

Zeph’s heart, meanwhile, was hardening more and more—how 
silent—how stiff—how terribly unkind Godfrey was now ; and she, 
poor foolish girl that she was, had been rejoicing all day 
because she should so soon see him! What was the use of seeing 
him? What was the use of having him back, if he were always 
going to look as absent and indifferent to her as he did now? 
What a wretchedly dull evening it was going to be if it were all 
like this!) She found herself wishing he had stayed away a little 
longer. Agnes and she had enjoyed their evenings hitherto— 
there was always the theatre, if they had no other engagement. 

‘Godfrey,’ said she, yielding to an uncontrollable feeling of 
pique, and being for the moment careless whether she wounded 
him or not, ‘You know that you have come a day before we 
expected you ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘ I told you I should stay away till Saturday, 
but Polly asked me to do something-for her—to go to Alnminster 
on Thursday instead of Friday, that was all—but in order to have 
a presentable excuse for doing it I had to come home a day 
earlier. She did not know that, of course, and I did not think it 
would make any difference in your arrangements. I telegraphed 
this morning. You got my telegram ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I got your telegram-—it made no difference. We have 
an engagement for this evening; you won’t object to being left 
alone a little, I am sure; indeed perhaps you will prefer it, for you 
don’t seem inclined to talk ?’ 

‘ What kind of an engagement? What do you mean, dear?’ 
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‘[ mean a very ordinary sort of engagement, an engagement to 
an “ At Home,” Mrs Corrie asked us to some time ago.’ 

‘Well, you are not bound to go to a thing of that kind unless 
you like.’ 

‘But we do like. We both enjoy going out very much, and 
have a great horror of being always at home. We have been out 
every evening since you went away.’ 

‘Then I am sure you will not mind spending this evening here 
now that I have come back.’ 

‘But you might like to go yourself?’ 

‘I? Ohno, and I don’t want you to go either, 

Zeph looked as if she wanted to press the point, but he said, 
‘Stay at home to-night if you please, I particularly wish it.’ 

‘Of course we will stay if you wish it,’ said Zeph. But 
why should he wish it? she thought him ill-tempered and 
disagreeable. 

He was paying very little attention to anything that passed, 
but was earnestly thinking how to find some way of living happily 
with her, the woman whom he loved above all others. He would 
speak to her solemnly and lovingly, and he would do it at once. 
He had the greatest faith in absolute openness. 

Dinner came and dinner at last was ended—it had seemed long, 
and weighed down by perpetual restraint. Zeph and Agnes went 
away together, and Daylesford said he would smoke a cigarette 
and soon follow them. He did smoke a cigarette, but he did not 
follow them immediately. He could have no opportunity of speak- 
ing to Zeph until that sister of hers was gone to bed; so he sat 
thinking how to begin the conversation, and how best to say what, 
was so disagreeable to say and to hear. Time passed unawares, 
he seemed to himself to have sat twenty minutes or so, when he 
looked at the clock on the mantelpiece and found that it was 
nearly eleven. He rose rather wearily; he had slept little the night 
before, and his journey had tired him. The time had come to 
speak to her, but he made his way to the drawing-room with no 
alacrity. He detested his errand—he loved his wife in spite of 
everything, and he felt that he was going to torture her. 

The drawing-room was empty; Zeph and her sister had gone 
to bed, then. He went upstairs; the door of Zeph’s room was 
open, and someone was moving about inside. It was her maid. 
‘I was just folding up some of Mrs. Daylesford’s things, Sir,’ said 
she, * but I have done.’ 

‘Where is your mistress ?’ said he. 

*Didn’t Charles tell you, sir? It is very wrong if he didn’t, 
for I distinctly heard Mrs. Daylesford leave a message with him. 
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He was to tell you that she and Miss Agnes Treherne had gone to 
Mrs. Corrie’s, but that they did not intend to stay late.’ 

‘Gone to Mrs. Corrie’s!’ repeated Daylesford, who had never 
felt more astounded in his life. 

Mrs. Lawley, the maid, fixed a critical eye on him—he per- 
ceived it, and recovered himself ina moment. ‘I had forgotten,’ 
said he, ‘when once I had decided not to go myself, I thought 
no more about it.’ 

He went downstairs to wait for them. The lamps were 
already extinguished. He re-lighted one, and drew a chair to the 
fire. He wanted no light—he was not going to do anything. 
He could not have believed that his wife would disregard his 
request and go out. Had she intended to do so even while she 
seemed to be renouncing the pleasure she coveted? It must 
surely have been a sudden thought. Perhaps that sister of hers 
had made her go; but how could Zeph leave the house without a 
word ? 

He sat for two hours, growing more and more angry. ‘ They 
must come soon, now,’ he thought, but it was after one o’clock 
before he heard the muffled sounds which betokened their arrival. 
He did not move from his chair—he felt that Zeph’s conduct was 
outrageous. Whena minute or two had gone by, the servant must 
have told her that his master was still in the drawing-room, for 
she came in quickly, with the air of a person who had for the last 
three or four hours been so féted, flattered, and caressed by those 
with whom her time had been spent, that all such trifles as had 
occupied her mind before she left home, were completely driven 
out of it. She advanced to her husband’s side with a step in 
which a trace of dancing lingered—her hair lay carelessly about 
her temples as if it had been blown there while she was whirling 
round in the dance—her manner was light and buoyant. Where 
was the heavy-hearted woman whom he had sat with such a short 
while before ? 

‘You sitting up, Godfrey?’ said she,‘I amsosorry! You 
got my message, I hope?’ Her tone was as careless as her 
manner. She did not seem the least ashamed of what she had 
done—he felt more and more indignant. 

‘When I went up to bed I heard what you had done, but not till 
then,’ said he, ‘and I must say that I think you ought not to have 
gone out when I so specially requested you to stay at home.’ 

‘It was a sudden thought. We fully intended to stay at 
home, I assure you; I said we would when you asked us to do so 
before dinner—but after dinner when you stayed away such an 
immense time, and seemed to care so very little for our society, 
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we did think that we might just as well be enjoying ourselves at 
Mrs. Corrie’s, as sitting boring ourselves to death where we were 
—that was all.’ 

‘Well, I think you behaved extremely ill to me, and I hope 
you will never do such a thing again!’ observed Daylesford 
haughtily. 

Zeph was nettled by his tone, and there was another thing 
which irritated her. In order to excuse herself she had just been 
obliged to call back to her remembrance what had occurred before 
she left home, and the contempt for her society which he had 
shown by spending all the evening in the dining-room, once more 
roused her anger. 

‘I should never have dreamed of going, if you had come and 
sat with us,’ said she; ‘ of course not: but I was alone with Agnes 
and we both like going out much better than sitting alone, and 
besides P 

‘Let us say no more about it, Zeph,’ said he. ‘ Only never 
treat me so cavalierly again. You behaved in a way that was 
far from courteous, and | think I have a right to expect courtesy 
from you if. > he checked himself, and did not complete that 
ubpromising sentence. 

Zeph was bewildered : the transition from a brilliant ball-room 
where she had been admired by all, to a dimly-lighted apartment 
with the presence of a man privileged to scold her, and disposed 
to avail himself of his privilege, struck her as singularly disagree- 
able. If Godfrey were going to be always like this, dull, unloving 
and silent unless he had some fault to find with her, she had little 
enough to look forward to. ‘I will not do it again, she said 
coldly ; ‘I should not have done it this time if you had behaved 
differently; and then I had Agnes to think of—you forget 
that! You are always thinking of what your brother will like— 
why should not I sometimes do the same by my sister? ” 

This was a most unfortunate speech—it reminded Daylesford 
of a day which he desired to forget for ever—the day when he 
and his wife had had their only quarrel. It was cruelly unfor- 
tunate so far as Zeph was concerned, for she intended no revival 
of the attack she had then made—her feeling on that subject 
had entirely changed—she was only pointing her sentence. It 
embittered her husband terribly, and for some time it required 
all his self-control to make allowance for her—she was speak- 
ing in anger, he told himself at last—she did not mean it, he was 
sure. 

‘I am very tired,’ said Zeph ; ‘if you have nothing more to say 
I think I shall go to bed.’ 
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It was late—he was very sorry for her, and yet now was the 
time to say all that was on his mind—he could not wait until 
another day. ‘I have more to say,’ he replied. ‘Do youthink you 
can bear to sit up a little longer? It is very important that you 
and I should understand each other.’ 

‘Indeed it is, Godfrey,’ she said sadly, and tears rose to her 
eyes as she spoke. She had been standing all this time—he 
brought her a chair and would have liked to take her in his arms 
and speak to her lovingly, heart by heart, for he pitied her so when 
she was subdued and gentle, and he loved her so at all times, but 
there was something so cold and strange and unloving about her 
—except at the rare moments when she showed feeling—that 
he dared not. After all, when she did show feeling it was only 
feeling for herself or, at the most, gratitude to him for mere worldly 
benefits, and if he did show any love for her, ten to one but she 
would repel it. She had never loved him-—she had scarcely even 
made any pretence of it, and when the truth which was going to 
be told was told, he would hear this from her own lips. 

‘And now, Zeph,’ said he, ‘I want to know why you have 
never told me anything about Mr. John Simonds ?’ 

Zeph sighed audibly. ‘ Ought I to have done so?’ she asked 
very humbly. 

‘I don’t know. I am not well-informed on the subject, and 
I have refrained from asking any questions except from yourself, 
but I could not avoid hearing hints. If you had an offer of mar- 
riage from him, and all but, or quite accepted him within a few 
weeks of the time when you accepted me—perhaps even within a 
few days—I should say that there can be no doubt of its being 
your duty to name such a fact to me.’ 

‘Not within a few days!’ exclaimed Zeph indignantly. 

‘Well, do you mind telling me a little about it? Will you 
tell me when something occurred which seems to have furnished 
him with a grievance against you, and makes you desirous to 
avoid seeing him? I don’t wish to force you to talk about things 
that are disagreeable to you, but I must say I do not like the idea 
of my wife being as it were afraid to see anyone.’ 

‘I will tell you everything,’ replied Zeph. She was very pale 
now, but she looked boldly in his face and he gazed at her for a 
moment with affectionate admiration, for he felt assured that, cost 
her what it might, no word would pass her lips that was not abso- 
lutely true. 

‘I think I would rather answer questions than tell you a long 


story ; ask me anything you wish to know, and I will answer you,’ 
said she. 
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‘You are sure you don’t mind ?’ said he, for he began to think 
he was pressing her very hardly. 

‘I am sure I do mind, but as it has come to this, we must go 
on. Ask what you like—I will answer all your questions.’ 

‘Thank you. I won’t ask many. I understand Mr. Simonds 
was known to you and your family when you were a child—when 
did he first become attached to you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered quietly, but very sadly, ‘he loved 
me from the very first. He first offered to me when I was 
sixteen.’ 

‘And what did you do?’ 

‘Oh, I was a child, but he knew I liked him better than 
anyone else ; then he went away for three years.’ 

‘And when did he come back ?’ 

‘The day after you and I first met.’ 

‘ And he renewed his offer ?’ 

‘Yes, he renewed his offer.’ Zeph spoke almost scornfully-— 
John was not the kind of man to change his mind! 

‘And you? You didn’t accept him ?’ 

‘No, I could not quite make up my mind.’ 

‘ Not after having had three years to think about it ?’ 

‘No, not even after having had three years,’ said she, bitterly. 
‘I asked him for a few days more.’ 

‘Giving him hope?’ 

‘Yes, giving him hope.’ 

‘And then when the few days were over ?’ 

‘I asked for another week.’ 

‘He could not think you were very anxious to accept him 
when you asked for so many delays,’ said Daylesford, who was 
beginning to think that Mr. John Simonds had been posing as a 
man with a grievance with very little cause. 

But Zeph began to weep, and said, ‘Oh yes, he must have 
expected me to accept him—how could he help expecting it? I 
always led him to hope. Godfrey, don’t judge me too severely; I 
could not bear to refuse him, and yet so many things made me 
feel that I could not be happy with him—I am not the kind of 
girl to make a poor man happy, and I knew it.’ 

‘Was that your only reason for refusing him?’ he asked. 
‘You loved him?’ 

She could not raise her eyes from the ground, but she would 
not deny the truth, and as soon as her voice would obey her, she 
said ‘ Yes,’ 

‘You loved him and refused him ?’ 

‘I did it as much for his sake as my own. I should not have 
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made him happy. Godfrey, you need say and think no more 
about John Simonds—in the way of pity, I mean—you have not 
told me, but I suppose Polly is going to marry him—that will be 
the end of it all—she will make him far happier than I could have 
done—she is worth fifty of me.’ 

To her great distress, Daylesford did not gainsay her. He was 
silent for a while, and then said, ‘I suppose Mr. Simonds had not 
the mastership when he spoke to you?’ 

‘Yes, he had,’ answered Zeph, who felt shame closing her in 
on every side. 

‘Then why did you not marry him, when you loved him? 
And how could you marry me? You never loved me, Zeph.’ 

Zeph, miserable girl that she was, longed to fall on her knees 
and say, ‘I did not love you when I married you, I own it with 
shame, but I do love you now, so help me God, I do love you 
now!’ These very words had already framed themselves in her 
mind—could she summon up courage to utter them? How hard 
it was to say anything at all when he looked so cold and stern. 
How doubly hard to say such a thing as that now for his love was 
extinct! Before she had braced up her nerves to do it, he had 
made it impossible by saying, ‘Poor Zeph, you have turned life 
into a very bitter thing for both of us! I have felt that there was 
something wrong about our marriage from the very first, and now 
I suppose it must be wrong to the end!’ 

‘Oh no, no!’ exclaimed Zeph making a great effort. ‘We 
must ; 

‘What can we do that can alter the cruel fact? You never 
loved me—you loved another man! You would have married 
him if he had not been poor. What a curse money is! It sucks 
the honour out of everyone and everything!’ 

Zeph was so stung by the contempt of his words and tone, and 
by seeing how completely his love had slipped away from her, that 
she sprang to her feet and passionately exclaimed, * Don’t blame me 
too much! You have no right to take this tone with me. After 
all, my conduct was not worse than yourown! It was not so bad! 
I don’t think it was so bad by a thousand degrees! When you 
told me you loved me you were actually living with a woman 
whom you must have said you loved, or, I think, bad as she was, 
she would not have been here !’ 

‘You are partly mistaken, said Daylesford as soon as he 
recovered the shock of finding that she knew this; ‘my conduct 
was bad, but not quite so bad as you think. I struggled against 
my love for you, and avoided you for a long time because I wanted 
to be faithful to her. When I offered to you she had left my 
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house for some time, and though I took steps to find out where 
she was, I did not succeed in doing so until it was too late.’ 

‘Do you regret that ?’ enquired Zeph bitterly. 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said he sadly ; ‘at all events she loved me.’ 

‘ Horrible creature!’ exclaimed Zeph with great repugnance, 
‘I cannot bear to hear of her! It makes me miserable to think 
of your having lived in that way—it always has made me 
miserable !’ 

‘I will not allow you to call her names,’ said Daylesford 
warmly. ‘She was a noble, good woman; God bless her, always! 
She lived with me because she loved me, poor girl—you lived 
with me without loving me—she dispensed with the sacrament 
of marriage—you profaned it! Youseem to think that there is no 
wickedness in profaning it, and a great deal in dispensing with it 
altogether. I do not agree with you—both courses are wrong, 
but I know which I consider the worse. You came to my home 
pretending to feel a wife’s love for me, while all your love was 
given to another man—your life was a lie—it was a thousand 
times——nay a million times more wicked than anything poor 
Hester ever did! She is a noble woman, and I sincerely wish I had 
never——’ 

‘Don’t say it!’ interrupted Zeph in an agony of distress, 
‘Tentreat you not to say that you wish you had never parted 
from her. This is terrible! Godfrey, I will try to be more what 
you wish—don’t make me feel your scorn too much.’ 

‘We must both try to be different, Zeph, said he earnestly. 
‘Our lives have to be passed together, even though love be 
absent.’ 

She raised her aching eyes to his and painfully endeavoured to 
learn the meaning of his words. Did he mean that love for her 
was now, and for ever would be, absent from his heart? Alas for 
her if it were so, for she could never be indifferent toitsloss! She 
could read nothing, and dared to ask nothing. What was she that 
she should venture to make such enquiries? How could she hope 
for such a good gift? She never must hope for it—his words of 
scorn still rang in her ears, and would ring for ever. 

‘I will go now,’ said she, hopelessly and wearily, and before 
he could answer her, she had risen to her feet, gathered up the 
train of her long white ball-dress and, without daring to look 
at Daylesford, had quietly left the room. And he watched her 
go, paralysed by what had occurred between them—his heart 
seemed turned to stone. All that he could do was to watch her 
g0, repeating to himself the while the self-same words which had 
been in his mind as he went through the hall on his way to find 
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her on his return home that very afternoon. ‘Poor Zeph! It is 
a bad business !’ 

He sat until the grey light of morning began to steal into the 
room, and then from very weariness he fell asleep. He awoke 
with a clear recollection of all that had occurred to make him 
unhappy, and with a consciousness that the day would have to be 
lived through somehow. Zeph did not come down to breakfast, 
and he did not go to her room. 

‘She seems to be unusually tired after the dance!’ said Agnes, 
‘I begin to think that it is almost a pity we went. Godfrey,’ she 
added, ‘ Zeph says she wishes you would let her go to Eastbourne, 
or Bournemouth, or somewhere, for a week or two with me. She 
does not like to ask you herself, I think, and said she wished 
I would, for a change of air will do her good.’ 

‘Perhaps it will,’ said he. ‘Of course she shall go, if she 
likes.’ 

He was very glad that she had proposed this—when she returned 
they would be able to begin their lives afresh, and some day 
perhaps , but he could not finish that thought. 





CuapTteR XXIX. 
THE STUDIO, 


‘Worse and worse: doubts and incredulities, 
They make me mad.’ Minpteton’s Witches. 


DaYLESFORD was not a man to yield to misery without making 
an effort to escape from it, but what was he todo? It was in 
vain to hope for any change in Zeph, it was in vain to hope for 
anything but the blessing of work. Work would dull the pain of his 
wounds, and enable him to feel that there was still something to 
live for. But what could he do? He could never have a profes- 
sion—it was too late. He could not go into Parliament as he 
would have liked—family circumstances were an effectual barrier 
to that. He was all but seven-and-twenty, and had a title which he 
knew he had no right to assume, estates which were not his to 
enjoy, a brother whom he loved and never could see, and a wife— 
ah! that was the bitterest of all—a wife who did not love him! It 
seemed a dreary thing to be so young and strong, and full of vigour, 
and to know that the days of a man’s life were three-score and ten, 
and that so many of his own were yet to come. Half of the years 
he had passed had been years of youth and semi-unconsciousness, 
all that were to follow would be full of sorrow and regret, until at 
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last the sleep of Death would bring rest and peace. How was the 
time which lay before him to be passed by one who had such a 
miserably poor equipment to help him to pass it happily? He 
had loved his brother so much that while they remained together 
he had never cared to have any otherfriend. Since they had been 
separated, Daylesford had made some friends, but none with whom 
he was thoroughly intimate. He must work and live on alone. But 
how was he to work—how was a man who could never enter into 
any profession, to find work in which he could steep himself so 
completely that the tormenting thoughts which were always 
presenting themselves would discover few moments when they 
could be freely entertained? He did not torment himself about 
Zeph alone, conscience began to be busy, and he remembered how 
he had treated Hester Langdale. His life was now bare of love. 
Who could have loved him more truly and unselfishly than she? 
He had done a cruel wrong to her, and now he was reaping his 
just reward. His punishment was an exceedingly bitter one, but he 
owned that it was his due. 

Perhaps it was the memory of Hester Langdale which, after a 
while, made his thoughts revert to the mornings which had been 
so happy and so fully occupied when he worked by her side at his 
drawings. She had always encouraged him to cultivate his talent, 
and had assured him that all he wanted was power of work. He 
had usually given up when he got into any difficulty, and she had 
always told him that that was just the time to go on. He had a 
strong love of art; perhaps if he began to work at it again it 
might prove a solace. He gathered together his materials and 
began to work in earnest. That is, he tried to do so, for he could 
not get on, something was amiss, something was always wanting. 
It was Hester’s never-failing encouragement which was wanting ; 
he recognised that at last, and then the doubt assailed him—per- 
haps in her pity and kindness she had encouraged him far beyond 
his deserts—possibly he had no talent whatsoever. 

He took his poor faulty attempts to an artist friend and said, 
‘Tell me what todo. Is my work hopelessly bad, or is it worth 
while to go on?’ 

‘Of course you must go on; there is a great deal of merit in 
your work, but you want knowledge, your drawing is imperfect ; 
you want training, you ought to draw the figure. Get a good 
model, and learn to draw the figure, that is if you must draw, 
though why you who have plenty of money should want to enter 
into all the worry and misery of an artist’s life, heaven only knows!’ 
Daylesford knew, so he hired a big studio and rather enjoyed fur- 
nishing it artistically, and providing himself with casts and every- 
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thing else he seemed to think he required. What sumptuous 
provision he did make, and what magnificent works have been 
produced at the cost of a few shillings! He was glad he had 
thought of this occupation; it gave a slight zest to an existence 
which was otherwise devoid of all interest. He prevailed on a 
very good artist to superintend his labours a little, and as he 
himself gave the whole of his time to drawing, he soon began to 
make progress. 

Two months passed, Zeph was still at Bournemouth. Once he 
went down there to see her. He did not work so well for some 
days after this, it stirred up many a sorrow which had been partly 
dulled by work. He wrote to her. She wrote him dutiful letters 
telling him what she and Agnes said and did, and sometimes these 
letters were almost affectionate. ‘ Poor child, she is trying to fulfil 
her vows,’ thought Daylesford, ‘ but nothing will make her love me,’ 
and he buried himself in work again. At last she came home, and 
Agnes repaired to Lorne Gardens. He was very glad when Zeph 
came back, though she, who was now never at ease in his presence, 
doubted and feared lest hers should only trouble him. He had 
told her about his studio, in his letters, but she had not under- 
stood from them how large a part it now played in the scheme of 
his life. 

‘You never come home to luncheon, now,’ she said one evening. 

* No,’ replied Daylesford, ‘I have no time to come. Besides, I 
can get as much as | want at the studio.’ 

* You seem to be very tired to-night,’ she said kindly. 

‘Yes, I stand the whole day. I do wonder how those profes- 
sional men can do it so easily.’ 

‘ How do you know that they do it easily ?’ 

‘They must. I see some of them about in the evenings at 
different places, and they are all men who are working hard during 
the day. I could not do it; I get quite enough standing during 
the day without having to stand about in people’s hot rooms half 
the night.’ 

‘But you will have to go out, you cannot shut yourself up 
altogether.’ 

‘I don’t mind dining out, for one must dine somewhere, but I 
will not go out to the miserable things that people are pleased to 
call “ receptions.” ’ 

He saw that she looked disappointed, and added, ‘ Of course I 
don’t want to condemn you to seclusion, for the sake of my poor 
attempts at painting; when you really want me very much to go 


anywhere with you, I will, and you can go out alone sometimes, 
can’t you.’ 
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This was kind enough as far as intention went, but the first time 
she put him to the test—unnecessarily, perhaps on an occasion 
when she could easily have gone alone, he showed much reluctance. 
She never asked him to go out to evening-parties again, but she 
had so little pleasure or happiness in her own home that she could 
not forego the chance of finding a little out of it, and she went 
constantly. He did not seem to object. She often wished he 
would object ; anything would have been better than this passive 
indifference. She believed that she might say or do what she chose, 
provided she abstained from saying anything against his brother; 
did not worry him to go on to some evening party when he had 
already dined out and wanted to go home; and did not intrude 
on him in his studio. 

That studio seemed to be a perfect delight to him. He went 
to it directly after breakfast. He never returned till dinner, and 
was not infrequently late for that. If she asked him where he had 
been all day, he said, ‘ You know, dear ; at the studio.’ 

‘Have you never left it ?’ she sometimes asked. 

‘No; I don’t want to leave it,’ he replied. 

‘Don’t you want exercise ?’ 

‘I get quite enough of that in walking backwards and forwards 
to the studio.’ 

The studio--the studio—she could not help thinking that he 
repeated the word oftener than was needful, on purpose. She 
hated the very name of it. 

‘Do you never want to see anyone? You must tire of being 
alone.’ 

*T am working so hard that I have no time to remember that 
there is anyone whom I could want tosee. You don’t know what an 
engrossing thing work is!’ 

Unhappily for her, she did ; he had already taught her. She 
detested work, too. Here was Godfrey enjoying life merely because 
he could stand all day long at his painting, and enjoying it so much 
that he never seemed to think how very unhappily they were living 
together—it never appeared to make the least difference to him 
that they should live as they did, only exchanging a few careless 
words when they met, and meeting so seldom that they might, in 
reality, be said to be almost living apart. For some months, now, 
their life had been on this wise. He had come home so tired that 
he never seemed able to enter into any conversation. If she spoke 
he answered her, of course, but only with half his mind, and as she 
thought, ina duty manner. (Thus did she often interpret his con- 
straint). She had soon taken offence at this, and had henceforth 
said as little as possible. They had dined in comparative silence, 
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and then Zeph had gone away to some evening party—sometimes 
with a friend—more frequently alone, and Daylesford, weary with 
his long day’s work, had fallen asleep in his chair and gone to bed 
long before his wife’s return. Once or twice it had happened that 
the husband who had some piece of work on hand in which he was 
specially interested, had got up unusually early to go off to his 
studio to get on with it, and had, as he went down, fresh from a 
long night's rest, met on the stairs his young wife, looking as people 
do look after a night’s dancing. The morning sun streamed in on 
her pale face, and he could not help mentally comparing her 
appearance with that of the faded and crumpled flowers which he 
saw hanging about the front of her dress. ‘Zeph!’ he had 
exclaimed, in a tone of mild remonstrance and wonder, but she had 
fancied she detected a good deal of ill-suppressed contempt in it, 
‘You are just coming home as I am going out!’ 

She had answered briefly, with downcast eyes, and had glided 
past him as quickly as she could, hiding her torn dress, turning 
away her pale face and trying to hide her shame that he should see 
her at such atime. It was his own fault—she often told herself so. 
It was very certain that she would not have cared to live this life of 
perpetual gaiety, if he had cared to have her at home with him. 
He had made her what she was—a creature who lived only for dress 
and society. That studio was the misery of her life! It took him 
away from her. It made him happy when he was away from 
her—it was the one thing for which he lived. It was only a 
mile and a half off—he had never asked her to go and see it. 

‘ What is your studio like?’ she said one day. She was pining 
to see it. 

‘Oh, it is just like any other studio,’ he answered carelessly ; 
‘they are all very much alike.’ 

‘Describe it a little,’ she said, hoping that he would find it easier 
to ask her to go and see it for herself. 

But no! He replied at once, ‘ It is hung with some rather fine 
tapestry, and there are one or two good bits of old furniture, but 
there is nothing particular to describe.’ 

‘ I should like to see it, Godfrey,’ she said, making a great effort ; 
‘could I?’ 

‘Of course you could ; I had no idea that you would be inter- 
ested in it; but I should like to show it to you, if you care to 
see it.’ 

‘Then I will go with you to-morrow, or perhaps drop in later.’ 

‘Oh, you must not do that. You must go at a fixed time, for 
Skirrow is painting there with me just now; we are both working 
from the same model.’ 
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‘But I should not stay long, I know that time is valuable, I 
would scarcely interrupt him at all.’ 

‘You couldn’t go when he was really at work,’ said Daylesford 
decidedly ; he knew a great deal more about artists’ ways than Zeph 
did, ‘I will arrange a time when you can come.’ 

Zeph said no more. She could not conceive why he and Mr. 
Skirrow should mind being interrupted for five minutes or so. 
That was quite as long as she should have cared to stay. She 
would just have gone in and looked round and gone away again. 
In fact all that she had wished to ascertain was whether Dayles- 
ford objected to her going or not. She said no more. It was 
evident that he did. She had a dread which she hardly admitted 
to herself—a terrible haunting dread. Hester Langdale had been 
an artist. She and Godfrey had always painted together before, they 
were perhaps painting together now! This fear had been in her 
mind for some time—it wasrapidly becoming a certainty. She grew 
pale and thin and could neither eat norsleep. Daylesford’s studio 
was in Somerset Place, Chelsea. Zeph knew that, but did not know 
the number. ‘ What is the number of your house in Chelsea?’ 
she said, one day—she would not use the obnoxious word, studio 
—She tried to speak as carelessly as she could. 

‘I am sure I don’t know, dear,’ said he with 1eal carelessness, 
hers, alas, had been a very poor imitation of it. Her jealousy 
flamed up at once; he must know the number of his own studio! 
Why did he not wish to tell it to her? 

‘Has anyone ever used it to paint in before?’ she asked, for 
her woman’s wit had suggested something to her. 

‘ Oh dear yes?’ he replied. ‘ Skirrow had it last year, that is 
how I got to know of it.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Zeph, and her remark did not appear to be very con- 
nected, but she said no more. As soon as he was gone she began to 
search for old catalogues of the Royal Academy, to see if that address 
was given as Mr. Skirrow’s, and af once had the satisfaction of 
finding ‘ Skirrow, Peter Charles, 17 Somerset Place, Chelsea, S.W.’ 

So far so good, but perhaps Mr. Skirrow was not there quite 
so much as Godfrey seemed to wish her to believe. Perhaps there 
were days when he never went near the place. Hester Langdale 
could paint too——Daylesford no longer loved his wife—that 
scheming woman might have found out where he was, and have 
used her opportunity, and be trying to win him back again. 

That very day Zeph found some excuse for driving twice through 
Somerset Place. No 17 consisted only of a room or two. One of 
them was a very large one, with a great overgrown window which 
ran up into the roof, and there were two or three dwelling rooms 
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besides. It was not a house which possessed any graces of con- 
struction, it meant work and business, the red brick of its walls made 
it look cheerful, but Zeph gazed on it as the grave of all her hopes. 
She dared not enter. She did not know who did enter. She must 
not linger in the street. She had already, perhaps, aroused her 
coachman’s suspicions by requiring him to drive through the 
street slowly. It was not astreet to linger in for the sake of 
enjoying the pleasures of sight. Small houses made up one side of 
it, with the studio breaking in on their symmetry, and small 
houses and small shops repeated themselves on the other. And yet 
Zeph had not seen half so much of this street as she wanted. Next 
morning, no sooner had Daylesford left the house than she dressed 
herself plainly, put on a thick veil and walked down to Chelsea. 

With much trepidation she suddenly found herself in Somer- 
set Place, and was just in time to see a girl standing at the door 
of No. 17—a young girl dressed in olive green. 

Zeph’s heart stood still. She felt that this was Hester Lang- 
dale—that which she greatly feared had come upon her. The 
girl’s back was turned, Zeph could not see her face, but her figure 
was young, graceful and tall, and she tripped lightly into the 
house as soon as the door was opened, as if her feet were familiar 
with the way. Zeph’s feet failed her—her heart failed her still 
more, she caught hold of some palings and stood supporting her- 
self by them. She must get home somehow. 

‘Want a cab, miss?’ asked a hansom cabman, who had been 
watching her uncertain demeanour for some time. Zeph felt as if 
heaven had still some kindness for her. She got home at last, 
crept upstairs, and locked herself in her own room to make her- 
self miserable all the rest of the day. ‘Iam not going downstairs, 
Lawley,’ said she in the evening. ‘I don’t want any dinner, my 
head aches—it has ached all day.’ 

‘Will you have it served upstairs,’ suggested Lawley, ‘ Mr. 
Daylesford is not coming back to dinner.’ 

Zeph shook her head— what Lawley had said did not stimulate 
her appetite. ‘How do you know Mr. Daylesford is not coming 
back ?’ she asked. 

‘Someone has brought a message. I am not sure who it was. 
Shall I ask, ma’am ?’ 

‘No, don’t ask. Why should you ? it makes no difference; and 
don’t bring any dinner here, I want none.’ 

Zeph was ill that day, but she was much more ill the next; 
however, nothing could keep her at home. This time she took a 
hansom all the way from her own door, and when she reached the 
studio she bade the man drive up and down Somerset Place until 
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further orders. Then she thrust herself back into the corner as much 
out of sight as possible and waited and watched. She saw no one, but 
presently began to he afraid that her husband would hear the sound 
of the hansom, and look out. Cabs were not unknown in Somerset 
Place, but they were comparatively rare. She dismissed hers and 
began to walk. She passed the studio, and went to the end of the 
street. When she turned round she saw that the same girl had 
approached from a side street and was now walking about fifty 
yards in front of her towards No. 17. She wore the same olive- 
green dress, and hat—Zeph recognised it ina moment, and pressed 
forward to overtake her. It wasa cap rather than a hat which 
covered this girl’s head—a cap like that worn by Raphael in his 
portrait of himself, and beneath it was a thick mass of crisp, wavy 
bronze-red hair which sparkled in the sunlight. Zeph could not 
help looking at it, could not deny that it was beautiful and that 
this creature whom she instinctively hated, carried her head like a 
queen, and walked with an easy grace the like of which she 
herself had never yet seen. Zeph was gaining on her rapidly 
when she remembered that this girl would ring or knock at 
No. 17, and that it was quite within the bounds of possibility that 
Godfrey himself might open the door for her. She turned back 
at once, but looked round continually. She was soon glad that 
she had turned back, for who should appear from one of the houses 
near but Dr. Simonds—John’s father. She had never seen him 
since her marriage—how odd it was that she should see him 
here. What was still more odd, was, that the olive-green girl who 
was, as Zeph believed, none other than Hester Langdale, was 
acquainted with him, too. With much show of surprise at thus 
meeting him, she stopped and held out her hand. The doctor 
seemed pleased to see her—they talked for a few minutes, and then 
she said something anxiously which Zeph could easily interpret as 
a request to know the time, for the doctor pulled out his watch 
and showed it to her, on which, with the quick movements of one 
who knows that she is too late for an appointment, she sprang up 
the steps, and stood there exchanging last words with the doctor 
until the door was opened. She was admitted without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Zeph was so astounded that she entirely forgot that she ought 
not to let Dr. Simonds see her; but this lapse of memory cost her 
little ; he came quickly towards her ; she was still standing by the 
window of an oil-shop pretending to be struck by some of its 
unattractive contents, when the doctor walked past her without 
s0 much as being aware that anyone was there. This danger 
being over, Zeph ventured to look once more at No. 17. It was 
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to be her last look, fur she was now going home; she had seen 
enough—God help her—and must get home. Her husband was 
just coming out, and his face was set towards her. 

She darted into the oil-shop. ‘I want—I want—’ said she— 
‘Oh, a box of matches.’ She was thankful for this happy thought. 
But while the shopman was getting her some matches of a superior 
and lady-like make, Daylesford appeared in the doorway which was 
surrounded by dangling festoons of blacking brushes, and began to 
try to pierce his wayinside. Zeph hastily retreated behind a huge 
tower near the end of the shop, built of bundles of firewood. This 
effectually concealed her, but her heart was beating so violently 
that she was forced to sit down on an unopened cask of cranberries. 
If Godfrey came round the fortification behind which she had 
retreated, she was forever undone. 

‘I have just discovered that I am out of turpentine, can you 
let me have some?’ said he. What a dear voice it was! 

‘Turps,’ said the master of the shop with a majestic wave of 
the hand to an underling; he himself preferred to wait on the 
beautiful young lady who was the first comer. 

‘I had rather not have the very commonest kind,’ said Dayles- 
ford.. ‘Have you a better kind? Can I see it?’ 

Zeph trembled in every limb, for he seemed to be moving 
towards her, but he came no nearer, and soon he had taken 
his turpentine and was gone. He was gone, but she dared not 
leave the shop for some minutes. She paid for her matches, 
and began to speak to a child who was sitting on the floor 
in a corner, with a cat in her arms. The child made no re- 
sponse to Zeph’s advances. ‘I wouldn’t take much notice of her, 
Miss,’ said the father ; ‘ she is not altogether well. She’s sickening 
for something—that’s why she’s so cross.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ asked Zeph in much alarm. 

‘ Oh, we hope it’s nothing worse than the measles, but she’s 
very red.’ 

Zeph thought it wise to go, and was soon out of the shop. 
She glanced uneasily up the street. Daylesford had disappeared 
—he was once more within those hateful brick walls, and she must 
gohome. Sheset out at once bemoaning the futility of her morn- 
ing’s work. Never again would she haunt Somerset Place! What 
had she gained by doing it now? A sight that had made her 
wretched, and an opportunity of sowing the seeds of some illness. 

Daylesford came home late, 

‘You are late!’ exclaimed Zeph, with some severity. 

‘I am afraid lam. I have been in a difficulty with my work. 
I cannot get on half so well when Skirrow does not come,’ 
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‘Doesn’t he always come?’ said Zeph eagerly; ‘has he not 
been there to-day ?’ 

‘No, nor yesterday either. When he is busy at home with 
work that is important, he very often does stay away.’ 

Zeph had been sure of it before, and yet now that she heard it 
from his own lips it seemed to overwhelm her. 

‘ You look ill, dear,’ said he with much concern; ‘I hope 

‘Never mind me,’ replied Zeph coldly. ‘It is nothing! I 
don’t wish you to think of me.’ 

He looked at her with eyes full of pain and wonder. She saw it 
and hastened to add, ‘I am not ill—it is the heat.’ Then after a 
pause she added, ‘Does anyone ever come to the studio besides 
Mr. Skirrow? Any visitors I mean?’ 

‘No, never,’ he replied; ‘ never by any chance.’ 

He had denied it. And yet that very day she had seen that 
girl arrayed in olive green, entering the studio door with all the 
familiarity of long custom. She had never until now believed 
it possible that her husband could utter a falsehood. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE OLIVE-GREEN CAP. 


‘ Begone, 
Leave me without reply, this is the last 
Of all our meeting.’—PumasTEr. 


‘Hear me forswear his roof by night, 
His bread and salt by day, 
His talkings at the wood-fire hearth, 
His greetings by the way. —E. Barrerr Brownine. 


‘I am thinking of running over to Paris for a day or two to 
see the Salon,’ said Daylesford one evening ; ‘ Skirrow wants me to 
study the pictures.’ 

‘Is he going too ?’ enquired Zeph. 

‘Skirrow? Oh no, not yet at least—he is too busy.’ 

Zeph’s heart filled with uneasiness ina moment. ‘Am I to 
go?’ she asked, with a lurking hope that he would say yes. 

‘I think you had much better not ; you do not look equal to 
the exertion, and as I am not intending to stay more than four or 
five days, it would be all fatigue. Ask your sister to stay with 
you while you are alone, and be as quiet as you can.’ 

He meant, ‘ go to as few parties as possible, —but he had no 
need to advise that—for the last three weeks or more, Zeph had 
refused all invitations except such as he himself was willing to 
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accept. As for being quiet in any other sense, how could she 
obey him? What did he imagine her to be made of ? And why 
should he provide her with a companion now, she wondered ; surely 
by this time she was accustomed to being alone? She spent most 
of her time in silence, thinking of these and other, and still more 
bitter grievances. Daylesford pitied her from the bottom of his 
heart, but he could say nothing to comfort her—she repelled all 
his advances. 

He went to Paris, and Zeph went to Lorne Gardens to ask 
Agnes to come and stay with her while he was away. 

‘My dear Zeph, you must be going to far too many parties, or 
you would not be so pale. If you don’t take care you will make 
yourself look quite ill and old,’ said Agnes. 

‘I don’t care if I do,’ replied Zeph, ‘ why should I?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked honest Agnes, amazed to hear 
such words from her sister. ‘Are you unhappy about anything ?’ 

She looked so sincerely distressed that Zeph was recalled to 
her senses, and said, ‘ Yes; I should have liked to go to Paris with 
Godfrey ; I want some new dresses. I could have seen about them 
while he was looking at his tiresome old pictures, but he told me 
I looked ill, and must stay at home.’ 

Agnes was appeased. Zeph went to the study—she had seen 
very little of her father and mother of late, for she had been afraid 
of breaking down and telling them how utterly wretched she was. 
Mr. Treherne greeted her with his usual smile. 

‘Do you ever wish you had me back with you, father?’ she 
asked, almost hoping that he would say, ‘ Yes, my child, I wish 
you would come home again.’ 

He kissed her, and said, ‘I like to know that you are happy. 
And I have your dear mother to help me with my work—she 
never fails me.’ 

Mrs. Treherne, who had been sitting all the morning turning 
a pen round and round between her finger andthumb, and waiting 
till he gave her something to do, looked delighted, and said, 
‘ Zeph, have you read the splendid review of your father’s book 
in “The Times”? It has made us so happy! We have a great 
many things to make us happy just now, and you are one of them, 
dear.’ Zeph cut her visit short—not for worlds would she have 
darkened their lives with her heavy cares. Agnes and she went 
away together, but not to the perpetual gaiety which had been the 
joy of their existence the last time they were under the same roof. 
Now, Zeph would go nowhere, and sat moping from morning till 
night. 

On the morning of the day when Daylesford was to return, 
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aletter came from Miss Everilda announcing that Polly was engaged 
to John Simonds. Miss Everilda’s letter was to Zeph, but Agnes 
had a letter of her own from Polly. It was brimming over with 
happiness. She and John loved each other truly, and were, as they 
fondly believed, entering on a life which was henceforth to be one 
of never-failing happiness. Agnes read Polly’s letter which, of 
course, did not cause her any surprise ; then she looked to see how 
Zeph was taking the news brought by hers. She had let it 
fall on her lap, and was thinking of John, and how he had loved 
her once, and of what she had gained by being false to him. Her 
thoughts were very bitter, she had gained pure misery, and felt 
that she deserved it. 

‘Zeph dear,’ said Agnes, timidly, ‘ you look very unhappy; do 
you mind his marrying Polly ?’ 

‘1? Why should I?’ she replied in a harsh voice, ‘ I certainly 
could not expect him to keep single for my sake!’ 

‘You will get quite accustomed to the idea of his marrying 
her, in time,’ pleaded Agnes. 

‘Agnes, you are wrong! I have no dislike to the idea now. 
I want him to be happy ; I want dear Polly to be happy, too; why 
should every one be miserable ?’ 

Agnes did not understand her. She was afraid that Zeph would 
never be reconciled to this marriage, and yet why should she mind 
about it now? 

Agnes thoroughly misunderstood Zeph, whose entire heart was 
now given to her husband, and whose misery was solely caused by her 
belief that he not only hated and despised her, but had nowslipped 
back into his old bonds. That made her woe, and Polly’s happi- 
ness seemed to add an edge to the sharpness of her own pain. 

She was very silent and sad all day. Agnes watched her with 
quiet sympathy; she had always known that Zeph had once been 
very much attached to John Simonds, but had never grasped the 
possibility of her going on caring for him after her marriage. She 
was afraid her poor sister had acted very wickedly in marrying, 
but if she had, she was certainly suffering for it now. No one 
could have been kinder than Agnes during all this long day, and 
though Zeph’s anguish was caused by something very different 
from what Agnes suspected, her sympathy was soothing and grate- 
ful. Daylesford was to come home in the evening, Agnes wanted 
to have all signs of grief cleared away before he appeared. 

This time he was pleased to see her there—this time her pre- 
sence was a relief rather than a restraint. Zeph was upstairs 
when he came. Her mind had been so racked by anxiety ever 
since he went away, that night after night had passed, and she 
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had not closed her eyes, and now sheer weariness, and the desire 
to hide her condition from her husband, had made her lie down 
to take some rest before he returned. 

‘Where is Zeph?’ said he impatiently. 

‘ Upstairs, lying down,’ replied Agnes. 

‘ She is not ill, I hope ?’ said Daylesford in alarm. 

‘ No—well, yes, she is, rather. She does not seem able to sleep 
—she never gets any rest. I persuaded her to lie down a while 
this afternoon.’ 

He looked so much grieved that Agnes hastened to add, ‘ She 
will be all right when she comes down stairs again. A little sleep 
was all that was wanted to cure her; but she won’t like not to be 
told of your return. I'll go to ber room very quietly and see if 
she is awake and tell her.’ 

‘Better give her a little more time to rest,’ said Daylesford, 
though he had a great wish to see her at once. ‘Is there any news ? 
Has anything happened since I went away?’ 

‘Yes, great news! Polly is engaged to be married to Mr. 
Simonds! We only heard of it this morning. Not that there 
is any particular newness in the news, after all, for we have known 
for a long time that this was very likely to happen.’ 

They had only heard of this engagement in the morning, and 
Zeph was ill now, or if not ill, unable to meet his sight! She 
had been very strange of late, and he had borne her strangeness as 
patiently as he could, for she was evidently suffering. He had 
known only too well why she was suffering. She had discovered 
how much she loved this man, too late. That was what had troubled 
his married life, and now that the last touch had been put to her 
loss, she had broken down. Agnes stole away to see if her sister 
were asleep or awake, but in a very few minutes she came running 
back, screaming ‘ Godfrey, Godfrey, come quickly! Zeph is very 
ill; she is lying on the floor by her bed-side and looks so dreadful ! 
Come at once ’ 

There was no need to urge him to haste, he was upstairs almost 
immediately, and found his dear young wife lying on the floor in 
her room, and looking as if she would never rise again. All 
colour had faded from her lips and face, and she was entirely un- 
conscious. He took her in his arms and laid her on the bed, but 
it was some time before she opened her eyes again. When she 
did, they fell on Agnes’s kind, anxious face. Daylesford was 
standing just behind her, but when Zeph saw him, she averted her 
eyes with every sign of dislike, and said, in a low voice, ‘ Make him 
go away, Agnes! Unless you wish to kill me, make Godfrey leave 
the room.’ 
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‘ Zeph darling,’ said Daylesford, who was quite overcome by 
her illness and by this unexpected treatment, ‘don’t drive me 
away! I love you so, and am so anxious about you—I want to stay 
with you.’ 

‘Oh no, no, you do not love me,’ said Zeph faintly, ‘ go away ! 
I cannot bear to see you! I want to go somewhere where I can 
get quite away from you!’ She looked as if she were going to 
faint again. 

‘ My dear Zeph,’ began Daylesford, but Agnes, who had her own 
ideas as to Zeph’s illness, went to him and led him away, saying: 

‘Go now, she will soon be herself again. Let her have her 
own way now.’ 

Before they had reached the door he heard Zeph say, ‘ Thank 
you, Agnes dear, but don’t you leave me, or I shall have no one— 
I am all but alone in the world—I have no husband.’ 

‘Dear Zeph,’ said he returning, but she insisted on his going 
away without another word. Daylesford feared that her mind was 
affected, and sent a messenger to hurry the doctor, still more, or, if 
he could not come, bring another ; but when the doctor did come, 
he said he could discover no symptoms of insanity in his patient, 
only great depression of spirits, and feebleness of pulse. 

‘Surely there is something more than depression,’ whispered 
Agnes to Daylesford. ‘She was almost violent when she declared 
that she did not want to live with you, and drove you away.’ 

But the doctor was firm. ‘So far as I can judge,’ said he, ‘ she 
is in perfect possession of her senses—she is feeble from sleepless- 
ness and want of food—you say she has had very little of either 
of late, and she seems to have something on her mind. She must 
be humoured and kept very quiet, these things are most critical 
—her mind has received a shock.’ 

On this Daylesford and Agnes looked at each other with a 
glance that betokened intelligence—then Agnes repented of a 
glance which seemed to admit a fact against her sister, and said, 
‘She will be quite well again when she has had a night’s rest, I 
hope.’ 

Daylesford went away and sat for hours buried in thought-- 
that letter had done it—-but she had been more or less unhappy 
long before the letter came. 

Agnes sat all night by her sister’s bed-side. Zeph slept quietly 
when she did sleep, when she was awake she seemed utterly miser- 
able, yet she made no complaint. She never spoke voluntarily ; 
but she did not seem to object to answering her sister’s questions. 
Seeing this, Agnes was at last enboldened to say, ‘Zeph, has any- 
thing happened? What has made you like this? I know you 
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had that letter, but why should you wish to leave Godfrey? Do 
tell me, dear, I am so unhappy about you.’ 

‘Don’t be unhappy—don’t try to persuade me to stay with 
Godfrey—I cannot do it, I want you to go and tell him so! As 
soon as I am well enough to leave this house, I shall go. I shall 
try to find some quiet place far away from him and from everyone.’ 

‘But why? He is certain to ask me why, if I go to him.’ 

‘Because I cannot live with him any longer,’ replied Zeph 
firmly. 

‘Don’t you love him?’ asked Agnes, and all Zeph’s firmness 
was gone in a moment—she hid her face and wept. 

She soon recovered herself, however, and said, ‘It is no use to 
ask me whether I love him or not, I don’t intend to live with him! 
Ask him to give me a little money—just enough for me to live on 
quietly somewhere. I shall be all alone—very little willdo. And 
get him to promise to leave me in peace—he must never come 
near me, and he must never write—I can go away—but the effort 
I make now is the last I must be called on to make.’ 

* My poor dear Zeph,’ said Agnes kissing her, ‘ you would not 
talk that way if you were not ill!’ 

Zeph shook her head and said, ‘ You don’t know. I wish you 
would speak to Godfrey—I shall not be well until I know that he 
will make no difficulty about my going—-~’ 

‘ As if he would let you go away when he loves you so!’ replied 
Agnes. 

‘ Loves me so! You will drive me mad if you say such things,’ 
said Zeph, ‘I must know best! I know he will let me go, but I 
want to have it settled. It must be settled, for I tell you plainly 
I will stay here no longer, and if you refuse to go and see him about 
it, I will have a cab brought as soon as it is daylight, and will take 
lodgings somewhere. Goat once. Tell him if he wishes to show 
kindness and mercy, he will let me go without a word.’ 

Daylesford was in the iibrary, his anxiety was much too great 
to allow him to think of taking any rest. Agnes went to him 
and gave a softened version of Zeph’s words and wishes. He 
thought he possessed a key to what was so unintelligible to Agnes. 
She thought she possessed one to what must be so puzzling to him. 
Each thought, ‘Poor Zeph, she has loved John Simonds very 
truly !’ 

‘The doctor told us that she was to be humoured,’ said he, 
‘and she shall be humoured, it is right that she should be. 
Soothe her; tell her I will consent to anything she likes, perhaps 
she will sleep if you do.’ 

‘What! am I to say that she may go?’ began Agnes, 
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‘Oh no, don’t say that, unless nothing else will satisfy her; say 
if she is anxious to be alone for a while, I will go. I will go 
back to Paris—I will go to my brother’s—I will do anything, 
but I must beg her to stay in her home. Tell her I won’t come 
back till she gives me leave. If that won’t do, tell her she may 
go; tell her anything, promise anything to give her peace and 
rest, it will be time enough to talk of explanations when she is 
herself again.’ 

‘ How good you are, Godfrey !’ exclaimed Agnes, warmly. 

‘Not good at all. I am so afraid that I have been unkind to 
her lately.’ 

‘I am sure you have not,’ said Agnes, and then she went to 
Zeph and told her that Godfrey was breaking his heart about her. 

Zeph laughed her to scorn and told her that she did not want 
to hear anything about him or what he felt except on one subject, 
and that was her own departure. Agnes repeated part of the 
conversation she had just had with him, but Zeph exclaimed, * He 
shall not go, he shall not be driven out of this house! It ishis! 
Everything is his. It is my place to go, and I will go.’ 

‘ Well, dear, he says you shall have your own way about every- 
thing, but surely you will not go without some explanation ; how 
could you leave your home and your husband in sucha way? You 
had better let him go, he is quite willing to do it, and will not 
ask you to see him until you are well and able to talk to him 
about what is making you so unhappy. Would you rather he went 
and lived at the studio for a while? He could do that, he said, 
and then when you were well again you can see him and let him 
assure you of his love.’ 

Zeph had shuddered at the mention of the studio, but when 
Agnes began to talk of his giving assurances of his love, her anger 
rekindled, and she interrupted her at once. ‘ Be silent, Agnes, 
I don’t want him to assure me of his love, he never shall. I 
will never see him again. I shall never be more able to talk to 
him about what is making me unhappy than I am now, and there 
is no need, for he must know. ‘To-morrow I shall leave him and 
his house for ever !’ 

‘How wicked to do such a thing as that when you have no 
reason |’ 

‘IT have a reason! Say no more about it, you are making me 
very ill. You are making me talk of things which give me the 
greatest pain; you know I ought not to talkatall. Go to Godfrey, 
you are more his friend than mine—go to him. I will say no 
more but that I intend to leave him.’ 

Zeph looked so exhausted that Agnes was alarmed, and yet she 
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could not prevail on her to lie down and be quiet. ‘I am not more 
his friend than yours, dear Zerh,’ said the poor tired girl, ‘I love 
you both; I will go now if you wish it, perhaps you will sleep if 
Ido.’ But before Agnes had reached the door, Zeph said, * Stop 
a moment. I will write a line to him, and you shall take it with 
you.’ 

Agnes sat down feeling sick at heart. All night long she had 
done nothing but go backwards and forwards to Daylesford with 
cruel messages, and now Zeph was going to write something to 
him which would probably be crueller still. She watched her pen 
moving rapidly over the paper without one moment's indecision. 
How cold and hard and resolute she looked! The letter was soon 
written. 

‘Read it, said Zeph, handing it to Agnes, and then she threw 
herself back on the sofa looking pale as ashes. Agnes read this :— 
‘ Godfrey,-—Thank you for yielding tomy wishes. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing early, I go to Bournemouth where I was before, if not, some- 
where else. We must never meet again. We ought never to 
have married. I ask your pardon for having married you—you 
ought to do the same by me. We have been heavily punished—I 
much more heavily than you. I will read no letter from you. Don’t 
attempt to see me, 1 never will see you. I wish to leave you 
quietly, but for ever. You will be happier without me. I could 
not bear now to go on living with you—you must not say bitter 
things of me, you know why.—I make no reproaches. May God 
forgive both of us! I am very miserable! I don’t attempt to con- 
ceal it, but some day, if you will but leave me in peace, I may come 
to myself again—here I never could. Farewell! Do what you 
will—I shall never complain—only keep away from me.’ 

Long before Agnes had read to the end of this, she was crying. 
Zeph was now lying on the sofa pale as death, but calm. Agnes 
was awed by her attitude and expression, and dared utter no com- 
ment on what she had read. She stole quietly away to Daylesford. 
‘ Here,’ said she, ‘I am to give you this. It is a very cruel letter, 
but she is ill, you must not let it make you unhappy.’ 

He read it twice, and then wrote a line or twoin answer. ‘My 
dearest wife, I love and pity you with all my heart. You are ill, 
and I feel that I have not been so kind to you as I ought to have 
been, but my love for you has never wavered, I have pitied you 
always, I pity you still more now. You want to be alone for a while, 
and perhaps you are right, but, dear Zeph, you must stay in your 
own home. Keep Agnes with you, and ask Miss Seaton to come 
to you. I am going to see my brother, and when I return, we 
shall meet, I trust, as if all this trouble had never been.’ 
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‘ And now, Agnes,’ said he, after he had signed and sealed this, 

‘I must do some packing. When Zeph gets up, I shall be gone; 
give her this letter, and tell her that I have gone, and that she 
must stay here. She will soon be herself again, time will do for 
her what it has done for so many—at least, that is my hope. I 
shall stay a day or two in Paris for the sake of getting news of her. 
This is my address. You must write to me to-day by the after- 
noon post. I must know how she bears my departure, and what 
the doctor says. Write again to-morrow, and then, if your report 
is favourable, I shall continue my journey, if not I shall return at 
once. My absence will do her good, I think.’ 
‘My dear Godfrey,’ said Agnes, ‘ anyone else would be angry— 
you are behaving like an angel.’ 
‘An angel!’ said he, ‘if I had behaved—but we shall be happy 
yet.’ 
Agnes saw that he did not at all realise the strength of Zeph’s 
anger, or of her resolution to leave him. She did not undeceive 
him. He went and packed his own portmanteau—a thing he had 
never done in his life before, and by seven o’clock he had left the 
house. Agnes had never been so grateful for anything as she was 
for having been wise enough to let him go with a heart full of 
hope. ‘It was the first shock which made her behave so strangely,’ 
he had said, ‘ Each day that goes by will make her calmer. If she 
is all right again before I get away from Paris—you must write 
and stop me going farther. I will come back the moment you 
say I may.’ 
‘Then you think her mind really has been disturbed by a 
sudden shock ?’ Agnes had said. 
‘Yes, by Polly’s letter,’ he had replied, for all disguise seemed 
useless. ‘In a day or two you will see that she will care as little 
for this as she did when we were first married.’ 
Agnes feared that there was something on Zeph’s mind that was 
not likely to be dissipated in a few days, but she was thankful that 
he could hope. 
‘ Good-bye, Agnes dear, thank you for your kindness to me. 
You shall see what a good brother I will be to you when I come 
back. Don’t forget to write to the “ Westminster ” both to-day and 
to-morrow.’ 
Those had been his last words and now he was gone. She 
went upstairs to Zeph—she hoped to find her asleep. She heard 
a noise of someone moving about, and when she opened the door 
she saw that Zeph had been getting her clothes ready for her 
maid to pack. Her dresses were lying in one place, her mantles 
in another, and so on, all tidily arranged each according to its kind. 
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‘It comforts me,’ said Zeph apologetically—luxury had worked 
its will on her and she had begun to be ashamed of doing anything 
for herself—‘I feel much better when I am doing something to 
further my departure.’ 

‘You need not think of that!’ said Agnes, ‘Godfrey has gone 
himself! He is on his way now to Santa Eulalia. Here is a 
note he has left for you.’ 

‘I don’t want it!’ said Zeph resolutely. ‘Take it away, I will 
not read it!’ 

‘Zeph !’ exclaimed Agnes, ‘I have always looked up to you 
and tried hard to make myself as like you as I could—I never 
thought it possible that you could behave soill. You have driven 
your husband away without a shadow of reason.’ 

Zeph did not speak. She sat down and looked like one praying 
for strength to bear most cruel injustice. At last, and with a 
great effort, she said, ‘ Perhaps if you understood things better you 
would speak differently. You think you understand everything, 
Agnes, but you don’t. Leave me alone, I want to be alone.’ 

‘ Without a shadow of reason,’ she repeated when the door had 
closed on her sister. ‘ Whatwould she say, or think if she knew 
what reason I have?’ She must never know. What would she 
say if she did? What would Godfrey say? Would he still 
give her assurances of his love? How dared he do so? Only 
yesterday she had received a convincing proof of his falseness. 

The whole scene came back to her mind now with picture-like 
distinctness. She had been asleep for some time, but had suddenly 
awakened and had found by her watch that her husband must 
be at home. She had got up in an instant—had smoothed her 
hair and rejoiced to see that her sleep had brought a pretty colour 
into her pale cheeks, and had then hastened downstairs to see him 
whom she was foolish enough to love. What torture it was to 
remember all this now! Her way had led her past Godfrey’s 
dressing-room—the door was open, and his man-servant was just 
taking his things out of a portmanteau lying open on the floor, 
as Zeph passed by. She saw him standing with something in his 
hand, which he was examining inside and out with an air of 
amused surprise. Zeph had seen what it was at a glance. It was 
that olive-green cap—that self-same Raphael-like cap, she had 
seen such a short while before. Here was proof, and absolutely 
overwhelming proof, of all she feared. Hester Langdale had been 
in Paris with him—there was no room for doubt. Zeph had 
gone back to her room. Everything had turned round before her 
eyes, and she had fallen senseless to the ground. 

(To be continued.) 
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| Spears said it was not likely to turn out well—but then 

everybody is so wise. And what everybody says must be true, 
especially when it is upon a subject which nobody understands and 
nobody takes to heart, but the one poor biped who is principally con- 
cerned. Was everybody right in my case—and was I so egregiously 
wrong ?—so blind, so shallow, so vain? He who reads these lines shall 


judge for himself. I have lost the faculty of judging; Iam waiting 


for agreater judgment, and wondering what it will be like: whether 
I shall be allowed to plead my own extenuating cireumstances— 
the fact that I was always true and earnest, and that I loved her 
with my whole heart, and would have died for her at any moment ; 
and that, in loving her so much, I wrecked at last the little sense 
which I had ever had. 

I married Cicely Grey when I was forty years of age, and she 
was a girl of nineteen. An ill-matched pair, an ill-assorted couple, 
the beginning of the old story, May and December almost; the 
impulse of youth on one side, the glamour of the ‘ well-off man’ on 
the other. That is what the world said. My petty little world! 
Yes; I was well todo. That is, I had attained a certain position 
in my profession, had made my mark as an engineer, had been 
successful in one or two important schemes, was spoken of—a little 
—at home and abroad as a clever and a rising man. Almost a 
genius. 

I had studied hard all my life,it was asserted. I had sacrificed 
everything to the pursuit of fame, or of money. I was aclose, keen 
man of business, and I had let nothing stand between me and my 
profession. I was thorough. And then Cicely Grey stood between 
—took me into another world, changed the whole current of my 
life, made of me a passionate lover in my middle age. That fate 
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befalls a man at times when he loves not in his youth—‘ Wait till 
he comes to forty years’ and a man will laugh at love, proclaims 
the great cynic. But the cynic is not always right, and that man 
who is an exception to the rule—well, woe betide him ! 

I met Cicely Grey, and loved her—loved her all the more 
passionately because I had not had the time to love before—had 
laughed at the romance of youth from the grim seclusion of my 
study, wherein I had immured my better self. When the time 
came-—when I was almost famous—when people pointed me out as 
Haviland the engineer, I found that I could love as deeply as other 
men, and be as great a fool in my own way. And with my youth 
gone, and when flecks of white were in my hair, I knew this, and 
hoped and prayed one fair young flower would turn to me too, and 
take me to her heart, and think the best of me—think me the 
best of all the men that she had ever known! 

She was not twenty years of age,—‘old enough to be my 
daughter,’ people said, of course. They always say that. And 
that was terribly near the truth. But I was not quite like other 
men, and this was my first love. I had had none other. It was 
a new life to me. Cicely Grey had been brought up in seclusion ; 
she was the daughter of one of my own craft—an engineer who 
had been knighted by his sovereign. She knew as little of the 
world—the hard, real, artificial world—as I did, I wassure. Men 
are so sure of what they wish. The pieces of the puzzle—a fair- 
woman puzzle—fit in so well to the wish of the egoist! He sees 
no faults, and is deaf to the whispers of the crowd. He is a blind 
man in his adulation. It is as well, sometimes; but often, alas! it 
is not well. 

Cicely had been left motherless at an early age, and girls 
who have grown up to womanhood without their mothers are 
to themselves and to other folk three parts a mystery. They 
have lost so much. The life about them is without the 
white light to show the way and train the faltering footsteps. 
They are not always to blame, these motherless girls. Was 
Cicely Grey to blame for marrying me, for not telling all the 
truth, for disguising from me the one romance of her life in which 
no one had shared but the man who was the hero of it ?—the man 
of whose existence I had not dreamed, and whose name had not 
passed her lips? Was her father to blame, who had some hazy 
notions of the truth, and of the misery of a mésalliance, and had 
trusted to time, and travel, and me-—his old friend—to sink a past 
folly wholly out of her remembrance? I cannot say. In later 
days it was intimated to me that the father had left it to the 
daughter to explain, to laugh away if she could with a few careless 
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words, about a school-girl’s fancy that had flourished and died away, 
and so an end of it; and the daughter had thought the father 
might tell me and leave me to consider the position, and hence be- 
tween the two the silence, and the ignorance—which was bliss then. 

It would have been all the same had the story been told me word 
for word; it would not have swerved me aside—from her—by one 
hair’s breadth ; it would have been no grievance then. I could have 
laughed with the father, sympathised with the daughter, and 
passed the whole thing by. Later on I did not laugh, but sat 
down before an awful truth and let it kill me by degrees. 

We were married in the early summer, and went away for a 
long tour through the most picturesque portion of our native land. 
We eschewed foreign travel: we had had enough of the Continent, 
we both thought ; business had taken me abroad very frequently, 
and Cicely had been educated in Paris and knew but little of 
England. She would not care to go abroad for her honeymoon, 
she said. 

It was a honeymoon that presaged much of happiness for us 
both—all was so fair; life had changed for both of us so much, 
and all about our new world was fresh and bright. 

After our marriage in town we started from the church doors 
for the country. I had wished to evade all the fuss and frivolity 
of a wedding party; I had felt that I should be looking too old 
and lined and greyat a marriage feast, and that the guests would 
whisper of ‘ sacrifice ’ and ‘ monetary corsiderations ’ and ¢ poor girl’ 
to each other whilst wishing us every happiness. Cicely had not 
demurred; my will was hers, she said. ‘I shall be always very 
obedient, Ulric,’ she said to me, laughing, ‘and my clever old 
husband will always have his own way.’ 

I laughed too, but the word ‘old’ jarred a little. It was not 
pleasant for me to consider myself old, or getting old, yet awhile, 
when I was beginning my real life. It was more unpleasant 
still that she should think so, even in a jest. And I was so 
young at heart. Good God, how young I was then—what a little I 
knew of woman or a woman’s ways—altogether, what a fool! 

There was sight-seeing in the little town in which we first 
took refuge. Though we had not bargained for it or thought of 
it, it was a show place in its way. I will call it Heathercombe, for 
a reason that I have. Here we were to spend a quiet, haleyon 
week, surrounded by all the beauties of hill and dale, of forest 
and fell, and intensely restful in our own society. 

‘I am sure I shall be very happy all my life,’ she had confessed 
to me, ‘ for I know how well I can trust you.’ 

She had put her hands in mine in saying this, and looked at 
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me unflinchingly and with all the clear depth which her great 
grey lucid eyes could express. 

The emphasis struck me even then. 

‘Have you ever trusted in vain?’ I asked laughingly. For 
it did not seem possible that one could do anything to deceive her 
by word or deed. 

‘I have been too imaginative, that is all,’ she answered, ‘ too 
sanguine, impulsive, hopeful.’ 

‘Good faults, one might call them all.’ 

‘I have expected too much—set my friends on too high pedes- 
tals,’ she said; ‘ young people always do.’ 

‘And some of the idols have been top-heavy and tilted over,’ 
was my rejoinder. ‘Ah! never mind, child; they were not worth 
the trouble of putting back in their places.’ 

‘They were not,’ she said. 

We were wandering in the gardens of this little town. It was 
our wedding eve. I have said Heatherecombe was to a certain ex- 
tent a show place, and in these gardens was one of the wonders of 
the county. It boasted a rocky mound over which trickled and 
spluttered a stream of water with properties of turning into stone 
anything exposed to its action for a certain period of months. 
Such wells are not uncommon in England or abroad, I believe; but 
it was a novelty to both of us, and there was pleasant jesting over 
it, and over the various articles which preceding sight-seers had 
left to be petrified—gloves, feathers, hats, and all kinds of odd 
tokens, suspended in such a manner from the rock as to bring them 
in contact with the stream. 

‘I know!’ cried Cicely, clapping her hands. ‘ Wait for me, 
Ulric, [ shall not be a minute.’ 

But a minute out of sight then was an hour of suspense to a love- 
sick man. Where can she have gone? what has happened ? I was 
wondering five minutes afterwards. Yes, she was impulsive at all 
events, and full of strange, odd conceits. Presently she returned 
from the hotel with her wedding bouquet that she had brought 
from London—that I had sent to her early that morning—a poem 
in fair white blossoms from a Cover‘ Garden florist. 

‘This shall not wither away, Ulric, but be always wita us--a 
memento, a record.’ 

‘Love turned to stone,’ I answered, a little ruefully; ‘is it a 
good idea ?’ 

‘Yes; a proof of the love that endures,’ she said. ‘That is 
what I mean.’ 

It was a strange conceit, but I had no objection to urge. Let 
it be so. There was poetry in the fancy, looking at it in the right 
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way. Love perpetual and that nothing should wither! So the 
bouquet was left with the custodian of the dripping well, and no 
more was thought of it for a while. 

That is the prologue to my story, 


II. 


TueEY were twelve months of happiness which followed. Even 
the sceptics only muttered, ‘How long will it last, we wonder ?’ 
There was not a cloud in our heaven; I studied every wish, and 
she was grateful for it. At times there came a faint, far-away 
doubt if she were as happy as myself—might be only happy in the 
second degree, taking her life and lightness from me—content and 
at peace, seeing that I was content, but not the life and light 
natural to her own young self. A passing doubt even this, and 
which she laughed away when I expressed it once, in the grave, 
earnest fashion that was common to me, that would make me look 
stern and thoughtful at times, even when my heart was too full of 
joy for words. 

There came no child to hallow our union, and we both regretted 
it. There was never a child to complete the links in the home 
chain; surely it would have been so different had it been God’s 
will to bless us thus. I think I see this now; I feel it more 
acutely every day between this and the end of it. And yet if all 
had happened the same, what an extra torture for the child— 
what a heritage of horror when it became impossible to hide the 
truth, that truth which some snake would have hissed out some- 
where! 

A little more than twelve months after this I was compelled to 
leave England again. The opportunity was too great and grand 
for a man of my profession to miss; it was the talk of the world 
at that time, and I was congratulated on my good fortune at every 
turn. But my mission for some three years lay in a far-away wild 
quarter of the world, where a woman’s health, perhaps her life, 
would be necessarily in jeopardy. ‘There was rough work, if great 
work, even for men ; so I was to go my way alone for awhile, and 
it was arranged that Cicely was to return to her father’s home and 
keep house for him, as in the old days, till I came back again. 

The last night I spent in England was at a ball given by an 
aristocratic friend. I had not intended that it should be spent 
in this fashion. I had thought there was a clear week longer for 
me at home, when a telegram arrived urging the necessity of my 
immediate departure, 
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Cicely turned pale. 

‘It is to take you away from me ?’ she said. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ When ?’ was her next eager inquiry. 

* To-morrow.’ 

‘Then we will not go to this ball. I do not want to dance on 
the brink of my desolation,’ she cried, bursting into tears. 

Till that hour she had been very brave, very sure that it was all 
for the best, for my fame’s sake and name’s sake; but this sudden 
cutting away time from under her feet unnerved her, 

‘ Cicely, if you wish me to stop—if » I said. 

‘No, Ulric, you must go,’ was her reply ; ‘don’t mind me. I 
am only surprised. Our parting is not for all time—you will be 
back again soon. I shall not be so very old, so very much changed 
when you return to me.’ 

We did not break our engagement to the dance. Dancing was 
her passion, and I was pleased in watching her pleasures, and con- 
tent with a quiet quadrille or two for my share in the festivities. 
I thought the evening’s excitement would distract her thoughts 
from the grim fact of our premature separation, and that in the 
morning, when she was tired out and resting peacefully, [ might 
be able to steal away without the ordeal of a bitter parting, sparing 
her and myself some pain. I was afraid she would break -down 
utterly in a last leave-taking, and that the remembrance of her 
sorrow would unnerve me, perhaps bring me back to her before 
my task was done. 

It was a great ball in its way—that is, there were many guests, 
and the rooms were crowded with men and women of rank and 
distinction. After our first dance together Cicely was lost to me 
amidst a host of partners, and I was left to discuss commonplaces 
with middle-aged contemporaries, to receive various congratula- 
tions on my appointment, to talk right and left of the very 
subject which I was trying hard to avoid. 

Presently I found myself watching Cicely from the door of the 
ball-room ; my eyes had wandered in search of her for some time 
in vain, and then I found her sitting in the recess of a window, 
whoge heavy curtains almost concealed her from view. It was 
only by the fan, a large and heavy fan of ostrich feathers quaintly 
grouped together, that I knew it was she. She was sitting with 
her back towards me, half hidden in the recess—it was only a 
half-outline of her graceful figure that I saw there, but I was sure 
it was Cicely. 

That was the first heart-stab which I had ever had. On that 
night there seemed to open out to me by slow and sure degrees the 
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consciousness that I might not have won the love of my wife so 
wholly and completely as to render us safe together or apart. My 
trust in her, my own self-esteem, had received no shock till that hour, 
but here was struck the first jarring note of a whole soul’s discord, I 
woke as from a dream, and I was none the better for the waking. 
There came even then to me the consciousness that I might be a very 
Othello in my jealousy, if God so willed that an angel should prove 
false. I did not know till then that I was an intensely jealous 
man; she had been so fair and fond a wife, she had cared so little 
for the admiration of other men, and had even taken pains to evade 
it. And it was not on account of the wife that this jealousy sud- 
denly obscured my reasoning powers, my keen foresight, my 
knowledge of human nature, every gift with which people had 
credited me. My suspicion was caused by the conduct of the man 
with whom she was conversing. I could see him plainly from my 
post of observation—a tall, dark man of three- or four-and-twenty 
years of age, with a handsome and impassioned face, and black 
eyes which seemed to flash like diamonds with the torrent of 
words which he was pouring forth to her. 

It was the life in that face, its earnestness, its rapt expression, 
its forgetfulness even of the scene in which he formed a part, the 
gestures which betokened the absorbing nature of his conversation. 
Of what could he be talking to Cicely, to betray so much excitement 
and earnestness ? what theme of such deep moment to them both 
to give that strange look to him? 

My heart sank like a plummet in the sea. I was aware of 
danger to me, to Cicely—I hated him already. I felt this was no 
common man standing between me and the happiness of my life; 
the power in him to influence that life for good or evil was apparent 
to me at once—I knew it by some subtle instinct, by the sudden 
warning which came to me from heaven—or hell—as no warning 
ever came before. A friendly hand fell upon my shoulder, and 
startled me. It was my host, Lord Sandbourne, who stood laugh- 
ing at my surprise. 

‘What, dreaming, Haviland ?’ he said. 

‘A reverie, my lord—a summer night’s dream of going away 
and leaving all this bright life to others.’ 

‘Gad, I wish I could go with you. I should be glad,’ 

Lord Sandbourne had had a craze for out-of-the-way expedi- 
tions, and had wandered over half the world in his day, and 
written many wearisome books that nobody cared to read. 

I did not continue the subject. 

‘ Who is the good-looking young fellow talking to my wife?’ 
I asked very lightly—too lightly to be natural. But Lord Sand- 
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bourne was not critical. He put up his eyeglass and stared in my 
direction. 

‘Gad, I don’t know; I never saw him before,’ he said. ‘ Lady 
Sandbourne sows her invitations broadcast, and I leave the crop to 
her. This sort of thing is women’s business, you see.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so.’ 

I walked away from him. I made my way quietly and 
almost stealthily towards the recess. I felt like a man playing the 
spy. I was not in any way like Ulric Haviland that night. I was 
a new man who had begun a new life—a dark life, with the light 
of the old one dying out, though I would not have believed it then 
for all the world, although five minutes afterwards there did not 
seem much doubt of it to me. 

When I was close to them, the truth was close too. Neither 
had heard me approach ; the whirl of the dancers past, the bray- 
ing of a waltz from the orchestra, the place in which they were 
seemed security itself, and these two did not take heed of me, in 
their self-absorption. 

‘Why did you marry, then? Why could you not wait and 
believe in me ?’ were the words which this indiscreet raver uttered 
to my wife, who was shrinking back from him, and trembling and 
flushing, whose eyes were swimming in hot tears. 

‘Cicely,’ I said with suppressed coolness, as I stood before them, 
‘I have been wondering what has become of you.’ 

My wife rose and put her hand upon my arm. 

‘Iam glad you have come, Ulric; I have been waiting for 
you,’ she exclaimed. ‘Take me home. [ am tired of all this,’ 
she added, speaking very rapidly. 

‘Who is this gentleman?’ I asked in a low voice. 

‘Madame Haviland will introduce me to her husband,’ said the 
man before me in a foreign accent; and Cicely said, still hur- 
riedly and like a woman under a spell— 

‘This is my old friend, Monsieur Danano, whom I knew once 
in Paris.’ 

‘Oh, indeed.’ 

‘Monsieur Danano—now of the French Opera—of whom you 
have probably heard, Ulric.’ 

The name was not unknown to me. 

* Yes, I have heard of M. Danano.’ 

‘As I, sir, have heard of the name of Mr. Haviland, the 
famous engineer,’ he said, with a low bow, and a smile which I 
did not return. He had recovered from the surprise of my 
appearance, the excitement of his own avowal; whether I had 
heard any part of his conversation with my wife or not, did not 
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appear to matter to him, With perfect ease and self-confidence 
he said— 

‘You have probably been familiar with my name, Mr. Haviland, 
before the Parisian world thought it worth mentioning above a 
whisper.’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘I was an old friend of madame’s—-almost an old schoolfellow 
—very nearly what you English call “an old flame.” I was saying,’ 
he added, as he looked keenly and yet laughingly at us both, 
‘when you did us the honour to arrive, that Madame Haviland 
might have waited a little longer for me. But I am vanquished,’ 
—here he bowed again—‘ and you, sir, are the victor.’ 

One could but try to smile at this bold but good-humoured 
explanation, and then with a light word or two I bore my wife 
away from him. She was anxious to get home, she said, and I 
took her at her word, Why should I doubt it yet? 





III. 


Tuat ride home was very silent, and almost solemn. The 
shadows in the carriage seemed part of the gloom about my new 
life—now that the light of the old, as I have said already, had 
gone away for good. I was restless and disquieted for all my 
grave demeanour, and I sat and looked before me and tried to 
think it out. As if all the thinking in the world could have helped 
me! 

Suddenly, and when we were within a street or two of home, 
I said-— 

‘You never mentioned this Monsieur Danano to me, Cicely.’ 

My voice aroused her. She had fallen into a reverie of her 
own; after glancing askance at me, once or twice— 

‘Never ?’ she rejoined, almost evasively. 

‘Never,’ I repeated. 

‘But you had heard from father that-———’ 

‘I had not heard anything from your father. What had he 
to tell me?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said in a low voice. 

That was all the conversation between us, until we were in our 
own dining-room, and were sitting facing each other at an un- 
touched supper. We waited till the servant had gone, having 
first placed on a side-table a bulky packet that had been left at 
the house during our absence that evening. I rose and stood by 
the side-table whilst I cut the strings of the parcel, which was 
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heavy and unshapely, I remember. This gave me an opportunity 
of speaking in an unconcerned manner, which I thought might 
deceive her. As if she did not know my heart better than I knew 
hers ! 

‘Did he speak the truth to-night, that man?’ I asked. 

‘The truth ?’ she repeated slowly. 

‘He said you were an old flame of his.’ 

‘I suppose he liked me a little at one time.’ 

‘You thought he did ?’ 

‘Yes, I thought so,’ was the naive confession. 

‘And he told you so?’ 

She looked at me steadily for a while. I was sure that she 
was looking very intently at me, as I went on with my task. 

‘Yes. But : 

‘And you loved him !’ I said, turning round and facing her with 
a darker face than she had seen before. ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
all the truth? It is not too late to own it. I shall only be sorry 
that you kept it back from me all this while.’ 

‘Ulric, don’t ask me any questions. Cannot the past remain 
the past between you and me ?’ she urged; ‘what does it matter 
now it is all over and gone, when he is nothing to me—can never 
be anything more than what he is now—almost a stranger! Why 
do you torture me like this?’ 

‘My God! Is it torture to speak of this man ?’ 

*T do not want to speak of him.’ 

‘Did you love him? Why don’t you own it frankly?’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ she confessed ; ‘he and [—not much more than 
boy and girl—would have been man and wife, had not my 
father separated us. Oh, yes! I loved him, as young girls love 
the first man who speaks to them as women, and talks of his 
devotion. Butitis all gone. Oh, don’t you hear me tell you so?’ 

‘Cicely, he loves you still.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ And he has told you so to-night. He has reproached you for 
deceiving him, and you have listened to him. You, my wife— 
do you hear ?’ 

I had raised my voice now—what demon I looked like then, 
God knows—but she was huddled in the chair away from me, 
with her jewelled fingers held before her eyes. I had frightened 
her—as well I might have done—in my excitement. She could not 
answer me, and I went on. 

‘And you love him still. You would have hissed at him with 
scorn had the Frenchman been as far away from your beart as I 
am. I understood it all.’ 
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‘No—no. You understood nothing’; you are not fair to me, 
Ulric. I was only a weak girl then—I had not met you, seen you. 
Why do you make a grievance of all this at the last,’ she cried, 
‘when you are going away from me? when you are leaving me 
alone ?’ 

‘That will be no grievance, only a relief” was my bitter 
answer; and she sprang up before me then, with her hands drawn 
from her face, and clenched together; with her eyes blazing with 
contempt for me, almost with hate. 

‘You coward!’ she cried. Then there was a pause, a sudden 
change of feature, and she fell back in her chair and gave way to 
a torrent of tears, of passionate sobs, of strange, wild wailings, 
that brought me to my knees, and at her side, in pity for her and 
the grief I had caused her. I could not see her give way like this 
and remain uncharitable and exacting. I forgot everything but 
that she was my fair young wife, and I had crushed her with my 
words. I felt the coward that I was then, and her griefs were mine 
again. 

‘Forgive me, Cicely; think no more of it!’ I implored. ‘I 
was mad or jealous; I will ask no further questions. It is all 
past—vanished—dead! And you are my wife—my wife, Cicely, 
to whom [I have not said a harsh word until to-night; whom I 
will trust ; who shall not hear a word of this again, I swear,’ 

She was moved at last, pacified by degrees; but she remained 
very white and sad. The look in her eyes haunted me for months, 
as she rested her thin, hot hands upon my head. 

‘My poor, foolish old Ulric, she murmured in a low tone, 
‘who would have thought my strong, stern husband would have 
given way like this!’ 

‘Who would have thought ——’ 

Then I paused—I was silent. Istooped and kissedher. Ihad 
no moretosay. The grave, grey husband was almost himself again. 

‘ There, there, compose yourself, Cicely ; I will not say another 
word. This is our last night together for ever and ever so long ; 
we must not look back upon it through our tears.’ 

‘Don’t go,’ she whispered. 

‘Oh !-—I must go. It is for the best,’ I answered ; ‘it is too 
late to break my promise.’ 

She did not speak again. Mechanically I turned to the parcel 
to give her time to recover from her sorrow, opened it, and drew 
forth a dark, reddish, heavy mass of stone, at which I looked in 
amazement for an instant. 

‘It is the bouquet,’ I said at last. ‘See, it has come back— 
a peace-offering, Cicely. We will take it as an omen.’ 
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Cicely glanced at it wonderingly, then shuddered. 

A stone bouquet! Its flowers roughly defined still, but with 
all the poetry gone from it, a hard, unmalleable, angular mass, 
Yes, it was an omen, 


IV. 

WuEN I was away from her, when we had said good-bye, when 
thousands of miles stretched between my wife and me, I thought 
of the last night—that miserable hour of our parting, that first 
sharp quarrel between us. I could remember too much, so much 
that was terrible and sad—and her troubled face was always before 
me. There were so many questions which I should have liked to 
ask her now, and her past was, after all, so unguessed a story. I 
was ignorant of it, I was still in the dark; she had taken me at 
my word and become impenetrably silent. I was away, and could 
not solve my doubts. I did not speak of them in my letters to her, 
and she never alluded again to the trial we had shared together 
on the day I went away. Heaven alone knows how the weeks and 
months went by in the far-away land where work was arduous and 
news from home but intermittent. Work did not cure me of the 
agony of suspense, as work will do at times to a mind ill at ease 
——it was ever before me to brood upon, and grow like a cancer in 
my heart, eating away alltrustin her. Every letter that I received 
from her became a study, an effort to detect a difference—the 
coldness born of our separation from each other, and of his 
proximity to her. He would be always near her, the young, im- 
passionated, handsome suitor—the first love from whom they tore 
her away—and J, old and grey and defenceless, was in the accursed 
country whither my ambition had borne me. 

Yes, all this is a terrible recital, and yet so commonplace. I 
was the slave of circumstances—the dupe. They had married her 
to save her from him—that was the fact which weighed upon me, 
which bowed my head, and set deep furrows in my cheeks; not 
the arduous nature of the task to which I was a slave. Yes, 
always before me—the tear-stained countenance of my wife, the 
face of the handsome Frenchman looking into hers, the clash 
of the band, and the waltz tune which it played for ever ringing 
in my ears, when I found them together, the old lovers—the 
hero and heroine of a story which had heen scrupulously kept 
back, which no one had eared to tell me lest I should ask too 
many questions, and be scared away by the answers they might 


ceive me. 
oD 
There were several French newspapers which reached the South 
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American quarter wherein I was prosecuting my work ; many of 
my coadjutors were French, whose friends had not forgotten them 
and sent them news. It was strange how the cone subject en- 
grossed me even in this particular. With every mail I pored 
over the advertisements in the French journals, and when I saw 
Danano’s name, which was very frequently, it was an intense relief 
tome. He was singing in Paris at such and such a time, and 
here was my wife’s last letter of the same day, with the London 
post-mark and dated from her father’s house. They could not be 
together ; it was all well then! 

When Danano was not singing at the Opera, I began to fancy 
there came nohome letters to me. This was pure fancy, dissipated 
very often by a missive from her, but it was a new torture whilst 
it lasted, and I grew more crazed upon it. Thinkivg it all over 
now, in this seclusion where no face I love can look at me 
unless it is down from heaven in pity and forgiveness,—and my 
mother’s face, not hers—I feel sure that I was mad. After a sun- 
stroke that I had had and recovered from, I was completely 
but quietly and unobtrusively mad, keeping my madness so com- 
pletely to myself, that those about me did not even dream that 
Haviland’s brain was flawed by one idea. I was all business to 
them when business had grown a horror tome. My great scheme 
was in their estimation, ny one thought to which I sacrificed all 
health and comfort—when my one thought was Cicely, the woman 
I had married and left—the young wife with a lover in the back- 
ground watching like a wolf. A man of her own age, belonging 
to her romantic past ; a Frenchman with his accursed false French 
sentiment that is ever like an ulcer on their books and plays and 
poems. 

The climax was reached more speedily than I had calculated 
upon. I had made up my mind to return to England before my 
time, to leave to others the reward of success, to let the world of 
science and of engineering say what it might of my want of 
courage to attempt great works and face great difficulties. I had 
lived down ambition and only cared for peace. Ina few months 
instead of two more years I should be on my way home. I had 
acted unwisely to leave home altogether; I should have known 
human nature better in my staid middle age. But this resolve 
was hastened on more rapidly than I had bargained for. 

There wandered into our camping ground a new recruit—a 
man with high credentials from his Government—a friend of 
Danano, the French actor. It was this friendship between him 
and my wife’s old friend that arrested immediately my attention, 
although that friendship had not extended between them to implicit 
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confidence. This was all the better, or the worse, for me—I know 
not which—but it fixed my resolution to be gone. 

Danano was the prince of good fellows, this man implied, a 
great genius—a fellow of infinite jest and infinite sentiment. He 
was the idol of the Parisian world, favoured by the aristocracy, 
flattered by the women, altogether admirable. 

‘ And so his head is turned by all this adulation?’ I inquired 
after he had come to an end of his own encomiums. ‘A 
Freuchman’s head whirls round very quickly with the breath of 
praise.’ 

‘Ah, but I do not believe that. Danano is a man of the world, 
a sensible being, far-seeing and acute. He keeps out of mischief, 
added the new-comer with a laugh, * but then there is a reason 
for it.’ 

‘Ay! Indeed!’ 

‘A grande passion which a melancholy Englishman would 
call an unfortunate attachment. A first love even, about which he 
raves—well, like a genius possibly. That is his one weakness,’ 
added his friend, ‘ but it keeps him steady and quiet and out of 
what you call the hurly-burly. It has that effect with great men 
sometimes.’ 

‘He is a sentimentalist ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you care to call him so.’ 

‘And a sorry one. And the lady’s name ?’ 

‘Oh! I do not know,’ was the reply; ‘and had I had the 
honour of being acquainted with it, | should not have considered 
it my duty to have comraunicated it to monsieur,’ he replied with 
a bow. 

‘No, no, of course you would not. And of course,’ I added 
with a laugh, ‘the lady is married.’ 

‘Oh! that is the rule all over the world. One of the two is 
sure to be married, or where,’ shrugging his shoulders, ‘ would be 
the interest of the story ?’ 

‘To a vile Frenchman,’ I answered sharply. Then I left him 
amazed and indignant and thinking of pistols. 

That evening I was on my way to England. I left every- 
thing in the wildest disorder; I did not stop to explain; I told 
no one I was going, but I threw up my work, cast discredit 
on my name and good faith, and with a curt note of resignation 
on my desk left the workers to their own devices. They said 
from that day in the camp that I was mad; they knew it more 
quickly than the dull-witted at home. Danano’s friend only 
thought that I was frightened. I had insulted his countryman 
and had stolen away to avoid the consequences. An apology 
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would have been sufficient—the Englishman need not have been so 
frightened as all that. 


V. 


Ty London again, and no one aware of my return. That was 
the grim humour of it. I caught myself laughing at the idea 
more than once in my room at the Grosvenor, but it was a laugh 
that told me I was unsafe, there was so wild a ring init. I had 
not hurried back to the arms of my wife, to the love which might 
he waiting for me, to the sure happiness I had set aside for the 
fame that I had not secured. I thought I would wait—that, not 
being expected, I should have opportunities of discovering the 
truth, which would be better than living to the rest of my days 
in an atmosphere of lies. To know the truth and act accordingly, 

Was I better than a spy once more—a mean-spirited, dastardly 
spy? Perhaps not; but I do not know the man beset by the 
curse of suspicion, who would have acted very differently. He 
would have found it all out; and it is never a difficult task when 
the soul is set on the solving of the riddle. 

For days I watched the house of my father-in-law, and paid 
others to watch, picking my spies up from the street and reward- 
ing them handsomely for any scraps of news they gave me, and 
they were not scraps which contained any news of her. She was 
away—or she was ill. A doctor’s carriage at the door one morning 
set all my plots and plans flying to the winds. I rushed into the 
house, announced myself, strode past the servant into the drawing- 
room, and when he had followed me would have caught him by 
the throat and squeezed the information out of him, had he not 
backed to the door in his alarm. 

‘Who is ill—is it Mrs. Haviland ?—why don’t you tell me ? 
Don’t you know who I am ?’ 

‘It is—Mr. Haviland—is it not ?’ gasped forth the old servant. 

‘Yes—yes—who is ill, I ask?’ 

‘My master, sir.’ 

‘That’s well. I am glad of that,’ I said, to the man’s further 
amazement. ‘She is safe, then? Mrs. Haviland is well, I mean ? 
Quite well ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘ Where is she?’ 

‘I cannot say, Mr. Haviland, really. She is not staying here 
now. 

I did not answer. Half stunned as I was by the information, 
I had expected it. I sat down. 
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‘When the doctor has gone, tell Sir William I shall be glad to 
see him for a few moments.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

3ut when the doctor had departed, when he was descending the 
steps to his carriage, and the footman was holding the open door 
and looking after him, I stole from the drawing-room and went 
with swift steps upstairs. The house was familiar to me and I 
knew my father-in-law’s room. In another instant I had entered 
unceremoniously and was standing by the sick man’s bedside, Sir 
William stared at me as at an apparition. He was twenty years 
older than when I left him. 

‘Great Heaven, Haviland! is it you?’ he cried; ‘ what has 
happened? What is it?’ 

He was very old and feeble, but I did not spare him. I had 
grown merciless. 

‘ You can guess,’ I said. 

‘Cicely! My God—not Cicely. She , 

He stopped and waited for me to explain. And I was bafiled. 

‘I have come to you to know what has happened, Sir William,’ 
I said; ‘it is I who should hear the news.’ 

‘Yes—but , 

‘Where is my wife ?’ 

‘At her own home—your home-~for what I know to the con= 
trary. Haviland, have you not heard I have been seriously ill 
that I am only just recovering ? How strange you are!’ 

‘Did she leave you because of your illness ?’ I asked bitterly. 
He looked at me now in grave perplexity of mind. Did he see I 

yas not as sane as when I had bidden him good-bye? Could he 
have any suspicion of me? I should lose all clue to the truth if 
I were not more like my old self. ‘ You must not mind me, Sir 
William,’ I explained quite meekly, ‘I have been travelling night 
and day, and am more excited and upset than I ought to be. But 
I wanted an interview with you—TI thought I would come on and 
see you and Cicely—of course, Cicely—at once. Where is my 
wife?’ I repeated; ‘why does she keep away from me ?’ 

‘She left here for the country a few weeks ago———’ 

‘You said she was in her own home!’ I shouted now. 

‘She will return to-night to it. That is, 1 understand she will.’ 

‘You do not know, for certain ?’ 

‘Not for certain, Ulric. How should I kuow anything lying 
here? How inconsiderate you are!’ 

‘Yes, I am. Forgive me, I replied. ‘You are a sick old 
man, and [ have forgotten that. In what part of the country is: 
she ?’ 
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‘ Folkestone.’ 

‘Folkestone! That is handy for France, Sir William.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Is she going on the Continent ?’ 

‘I believe not. Ido not even know for certain that she is in 
Folkestone.’ 

‘You do not correspond ?’ 

‘N—no, Ulric. Not just at present.’ 

‘Has she written to you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Not since she has left this house ? ’ 

‘ Ulric,’ pleaded the old man, ‘I am not strong enough to talk 
to you—to answer all your questions. Cicely and I have not agreed 
very well together of late—we have had a few words—not many,’ 
was the simple correction proffered here; ‘ don’t think, Ulric, it was 
anything like a quarrel between us. God forbid that. But she 
was unhappy here; she had grown used to a home of her own, 
to friends of her own, she said, since her marriage. She has out- 
grown my ways a little; that is all. And she thought it would be 
better—and that we should clash less—if she returned to her own 
establishment.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ After people are married, relations are better in the back- 
ground for a while. It is an old saying, Ulric.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

I could have shrieked at him a thousand questions now, but I 
would not put one more to him. I had become full of a most 
merciful consideration for this father lying here sick unto death. 
I could have asked him to reconcile his story of her being at home, 
with her being at Folkestone ; demanded of him the meaning of 
her words that she had ‘friends of her own’; asked him if he, a 
shrewd old man, had objected to those friends; and if one of them 
—curse him!—were named Danano? I could have raved at him 
like the madman that I was—mad now with the awful conscious- 
ness that my wife was false to me, and that the old lover was the 
new and in the foreground of her life, and that I was set apart 
from her eternally. But Iraved no more. This old man was my 
friend; I had always respected him, honoured him. And I saw he 
was in trouble. 

‘I will find Cicely,’ I said calmly, ‘in a day or two, at any rate. 
Good-bye, Sir William, and better health to you. Iam sorry I 
have been so hasty, but I have been very anxious.’ 

Then I went out of the room, and shut the door softly behind 
me, 
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¥i.. 


Ir was night when I went to my own home. I took time to 
consider it all out. I would do nothing more in haste. People 
were becoming suspicious. Iven the servants I met upon the 
staircase of the hotel seemed to be glancing askance at me. I 
do not know why—-unless the muttering in my room had reached 
their ears. 

The servant who admitted me was the man I had left in charge. 
It was his turn to be surprised. 

‘Mr. Haviland!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes. I have come back,’ 

He looked out into the wet street—I remember it was raining 
hard—for a cab heaped up with luggage, or some sign of a traveller’s 
return, and then at me, standing there in evening dress. I passed 
him and went into my own house. It looked very desolate. 

‘When does your mistress come back from—Folkestone?’ I 
inquired. 

‘We expect her back bya late train, sir,’ he replied ; ‘ she sent 
a telegram to the housekeeper this morning.’ 

‘I should be glad to surprise her, Robert,’ I said, with a 
pleasant, hearty laugh—not one of the new laughs which made 
people turn white to listen to me !—‘ this must be a secret between 
you and me and the housekeeper, if you will. No one else.’ 

‘Does not mistress know that : 

‘I am supposed to be in South America,’ I interrupted, ‘so this 
will be an agreeable surprise for her. I rely on your confidence. 
Don’t forget. I shall reward you presently and—handsomely.’ 

The man chuckled at my little plan. He was a dull fellow, 
without a grain of intelligence. On that night I was a better actor 
than Danano. 

‘Where shall I go?’ I said, half thoughtfully. 

‘Your own study will he best, sir,’ suggested the man. 

‘ Yes, capital.’ 

‘Mistress never goes into it,’ he explained. ‘I don’t think 
the room has been opened for three months, sir. I had better light 
a fire.’ 

‘No. Bring me a lamp, and leave it as it is. And—take no 
further notice of me under any circumstances. You understand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I understand.’ 

I passed upstairs into my old study; it was thick with dust. 
No one had thought of it or attended to it of late days. It was like 
a dead room. Well, I was dead to her, and not expected back 
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any more. And the servants had neglected it in the mistress’s 
absence, and—like the mistress. On the mantelpiece was the stone 
bouquet. It was a fitting emblem after all. I took it up and 
poised it in my hand. How heavy it seemed to have grown, or 
had I become weaker? It was like an ugly iron ornament rusting 
away, and felt like iron to my touch. When the servant had 
brought the lamp, I locked myself in. I would not be surprised. 
Then I sat down and waited and stared at the stone bouquet, and 
thought of all that had happened since I had sat there last in that 
room, of every miserable fact in my purposeless life. 

Presently—two hours afterwards, it might be—there was a 
knocking and ringing at the outer door. I unlocked my study 
and listened. There were voices talking in the hall downstairs— 
men’s voices. 

‘She has not reached home yet?’ I heard some one inquire. 

‘No, sir, not yet.’ 

I knew the voice, and I came out on the landing-place and 
craned my face over the balusters to look at him. Had he glanced 
up, a face grinning out of a coffin would have dismayed him less, 

*T will wait.’ 

* But . 

‘No—I will write a note, and see that Madame has it im- 
mediately upon her arrival.’ 

I heard money chink in the servant’s palm, as M. Danano 
was shown into a little room on the right of the door. I went 
back to the study and waited very patiently. I could be very 
patient when I chose. ‘ Everything comes to him who waits.’ The 
line runs in that fashion somewhat. 

Presently I heard the street door close after M. Danano, and 
the servant stood in the hall as if he were thinking, and with his 
finger nails pressed to his lips. When he went away, I stole down- 
stairs into the room wherein Danano had been shown. It wasa 
favourite little room of my wife’s, looking on the square. The gas 
was burning there. On the desk in the corner was a sealed letter. 
I dashed at it, tore it open, and read amidst many wild words of 
affection and fool’s rhapsody these words of warning. 

‘You must hesitate no longer. I will come at twelve for you, 
my beloved. It is too late for further deliberation. We must 
fly. Your husband is in London, and dangerous.’ 

Dangerous! How did he know that I was dangerous ? 

I put the letter in another envelope, sealed it, and left it on the 
davenport whence I had picked it up. It might be as well to see 
the end of this, the very, very end. I went up to my study again, 
and sat there with the stone bouquet clutched in my hands, as if 
c 2 
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some meed of comfort, or of self-restraint, might come from its cold 
touch. But the life-blood at my temples was like the fluttering of a 
bird, and my heart was swelling and leaping with sickening force 
within me, and everything before me was shimmering through a 
mist of blood, as though a red veil had been cast before my eyes. 

So I knew all at last! It had all been true enough, then! 
There were no further doubts for me. This could not end like the 
last act of a comedy, with explanations, forgiveness, and flippant 

jesting over past mistakes. The dark curtain must drop on the 
grimmest tragedy by which a man’s life can be shadowed. I was 
not the first man to be deceived—or tne last man to avenge 
deceit. Not by many thousands, I thought, laughing again at the 
crowds of fools who were like me, who were about me too, and 
grinning at me. I could see their faces—and their awful eyes 
—everywhere that night. 

There came another knocking and ringing at the door. It was 
she. She had come home at last. God! I could hear her voice 
in the hall. 

I stole out on to the landing again. I had the stone bouquet 
still in my hand, and that was very strange. The servant was 
speaking to her, telling her of the last visitor who had called. 

‘ Where is his letter ?’ I heard her ask. 

‘In the morning room, madam.’ 

She passed in, and the servant lingered in the hall. Once he 
looked up the well-stairease, but he did not see me watching. I 
had lowered the gas outside the study door, and was standing 
somewhat back, wondering myself what I was going to do next. 

Her voice in the hall once more recalled me from my half 
stupor. 

* Don’t remove the boxes from the cab,’ she was saying hurriedly ; 
‘leave all as it is, Robert—tell the man to wait. I—I am called 
away again—at once.’ 

She was coming upstairs towards me! On the second stair, 
she paused and looked back at the servant. 

‘I have written a letter—-give it to M. Danano when he 
returns. He will understand.’ 

No—he will never understand in this world, neither will Cicely 
Haviland, nor her mad husband. It is all left for the next. As 
she came upstairs, I sprang forward and struck at her from the 
darkness of my lair, and she fell back, with one little ery, a dead 
woman on the marble pavement of the hall. 

I had killed her with the stone bouquet. 


They do not know at the asylum that I am writing this. They 
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will see it presently and it may amuse them—or it may hang me. 
It matters not which. I suppose Iam mad now—very mad. But 
it was not Cicely’s death that turned my brain, or wholly wrecked 
it. That seemed just enough till I read the letter she had left for 
Danano, and which I had thought was her instructions where to 
meet him. It was that letter which drove me raving mad. Only 
eight lines, and yet to bring metothis! They are seared into my 
soul till the judgment day. 

‘I will not see you. Have I been hiding from you all this 
while, and for so poor a sequel? I go away again to escape 
you—to wait fearlessly for my husband and to confess the truth 
tou hin; to confess that I was a weak vain woman, yes; one 
who loved you, yes; but guilty, never. And so God will forgive 
us both in His good time perhaps, and as my husband will. 
I will pray for tt very hard. Farewell, Louis, and for ever. I 
begin my new life--my better life-—from this night.’ 

She was right. Before the ink was hardly dry she had begun 
life anew. 

F. W. ROBINSON, 


At the Dock. 


Farr maid, the sunny gleam 

Of whose bright eyes the beam 

That dances on the stream 
Seems to mock, 

Of what, with heart elate, 

Are you musing, as you wait 
At the lock ? 


As in this summer weather, 
With pause and dainty feather, 
You loitered down together 
With the stream, 
You, and she who looks as staid 
As her thoughts had never strayed 
To love’s dream ; 


I wonder was there aught, 

With secret pleasure fraught, 

That has the brightness brought 
To that glance ; 

Some hope in breast close-hidden, 

Half-cherished and half-chidden ; 
Or, perchance, 


Some certainty more dear 

Of someone drawing near, 

Of words by Cupid’s lere 
Newly taught ; 

Words spoken scarce aloud, 

That to all the careless crowd 
Seem as naught. 


True be your dream new-born 

As visions of the morn, 

As though of truthful horn 
Were yon gate! 

Bright be the flowing tide 

On which your bark shall ride, 
Blest by Fate ! 
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Joan Carteret. 


CuaptTer I, 


Ir was on a hot day in June that Miss Lennard, an elderly English 
lady, arrived at a smali retired town in the Black Forest. She 
had found London hot and disagreeable, had seen those of her 
friends whom she cared to see, and had finally started off to spend 
a few weeks in one of her favourite haunts before it should be 
invaded by the inevitable stream of tourists. 

Having thus believed herself to be beforehand with the usual 
tide of visitors, she was disappointed to find that the small hotel, 
which constituted all the accommodation that the place afforded 
to strangers, was not, as she had hoped, empty, but that, besides 
two or three German artists, whose presence she regarded with 
more toleration, an Englishwoman and her daughter were already 
established there. The landlady, however, an old acquaintance 
and a Frenchwoman, was reassuring. 

‘ Madame,’ she informed her, ¢ would not find them in the way. 
They were of a retiring-—a very retiring—disposition, and rarely 
appeared even at table Whéte. Madame Lamont, too, was an 
invalid. Enjfin, she was sure they would be no inconvenience.’ 

Miss Lennard, in fact, as the days went by, had to confess that 
she had alarmed herself unnecessarily, and, her fears being thus 
allayed, she began, out of natural perversity, to take a certain 
interest in her fellow-lodgers. She had seen little of them, with 
the exception that once or twice at table Whéte a girl had 
appeared, accompanied by a fair little woman, who looked scarcely 
old enough to be her mother; but the glimpses she had had of 
them had aroused her curiosity. They presented a striking con- 
trast. Mrs. Lamont, as has been said, was small and fair, her 
hair untouched by grey, and the outline of her face still soft and 
young ; she had a sweet voice and a clinging manner. About the 
girl, on the contrary, there was nothing soft nor clinging; she 
was tall, with a slight lithe figure, regular features, and brown 
hair drawn loosely back from her broad, low brow. It was not, 
however, her beauty that attracted attention first of all, but the 
peculiar character of the whole face. Her blue eyes had a look 
not unlike that of a sleep-walker, and there was a strange blood- 
lessness about the face, even extending to the lips, which, coupled 
with the expression of the eyes, involuntarily suggested the idea 
that she had at some time or another suffered a shock which still 
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haunted her mental vision. Altogether Miss Lennard, who was 
given to forming rash conclusions, felt certain that they had a 
story, only what was it ? what had given that strange stony look 
to the girl’s beautiful face ? was it some crushing sorrow or tragedy 
which had darkened her youth, or—Miss Lennard had a turn for 
the melodramatic—was it a sin ? 

I’rom Madame Reinhard, the landlady, she soon learnt all that 
she had to tell. It was not, however, much. 

‘A friend of hers,’ she said, ‘also a hotel-keeper, had been 
acquainted with the family at the time of M. Lamont’s death, 
which had, indeed, taken place in her house. He had been 
Mademoiselle Joan’s stepfather ; her name was Carteret. It had, 
she feared, been a by no means happy marriage. M. Lamont 
had been a man of violent temper, and had tyrannised over 
his gentle wife, who for her part had yielded only too unre- 
sistingly to such treatment: it was even said that he had struck 
her. Mademoiselle Joan, however, was different; she had a 
temper—cette demoiselle—and loved her mother, and there had 
been terrible scenes between the girl and her stepfather. They 
were in Spain when the death occurred. M. Lamont had died 
very suddenly. Madame had been overwhelmed, distracted; he 
was, after all, her husband; it was only natural she should feel 
it. What was more remarkable was that Mademoiselle Joan, so it 
was said, had never been the same since—-had Miss Lennard not 
noticed the peculiar look of her face?’ 

Miss Lennard reflected upon what she had heard, but it threw 
little light upon the subject of her speculations, and she saw at 
first no chance of her being enabled to pursue her investigations 
personally, for Mrs. Lamont and her daughter appeared to shun 
even the casual intercourse with strangers naturally consequent 
upon hotel life. 

Chance favoured her unexpectedly. She happened to be pre- 
sent one day when Mrs. Lamont was seized in her daughter’s 
absence with a sudden attack of faintness, and was encouraged 
hy the pleasure which—the ice being once broken—the society 
of a countrywoman appeared to afford the invalid, to persevere 
in the acquaintance thus inaugurated, notwithstanding a certain 
coldness and reserve upon Joan’s part which she never found it 
possible to surmount. 

I’rom Mrs. Lamont, as she became intimate with her, she soon 
learnt that what she had been told of the circumstances of her 
husband’s death was substantially correct. It had been terribly 
sudden and unexpected. 

‘He had been to all appearance perfectly well only the night 
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before,’ she told her, ‘and had played cards to a late hour with a 
young artist who was staying at the hotel. The next morning he 
was dead.’ Her voice broke, but she went on. ‘We had not 
been happy,’ she said. ‘He was not always kind to me, and 
Joan, poor child, who was hot-tempered and proud, resented it. 
But, after all, I had loved him once, and his sudden death was a 
terrible shock. I have never recovered it.’ 

Once, and once only, she alluded to her daughter in connection 
with that time. 

‘I do not know what happened,’ she said. ‘I was ill, and it 
still remains a mystery to me. Claud Bond, the young painter of 
whom I spoke, had been—I am sure of it—in love with her, and 
she—I had expected every day that she would tell me they were 
engaged. But he left the day after my husband’s death, and we 
have never heard of him since.’ 

‘Perhaps she refused him ?’ eT Miss Lennard. Joan’s 
mother shook her head. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘she never told me; she is so proud and reserved ; 
but Iam certain she loved him, and—— 

She broke off abruptly as Joan entered, and never again 
recurred to the subject. Miss Lennard asked no questions. She 
told herself, indeed, that she had found the explanation which she 


? 


had been seeking. It was a commonplace one after all—an 
artist’s admiration for a beautiful face, counterfeiting a serious 
passion, and followed by the girl’s disappointment on discovering 
the truth. Miss Lennard, though she would not, confess it to 
herself, was a little disappointed. The tragedy of Joan Carteret’s 
face and manner had prepared her for a more interesting 
explanation. 


It was the third week in July. The weather was stiflingly 
hot. Mrs. Lamont, however, liked it; she was better than usual, 
and, with the improvement in her mother’s health, even Joan’s 
gloom seemed to lighten, for there could be no doubt of her 
devotion to the sick woman. Of the past Miss Lennard, often as 
she was now with them, never heard them speak, and she had 
almost forgotten her own speculations concerning it when the 
silence was broken at last. 

One afternoon the two elder women were sitting together on 
the terrave, upon which the windows of the hotel opened, whilst 
Joan had remained to write letters indoors. It was a sultry day ; 
thunder was from time to time audible in the distance, anda heat mist 
hung over the hills. Miss Lennard had been reading aloud, but 
her companion, overcome by the heat, had fallen asleep, and the 
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book had dropped on her knee, whilst her eyes wandered over the 
blue horizon. So she was still sitting when she heard the door of 
the Lamonts’ sitting-room, outside which the invalid’s chair had 
been placed, open, and at the same moment Joan uttered a sharp 
exclamation. 

A man’s voice answered her. It was low and evidently agitated, 
but Miss Lennard was close to the window, and though shut out 
from view by the Venetian blinds, almost every syllable reached 
her ears. : 

‘Yes, it is I,’ he said, ‘Claud Bond. Has a year wrought such 
a change in either of us that you have forgotten me ?’ 

Her answer came clear and cold as ice. 

‘Why are you here?’ she asked. 

‘Is it so strange?’ he said—his voice was faltering and un- 
certain. ‘Need yow ask me for a reason ?’ 

She interrupted him, speaking in the same unmoved tones. 

‘ Whatever is your reason, you must go. When we parted it 
was for ever, and nothing has changed, can change, the past. You 
must go. But you were deceiving me—you have another reason.’ 

‘I have,’ he said, ‘ God help me, I have.’ There was a pause, 
then he spoke again, his voice hoarse and broken. ‘ Must I tell 
you ? Was it not enough that when we parted that day—was it not 
enough that I had sworn never to see your face again? And now, 
must it be I that—Joan, I have travelled night and day to find 
you ever since I heard ’—his voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
so that the woman outside could scarcely distinguish the words, 
though she was listening breathlessly, forgetting that she had no 
right to hear. She only caught sentences here and _ there. 
‘Suspicions . . . investigations being made . . . Lamont’s ser- 
vant deposed to it . . . you will be traced. Let me take you 
away, now—at once. Icansave youstill. Joan, Joan !’—he broke 
into passionate pleading—‘ I have loved you always, Let me save 
you; what does the rest matter?’ 

He had caught her hands, and was kissing them. Her answer 
came low and hard. 

‘Would you marry a 

Her voice had sunk, though it was steady as ever, and the 
listener did not catch the last word. There was no need—she 
knew what it was. The blood rushed to her heart; she felt faint, 
horror-stricken, and yet—was it possible ?—not surprised. She 
seemed to have known the terrible truth all along. His answer 
came with vehement haste. 

‘1 would marry z,0u. Have I not told you the rest is nothing 
to me—nothing? Do I not know what your temptations were— 
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his cruelty to your mother ; his—the brute!’ he cried through his 
shut teeth. ‘God! why did I not do it myself, and save your 
white hands the stain? Joan, before Heaven, I swear it, you are 
innocent, whatever man’s sentence may be.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Yet you left me!’ 

‘I did, coward that I was; you have a right to taunt me 
with it. Joan, forgive me, be merciful. I did not know what I 
was doing. It was the shock, the horror—I was mad for the 
time ’—his words came hurrying, broken. ‘ Let me atone for it 
now—all my life. I love you; and surely, surely once you loved 
me. By the memory of those days . 

She interrupted him, her dead calm contrasting with his 
hurrying passion. 

‘The memory of another day has blotted them out,’ she said. 
‘You must go.’ 

‘Not without you,’ he cried. ‘Do you not understand—have 
I not made it plain? They are on your track. Joan, let me 
save you, let-——’ 

A movement close beside her recalled Miss Lennard to herself. 
She had forgotten Mrs. Lamont in the horror and shock of the 
moment. But now she turned. Joan’s mother had awakened 
and was sitting upright, her face blanched, her eyes wide open. 
As Miss Lennard started towards her, fearing lest she should faint, 
the turned, speaking with difficulty. 

‘ You have heard ?’ she gasped. 

‘Yes,’ Miss Lennard answered. 

Again she spoke, now rapidly, with low vehemence. 

‘You do not believe it? It is a lie, a cowardly lie!’ Her 
voice dropped to an awestruck whisper as she went on. ‘*He—it 
is he himself who is the murderer.’ 

‘He!’ For a moment Miss Lennard believed the shock had 
been too great, and that Mrs. Lamont was mad. 

‘It is he. I have been silent all these months. I have borne 
it alone. Ihave kept this terrible secret ; have never accused him ; 
but I knew it all the time. He had lost to him that night at 
cards—lost heavily—and poisoned him to escape paying. But I 
will speak now.’ 

She had risen and stood upright, though tottering. 

‘Give me your arm, she said. Another moment, and, pushing 
aside the Venetian blinds, the two had passed in through the open 
window, and were in the room. 

Joan stood facing them, rigid and white as marble, her great 
blue eyes looking before her with a fixed vacant gaze ; whilst Bond, 
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dark and black-haired, half-kneeling on a chair by her side, 
pleaded his cause with breathless vehemence. Her hands were 
locked in his as if she had left them there unconsciously. 

‘ Joan’—he was speaking hoarsely as they entered—‘ Joan, 
have you no pity? ave mercy on yourself, if notonme. You are 
so young, life is only beginning, and death > He broke off 
shuddering, pressing her hands to his brow, as if scarcely conscious 
of what he did. Neither had noticed the presence of others till 
Mrs. Lamont advanced and spoke. 

‘I have heard all,’ she said, looking straight at Bond. Her 
childish manner was gone, leaving a quiet dignity in its stead, of 
which she had not seemed capable. ‘1 have heard your foul in- 
sinuations, your unmanly threats, and I will no longer be silent ; 
you yourself have made it impossible. Listen, Joan, my poor 
child, it was i 

The girl had wrenched her hands from Bond’s and sprung for- 
ward, her whole aspect changed from its unnatural calm. As if in 
an agony of terror, she caught her mother’s arm, arresting the 
words on her lips. 

‘Mother,’ she cried, ‘mother, you do not know what you are 
saying. It is between Claud Bondand me that the account has to 
be settled. Leave us to do it.’ 

Her mother put her aside. 

‘Itis not, she said. ‘It is forme tospeak. For your sake, be- 
cause I feared you loved him, I have been silent; but he has brought 
it upon himself. It was this man who murdered my husband !’ 

Joan had fallen back as if struck by a sudden blow, and stood 
gazing at, her mother with wide horror-stricken eyes. Bond, for 
his part, stood straight upright, speaking no word of denial or 
refutation. For perhaps ten seconds there was absolute silence ; 
then again Mrs. Lamont spoke. 

‘ He cannot even deny it, she said; then turning to Bond, ‘ Go. 
For the sake of what once was, I do not even now denounceyou. Go.’ 

He had turned, still speechless, moving towards the door half- 
blindly, like a man in a dream, when Joan’s voice arrested him. 
Twice she had tried in vain to speak, the third time the words 
same hoarse and broken, but distinct. 

‘Mother, it is false. I , 

3ond turned with a sudden movement. 

‘Joan,’ he cried—passionate entreaty rang in his voice and 
darkened his eyes--* Joan, for my sake be silent. What is it to 
me? Would God it had been I > He seemed scarcely to 
know what he was saying. He had again caught her hands, and 
dashed his lips down upon them. 
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The girl stood unmoved by his appeal, the one quiet impassive 
figure in the room round which the others seemed to centre. She 
had paused at his interruption, but now continued as if she had 
not heard him. 

‘I did it, she said. ‘Miss Lennard, Claud, you are witnesses. 
I did it.’ 

‘She accused herself to screen him; it is not true; it cannot 
be true,’ wailed Mrs. Lamont to Miss Lennard that evening. 

Bond had gone away, as they knew, to do what he could to get 
the matter hushed up. It was a forlorn hope, but still it eas one. 
The death had occurred in Spain, where affairs of the kind are 
more easily managed than elsewhere, and he had interest which 
might be brought to bear. Joan, for her part, had at once, on 
Bond’s departure, had an explanation with her mother, of which 
Mrs. Lamont imparted the result to Miss Lennard. 

‘Denounce him,’ she had said, ‘and I give myself up at once 
to the authorities as guilty of John Lamont’s murder,’ and her 
mother had had no choice but to submit. 

‘Yet she is innocent. I swear before God my child is innocent,’ 
she said to Miss Lennard, who did not contradict her. She had, 
indeed, no wish that she should believe that of which she was her- 
self, nevertheless, convinced. 

That night was the last she saw of them. When she rose the 
next morning Madame Reinhard informed her that Mrs. Lamont 
and her daughter had left at break of day, leaving no address. 

It was a weight off Miss Lennard’s heart. The girl had then 
consented to fly, and, even should bond’s negotiations fail, she 
might still escape. 


Cuarter II. 


Two years had passed since Joan’s tardy confession had been 
made. To her those years had contained a lifetime; a lifetime 
not crowded and varied by changing circumstances and scenes, but 
filled incessantly with only two thoughts—only two images: the 
first of a man lying dead, the other of Claud Bond, as she had 
seen him last, entreating her to let him bear her guilt. She had 
heard nothing of him since; she did not even know that his en- 
deavours to get the matter hushed up had been successful, and 
that there had been no further investigation of the circumstances 
which had attended Mr. Lamont’s death, the evidence as to foul 
play having been pronounced too weak to justify further action in 
the matter. 
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It was now August, and she and her mother were settled, as 
they had been for the last two years, in a house a little way out of 
London, where laburnums and lilacs blossomed in May behind 
high walls, and the Thames flowed a few hundred yards below. 
Here they had lived ever since their return to England, and here 
—they both knew it—Mrs. Lamont was slowly, gradually dying. 

One hot Sunday afternoon the invalid’s couch had been carried 
out into the garden, and she lay under the green shade of a great 
elm tree with Joan, a book in her hands, by her side. 

Both were changed. Mrs. Lamont was a shadow even of her 
former fragile self, whilst the character of Joan’s beauty was 
changed and etherealised,as if she might have passed through the 
gates of a spiritual world and returned with its secrets reflected in 
her eyes. They had been silent some time when Mrs. Lamont 
spoke. 

‘Is not Dr. Keith coming to-day ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ answered the girl, ‘he is coming.’ A close observer 
might have noticed a slight change in her attitude, as if it had 
become a little more rigid. Her mother spoke again. 

‘Joan, she said—there was a wistful appeal in her voice— 
‘ Joan, you will marry him?’ 

The book had slipped from Joan’s knee, and lay on the grass 
at her feet ; her brows were drawn together. She made no answer 
till her mother spoke again, laying her thin hand upon the girl’s. 

‘He loves you,’ she said; ‘ he will be good to you.’ 

At last Joan spoke. 

‘What right have I,’ she asked slowly, ‘to marry any man ?’ 

¢ Joan’—her mother spoke with something like a cry—‘ Joan, 
if you love me marry him. Think what it is to me to feel that I 
am leaving you alone. For my sake, if not for your own, marry 
Raynal Keith.’ 

Joan had knelt down, laying her brown head on her mother’s 
shoulder. 

‘If I marry him, mother,’ she said in her low, steady tones, 
‘it will be—for your sake.’ 


Raynal Keith was the doctor who had attended Mrs. Lamont 
for the last two years, and through that fact he, and he alone, had 
become an intimate acquaintance at the house. 

He was a man who had worked his way steadily and persistently 
from poverty to comparative wealth; who, by sheer energy and 
will, had throughout life won all that he had cared to win; and 
who for the last year had bent all that force of will and character 
which had hitherto carried everything before it, towards the one 
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aim of making Joan Carteret his wife. Six months ago he had 
asked her to marry him, and six months ago she had refused. 

Dr. Keith, however, was not to be turned from his purpose by 
one failure. He had, it is true, not pressed her at the time, re- 
cognising the fact that such a course would lessen rather than in~ 
crease his chances of ultimate success, but he was none the more 
disposed to relinquish hope. She had given no reason for her 
refusal, but he had nevertheless instinctively felt that more lay 
behind it than mere girlish disinclination, and Dr. Keith was not 
a man to let the matter rest without at least ascertaining the 
nature of the obstacle that barred his way. Keen, shrewd, and un- 
scrupulous, he set himself at once to make use of the opportunities 
his position afforded him to prosecute his investigations, and to 
such an extent had he been successful that before six months were 
over he had not only learnt all that it concerned him to know 
about the past of Mrs. Lamont and her daughter, but had formed 
his conclusions with regard to it, and felt in a position to make his 
next move. It is possible, however, that he might have deferred 
further action for a time had not certain misgivings been roused 
in him with regard to the part played by Claud Bond in Joan’s 
past, those misgivings being further emphasised by the fact that 
Bond, an acquaintance of his own, was now a rising artist, with a 
studio in Chelsea. If it was as he feared, Dr. Keith felt that 
delay on his part might be more fatal to his designs than even 
premature action. 

Two days, therefore, previous to the Sunday when Joan was 
awaiting him in the garden, he had broken silence, asking her once 
more, in plain and distinct terms, to become his wife. 

‘Stop,’ he had added, anticipating her reply. ‘Hear me out 
before you answer. I am acquainted with your past. I know all 
—no matter how I learnt it—and, knowing all, I ask you to marry 
me.’ 

He was standing above her, a good-looking, bearded man, with 
a keen, strong face, and dark grey eyes, whilst she sat by the 
table, her head on her hand, gazing down. As he ended she 
spoke. 

‘You are very generous,’ she said. 

‘No,’ he answered, a touch of passion in his voice, low and sup- 
pressed as it was. * No, I love you.’ 

‘You are very generous,’ she repeated, ‘ but I cannot marry 
you. If, as you say, you know all, you know the reason.’ 

‘I do know all,’ he answered. ‘I have said so. It is in spite 
of all that I ask you to be my wife. Joan, marry me.’ ' 
‘No,’ she said. ‘ You say you know all, but you are mistaken. 
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One circumstance you can learn only from myself. I love another 
man.’ 

The dark colour sprang to his face; for a moment his self- 
control forsook him. 

‘Claud Bond!’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. She had never moved. Her eyes still 
rested on the table. She did not even ask how lhe knew her lover’s 
name; it did not seem strange to her. 

‘That is nothing to me,’ he said. ‘I do not ask you for your 
love. Whether you love Bond or not, I still ask you to marry 
me.’ 

‘No,’ she said. 

He rose and walked up and down the room. Her absolute 
quiet, her stillness, almost indifference, exasperated him. At last 
he paused before her. 

‘TI do not ask for an answer now,’ he said. ‘I refuse to accept 
that which you have given me. In two days—on Sunday—lI shall 
come for it. In the meantime remember this. As my wife your 
affairs would be mine, your interests my own—your secrets, too, 
mine. Asarejected man ’—-he paused, and, stooping till his head 
was on a level with hers, spoke in a low undertone— it might not 
be possible for me to keep silence upon what I have discovered.’ 

Something in his tone compelled her to look up, a sudden terror 
in her eyes. 

‘What you have discovered ?’ she faltered. 

He bent still lower, whispering into her ear. She uttered a 
short sharp cry. 

‘You would not—it is not a threat ?’ she said breathlessly. 

‘Surely not,’ he said, ‘ it is a warning.’ 

He left her and went out. 


And now the two days had passed, and, as Dr. Keith came 
towards her where she sat with her mother under the elm tree, she 
saw once more, as clearly as if they had been before her bodily 
vision, not him, but a murdered man lying dead, and Claud Bend 
entreating her to save herself, and leave the burden of guilt to him. 
The next minute she had moved forward to meet Raynal Keith, 
bowing gravely as they met. He, too, made no ordinary greeting. 

‘You will come down to the river, he said; it was a command 
rather than a request. ‘I have a boat.’ 

They passed out of the garden and went together down 
towards the river. Silently he unloosed the boat, and she took her 
place. The water lay a dazzling sheet of shifting silver in the hot 
afternoon sun. She had leant back, ner bare hands clasped on her 
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knee, her eyes vacantly fixed on a ring that shone on her left 
hand. Presently he laid down the oars and looked at her. 

‘And your decision ?’ he said. 

For the first time she looked him in the face. 

‘Dr. Keith,’ she said, ‘I would rather die than be your wife.’ 

A strange bad look flashed over his face, but he answered 
quietly, though with a sneer : 

‘ After which preface P 

‘I was coming to that,’ she said ; *I will marry you.’ 

A gleam of triumph shot into his eyes. 

‘Give me your hand upon it,’ he said. 

Slowly and deliberately, with his eyes upon her, she drew off 
the ring she wore and dropped it into the water, watching it flash 
in the sun and disappear. Then reaching out her right hand she 
placed it in his. As his fingers closed upon it she shivered in- 
voluntarily, whilst the sunlight flashed into her eyes and dazzled 
them. Forone moment she left her hand in his, then, drawing it 
away, she looked at him. 

‘Let us go back,’ she said, ‘there is no more to be said.’ 

He made no demur, rowing silently back. 

As they reached the landing place she got out, declining his 
help. Then he spoke. 

‘I will follow you,’ he said. 

She moved on without answering. The sun, in its midsummer 
strength, was beating down mercilessly on her head; everything 
was white and glaring—tie long dusty road, the tall white wall, 
under which her path led, and against which her black dress made 
a spot of darkness. Her eyes were on the ground; she did not 
see a figure advancing towards her along the path, nor look up till 
she heard her own name pronounced. 

‘Joan!’ It was Claud Bond’s voice. ‘Joan!’ 

She stopped and lifted her eyes. For perhaps ten seconds, 
silent and still as the dead, they looked into each othez’s faces; 
then he spoke. 

‘It is you,’ he said, ‘ at last.” 

She was leaning against the wall; she had never answered nor 
spoken. A rapid step came up behind. 

‘What, Bond, is it you? You and Miss Carteret are, I 
believe, old acquaintances. I need not introduce you to—my 
future wife.’ 

Dr. Keith stood by her side. Joan’s face never changed, 
perhaps she had not heard him. She was still leaning heavily 
against the wall; her face, for all the colour and life that 
D 
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belonged to it, might have been cut in stone. Dr. Keith glanced 
from her to Bond, and gave a low, jarring laugh. 

‘Unexpected meetings are doubly pleasant,’ he said, ‘but I 
fear this must be a short one. As you see, Miss Carteret is tired. 
Will you take my arm ?’ he said, turning to Joan; he had shifted 
his position so as to stand between her and Bond. ‘ You must 
come home,’ he added in a low, stern voice; ‘do you hear me?’ 

She moved as if awakening from a dream. ‘I am coming,’ 
she said, * but first 4 

With a swift movement he did not anticipate, and could not 
prevent, she stepped past him and stood opposite Claud. There 
in the dusty road she gave one look straight into his eyes, then, 
lifting her face, she touched his lips with her own before she 
turned again to the man she was to marry. 

‘I am ready,’ she said, ‘ let us go.’ 





Bond never knew how the next few weeks passed. The scene 
that had taken place reproduced itself again and again upon his 
brain like a strange and inconsequent dream, with the additional 
vividness lent by an artist’s imagination. The whole scene was 
constantly before his eyes, the blazing sun beating down upon 
Joan’s white face, her black dress and blank blue eyes, and last of 
all Raynal Keith by her side, claiming her unrebuked. 

What could it all mean? Was it possible that after two years 
of ineffectual search it was thus that he had found her? Surely 
she, Joan Carteret, could not love Keith; he knew the man, and 
his whole soul revolted from such a possibility. Besides, if so, 
what did her face, her last act, mean? But yet, how else was 
the situation to be accounted for ? 

He had discovered where they lived, and hung about the 
house, but to no purpose. He never saw the girl, and had only 
the satisfaction of once seeing Keith enter. Again and again he 
asked himself whether he had not the right to demand an ex- 
planation ; and yet what were his rights? Had she not, on that 
last occasion upon which they had met, distinetly repudiated them, 
thrown the past between them as a barrier for ever ? 

It was, in fact, no wonder that he had not seen Joan. <A 
sudden change for the worse had taken place in Mrs. Lamont’s 
condition, and since then the girl had scarcely left her, scarcely 
had room for another thought, even of her own future. Dr. 
Keith, it is true, came daily, but they met for the most part only 
in her mother’s room, and he was wise enough not to seek to force 
himself upon her. For his part he was a clever man, and the 
pains and professional skill which he lavished upon the invalid 
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were at length successful. On the tenth day she rallied, and a 
week later was again in the drawing-room, apparently little 
feebler than before. 

The weather had broken up and a soft, summer storm was 
raging outside, dashing the rain-washed roses against the window- 
panes, and howling amongst the trees. Dr. Keith, who had come 
to pay his usual afternoon visit, was sitting by the invalid’s sofa, 
whilst Joan, a little way off, leant against the window-frame, 
looking out at the storm-tossed branches. 

Mrs. Lamont had heard of her daughter’s engagement with a 
satisfaction which had perhaps contributed to assist her recovery, 
and she was now speaking of it to Dr. Keith. 

‘You will not take her too far away?’ she said wistfully. ‘It 
will not be for long.’ 

She had spoken low, but Joan overheard the words and came 
forward. 

‘I will not leave you, mother,’ she said. ‘Dr. Keith under- 
stands.’ 

Their eyes met, and he bowed. 

‘Your daughter,’ he said, ‘is right. I understand.’ 

Mrs. Lamont glanced uneasily from one to the other, dimly 
conscious of something hostile in their attitude, but she said 
nothing. Joan had turned away and gone to take up her former 
position. The storm still raged with noisy violence outside. 
They did not hear a bell ring nor an altercation follow in the 
halJ. Only when the door opened did all three turn—to see 
Ciaud Bond standing on the threshold. 

Joan never stirred from her place in the window; Dr. Keith 
rose hastily with a muttered curse; but the sharp sudden ery that 
rang through the room, startling the other three, came from Mrs. 
Lamont. 

‘So you have come,’ she said, ‘come to betray her—to ruin 
her. She was safe at last. He knew nothing; he would have 
married her, and she would have loved him in time. What had 
we done to you that you should have come to ruin her ?’ 

She had risen and stood in the middle of the room, pouring 
out her words with breathless vehemence. Joan moved swiftly and 
noiselessly across, and stood beside her, taking her hand in her 
strong protecting clasp. 

‘Mother, she said in a low, soothing voice, ‘Claud has not 
come to hurt me; he would never do that. Besides, Dr. Keith 
knows, and his silence is bought.’ 

Mrs. Lamont had not understood her; she had not even caught 
the words, as she stood, her eyes tixed upon Bond. 
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‘You have come as you came before,’ she cried, ‘to repeat your 
base, wicked accusation, to separate her from the man who would 
have married her, to serve your own selfish aims, and, because of 
wha‘ you call your love—you who could believe, knowing her as 
you did, you the man she loved, that she had done it. Well, you 
shall not gain your object; you shall be defeated even now. Hear 
the truth at last. Joan is innocent, as innocent as when she lay a 
baby in my arms. It was I who poisoned my husband.’ 

There was dead silence in the room. Joan had given up the 
attempt to stop her; Dr. Keith was leaning, his arms folded, 
against the wall; Bond, struck dumb, his face white as death, re- 
mained on the threshold, where he had paused on his entrance. 
When she had ended, Mrs. Lamont still stood a moment upright, 
confronting them all, then her slight figure swayed and she sank 
back upon the couch. Joan threw herself beside her on her knees, 
her arms round her, her face hidden. 

‘ Mother, mother!’ she cried sobbingly—as her voice broke the 
silence both the men moved as if some spell that had held them 
motionless was also broken—‘ why did you say it? My darling, 
he knew it—Dr. Keith knew all—it was for that—to buy his 
silence—that I was marrying him.’ 


It was a month later. The trees in the garden were turning 
yellow and red; the flowers were drooping, nipped by an early 
frost. Under the great clm tree on the lawn Joan stood bare- 
headed, the faded fallen leaves making a carpet for her feet. 

It was the day after her mother’s funeral. She had been taken 
ill the evening of her confession, agitation and emotion having 
precipitated the inevitable end, and a little less than a week ago 
she had quietly and painlessly passed away. 

And now it was over, and Joan was alone. Of Claud she had 
seen and heard nothing more. Dr. Keith she had seen once, and 
once only, since her mother’s death. 

‘IT have played my cards and lost,’ le said, ‘ but it was worth 
the game, and that is more than I could say for any other woman.’ 
He took her passive hands, and put his lips to them before he flung 
them away. ‘I loved you better than he did,’ he said passionately. 
‘ He believed it of you—the fool.’ 

Joan made no answer. It was true. Claud Bond had loved 
her—loved her so well that he would have given his life for hers, 
but yet he had believed her guilty. So she thought, with her eyes 
far away, almost forgetting Dr. Keith. When, a moment later, 
recalling herself to the present, she would have thanked him even 
now for his care of her mother, he stopped her roughly. 
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* You have nothing to thank me for,’ he said. ‘It was my last 
chance. If I could have kept her alive, you should have married 
me yet in spite of all. Except for that it was nothing to me 
whether she lived or died. She was my hostage—that was all.’ 

And now, standing in her clinging black dress, the autumn 
wind blowing the dead crackling leaves about her head, she did not 
know that she was waiting, yet when Claud Bond came, as once 
Keith had done, over the lawn she was not surprised. She did 
not go to meet him, as she had met that other, but stood waiting 
under the trees as he came towards her, his face worn and paled, 
his eyes full of a great love and a bitter repentance. 

‘T have no right to come,’ he said; he had not so much as 
touched her hands as they stood looking into each other’s faces. 
‘I have no right to come, but I could not keep away. Can you 
forgive me?’ 

She made no answer, but, as once before, she raised her head 
and kissed him. 


IDA ASHWORTHL TAYLOR, 
























SDcplla and Charpbdis. 
A TALE OF TWO FOOLISH YOUNG PEOPLE AND A HERO. 


i. 
‘T’vz written a chapter in the novel to-day, Neila.’ 

‘You have? What’s it about ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s a deep chapter, you know. Philosophical, and that. 
teflections on Woman.’ 

‘Your reflections on Woman, Jim! That must be very 
amusing.’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ with indignation. 

‘Isn't it? Well, indeed, [ suppose it is not,’ said Neila re- 
signedly. 

‘ It’s abstruse 
amusing.’ 

‘ Then it’s instructive. Read it forme, Jim. I should so like 
to know something about Woman.’ 

She settled herself comfortably in her chair to listen, folding 
her small hands decorously, and looking perfectly serious. But 
Jim was not satisfied. 

‘TI perceive that the spirit of mischief is still rampant in you, 
miss, he said. ‘ But you’ve got to hear it. Ill read it myself.’ 

‘Perhaps you had better,’ she said gravely. ‘I don’t suppose 
anybody else ever No, I didn’t mean it, Jim. Do read it— 
please. 





original—striking. But it’s not meant to be 





For Jim, who had been with difficulty evolving a bulky note- 
book from his inner pockets, showed symptoms of desisting, and 
going away. He relented upon receiving this apology, and open- 
ing the book went over to the window to read. There was very 
little light in the room. Outside it was dusk, the scanty twilight 
of a December evening, fast fading. It was very still; the 
silence of the street broken only by the occasional rattle of a 
passing car. In the little room it was very comfortable, the red 
glow of the fire flickering through the gloom. Jim could have 
seen better by its light, probably, had he knelt on the hearth- 
rug at Neila’s feet. But reading by firelight, as all the world 
knows, is destruction to eyes, and if one have good eyes, and not 
much else in the way of beauty, and if in fact one’s lady love has 
pronounced them to be the only decent feature one has, it be- 
hoves a man to be careful, and to regulate his optical proceedings 
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by the experience of the ages. Furthermore he may have con- 
sidered that such proximity to Miss Neila Moreton, though in 
itself a desirable thing, would by no means conduce to render 
the reading duly serious and impressive. So he remained at a 
safe distance and abstained from looking over, lest he should 
discover her laughing, as was her habit, at unseasonable times. 

Even had he looked, he could scarce have seen much, for the 
fire was capricious and showed her only by fitful gleams, giving 
most of its light to two points—her face and feet. The latter, by 
reason of their being placed upon the fender, were deservedly pro- 
minent, and would have obtained due recognition from any be- 
holder. The young and thoughtless would probably have com- 
mended them, noting their shapeliness, the arching of the instep, 
the pertness of their high-heeled slippers, the daintiness of their 
stockings. But from the reflective observer, guided by the immu- 
table laws of reason, and assigning praise in proportion to func- 
tional fitness, they would have received merited reprehension as 
being insufficient for the maintenance of stable equilibrium, and as 
bases of the centre of gravity contemptible-—-simply contemptible. 
The gloom that enshrouded her figure was not so dense but that 
one could see it was a frail and slight thing, not half filling the 
wide chair she sat in, yet withal shapely, and with a due slimness 
as to that region which Nature—assisted by Art—has so beauti- 
fully adapted to male environment. The doctrine of evolution 
has surely no better illustration than this—the anatomical change 
wrought by centuries (and corsets) since Phidias was a fashionable 
sculptor. The Greeks of the period, a dense and coarse-minded 
race, never valsed, so waists were worn wide. 

Her face was more distinct, yet was a baffling face to analyse 
even in the best light. There were dark brown eyes, of a most 
variable expression, by turns mischievously merry and abnormally 
grave, with a gravity deservedly to be distrusted. Then, there 
was a nose, whose merits consisted less in regularity of outline 
than in an infinite capacity for the expression of scorn and incre- 
dulity. Her mouth, when closed—but it was very seldom closed. 
And she had concealed somewhere about her person a repository of 
dimples—sudden dimples—dimples not to be spoken of as forced, 
though they were often produced out of season. ‘They would start 
up in the most unexpected places, like partridge suddenly flushed 
—singly—in couples—whole coveys of them fluttering about the 
corners of her mouth, which were decidedly ‘ hot corners’ in that 
respect. And it would be pleasant to be stationed in their imme- 
diate vicinity, most sportsmen would have thought. Her face 
changed when she smiled, ‘like a sunlit lake ruffled by sudden 
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breezes. That was what Jim Anstruther said. But Jim, as hath 
been stated, was given to the writing of novels and other nefarious 
practices, and the truth was not in him. Meanwhile, he read as 
follows : 

‘Tt appears to me that sufficient note has never been taken of 
the wanton cruelty natural to Woman. It is accepted as a truism 
that feminine nature in its crudity, in the unsophisticated human- 
ness of early girlhood, is tender and gentle, kindly in its sympa- 
thies, courteous in its manners ; whilst the Boy, the British Boy 
in his unadulterated state, is currently regarded as the incarnation 
of mischievous cruelty. He is considered to be in essence a 
monster, slightly veneered with traces of the lollipops and bread 
and butter of civilization, whose outward semblance may indeed be 
knickerbockers, but whose inward spirit thirsts for gore; whose 
malignant aspirations--thwarted as to inferior animals by the 
trammels of domestic supervision, and the beneficent clauses of 
the Acts for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—find vent in peg- 
tops, in hoops, in tip-cat, and kindred pursuits, which gladden the 
heart of youth and fracture the limbs of adults. In fact, it would 
be thought less an outrage on the individual than the language to 
call him ‘ Not British, but Brutish !’ 

** And meanwhile the Girl,the pinafored and pantaletted expo- 
nent of innocence, pursues her devious way, indulges her demoniac 
thirst for torture, unnoticed. A boy’s notions of cruelty are crude. 
His highest aspirations towards poetry stop at tying a cat’s tail to 
a kettle, or tantalising a dog (a small dog) with elastic suspended 
bone. But the Girl, demure in public, in private fleshes her 
maiden steel_——” ’ 

‘Ts that her needle, Jim?’ 

‘Don’t interrupt, miss: ‘her maiden steel on the helpless 
priestess of childish inhumanity, the doll!”’ 

Neila began te laugh. ‘You absurd fellow, a doll can’t 
feel!’ 

‘You needn’t laugh,’ Jim said seriously. ‘I know it can’t. 
But that isn’t the girl’s fault. She’d be all the better pleased if 
it could. I go on to show at length how the indulgence shown to 
girls in this respect deepens their native inhumanity, which reaches 
its culminating point when the doll is replaced by the equally 
helpless baby.’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better skip till you come to that ?’ 

Jim looked at her in pained silence. But he skipped. ‘* ‘The 
results of this mischievous training are painfully evident when 
Time has replaced the inanimate doll by the sentient, and, un- 
happily, not silent baby. Then the fiendish devices rehearsed in 
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effigy are practised with full effect. The smallest fraction of 
fellow creature which can feel, is better than the largest and 
waxiest integer of doll, which cannot. There is joy in fevering 
the helpless thing with abnormal temperatures, in confining its 
struggling limbs with swathed flannel, in insulting its dormant 
intelligence with deliberately inarticulate gibberish. There is 
satisfaction to be derived from submitting it to indiscriminate and 
damp osculation, from disarranging its internal economy with wild 
chuckings towards Heaven, from mocking its uncomprehending 
babyhood with palpably simulated admiration! There is delight 
in the judicious introduction of pins to its underclothing, in the 
upheaval and distortion and reversal of its small person, in violat- 
ing its primeval uncleanness with the degrading infliction of soap. 
But these are as nothing to the raptures which any mother worthy 
of the name will feel when the time comes for passing all the drugs 
in the pharmacopeia through its organism on the merest suspicion 
of illness, for the daily risking of its frail flower of life in the 
deadly perambulator, for forbidding it its natural infantile indul- 
gence in slobbering ! 

‘« And perhaps the keenest satisfaction of all is experienced when 
the victim, having survived six months or so of torture, reaches an 
age which permits of its being used ‘a double debt to pay,’ of its 
performing the functions of torturer and tortured at the same time 
-—supplicium et cwinifex. 

‘« This is the period when the suffering infant is made familiar 
with railway and tramcar locomotion, with the pit of theatres if 
lowly born, and if of high degree with the awesome ceremonials of 
church-going. Then may one note the seemingly pitiful mother 
gloating over the woes of her offspring and helpless wrath of its 
adult fellow-creatures, constrained by its too audible protests to 
unwilling sympathy.” ’ 

‘Well, you know, Jim, that’s very nice. But I thought the 
book was to be a novel, and not a treatise on babies.’ 

‘So it is a novel, said Jim indignantly. ‘ Aren’t you familiar 
with the structure of the modern novel— one part story and three 
parts “ views”? The old authors used to pad with scenery and sun- 
sets ; nowadays we fill up with metaphysics-and-water. And, if we 
are women, we devote a good many pages to empirical outrages on 
what we fancy is ethics.’ 

* Yes, but doesn’t it lead somewhere ?’ 

‘Generally it does not. In my case it does. I am writing 
about a young woman’s character, and trying to explain certain 
actions of hers, unaccountable except on the presumption that she 
has a natural bent to gratuitous cruelty.’ 
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There had come a curious constraint into Jim’s voice, and his 
jesting tone sounded now harsh and forced. 

‘Is this the young woman,’ said Neila slowly, ‘ that you said 
was like ME?’ 

Jim nodded, without turning his head. He was looking out 
into the gathering darkness steadfastly. They were silent for a 
few moments, and then Neila said : 

‘Well—and do you mean—that ; 

‘I don’t know exactly what I mean,’ Jim said. 

‘But you must mean something, said Neila. There was 
laughter in her eyes, could Jim bave seen it, but her voice was 
very serious. ‘Do you mean that you think I am mischievous— 
cruel 7’ 

‘I think,’ said Jim, ‘ that youare acting thoughtlessly. That’s 
all. You must know, Neila, that you are making trouble for one 
of us—Captain Leicester or me.’ He stopped, and looked round, 
as if expecting her to speak; but she said nothing. So he turned 
to the window again, and went on, sadly, in the sudden ominous 
gravity that had deepened upon them with the deepening shadows. 
‘I know, dear, that I have no claim on you, that there is no 
shadow of promise or engagement between us. But you know 
that I love you; that I have loved you—-ever so long. You re- 
member when I told you so?’ 

Neila answered nothing. She sat quite still, gazing intently 
at the fire. 

‘It is two years since then. And I told you all I wished and 
hoped in the future. And we agreed that we should just be friends, 
and that I should wait. And I thought—I thought—but I had, 
to be sure, no right to think so—no right,’ he said, hesitating in 
a thoughtful sad way, and his voice wavered slightly. 

Neila stirred uneasily, as though she would speak, but did not ; 
and Jem went on: 

‘It was foolish of me to take this way of telling you, but I 
meant to do it almost in jest, so that you might understand me in 
a quiet fashion, without my seeming to wish to wound you with 
anything like reproach. But I was too much in earnest. And 
perhaps you might think such jesting insolent. Though we have 
spoken many things in laughter, you and I . 

He paused again. She must have been a heartless little girl, 
for there was laughter in her eyes yet. And yet there was a 
wavering brightness in them, too, as the firelight shone on her, 
that might have been tears. 

‘ And so, Neila, I wanted to ask you, or not so much to ask 
you (for I have scarcely a doubt about it, and cannot think you 
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would be to him as you are if you did not love him) as to tell you 
that if it is so, if you care for him, we cannot be friends any longer 
as we have been. Not that,’ he added hastily, ‘I shall ever be 
anything but your friend, not that I am in any way angry, or 
fancy that I have any shred of right to reproach you, but that I 
cannot bear to see you so often, and know You see, I could 
not. It would be impossible. And if I must lose this dream that 
I have been dreaming these three years, life would seem so hard 
here that it is better I should go away. If it is so,’ he said, and 
turned to her again, waiting, in a sort of piteous hopeless hope 
that she might even yet deny it. But she was still silent, gazing 
at the fire,and biting her sweet lips as though to force herself 
from speaking. 

‘Then it is true,’ said Jim. He turned again to the window 
and looked out for a few minutes into the dusk. Twice Neila half 
rose from her chair to go to him, but stopped each time. 

‘I think,’ said Jim slowly, with a curious hoarseness in his 
voice, *I had better go. I did not think when I came here this 
evening of having to say good-bye to you—for always. But it is 
better so.” He came over to her and held out his hand. ‘ Good- 
bye, Neila, dear—for this once-—good-bye.’ 

She took his hand and _kissed it impulsively, but did not look 
up. ‘God bless you, child,’ he said, and went out. 

‘There were tears in her eyes now, surely, and as he passed out 
they gathered and fell. For a long time she sat in the firelight 
weeping quietly. But she did not seem as one sorrowing passion- 
ately, hopelessly. Why should she? Was there not the remem- 
brance of that Captain Leicester in the background ? and doubtless 
in the thought of him lay much consolation. But even the re- 
flection of having another lover was scarcely enough to account for 
the strange little remorseful, tearful laugh that brightened her face 
at intervals, like the fitful glimpses of an April sun through rain. 
And as the sun eventually gets the better of the clouds, so her 
smiles at last chased away the tears, and her bright little face was 
altogether mirthful and comfortable. Save for one slight little 
pucker in her forehead that would not be smoothed out, and even 
that was not a mournful or an ill-tempered pucker, but a doubtful 
and questioning one, as though its small owner was a little— 
puzzled ! 





II. 


Cartarn LEICESTER was an officer in Her Majesty’s 100th Regiment 
of Lancers. He had been fighting out in the Soudan, and had 
slain many Arabs with his good sword—or his revolver, more pro- 
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bably, as the sword of the period is believed to be more effective 
in the way of glittering in the sun on review days than when it 
comes to a question of cutting. But the Arabs had been slain, 
and a few senior officers had been cut off in the process (fortu- 
nately, perhaps, as it made the thing look more like war), so he 
had returned a captain and a hero. 

He had always been a hero, to be sure—had grown up to it, as 
it were, from the days when he had been a show baby-boy, brave 
in auburn ringlets and a lace collar, the adored of nurses and the 
darling of maiden ladies. There may have been a temporary 
obscuration of his glory during school and college times, as British 
youth is shamefully regardless of clothes, and prone to attach un- 
due importance to the rude triumphs of football and cricket. 
But when to college had succeeded a commission in the 100th 
Lancers his splendours revived. There had not been much active 
heroism previous to the war, but the possession of ferocious mous- 
taches and the enunciation of calmly bloodthirsty sentiments in 
ordinary conversation will go a good way towards the creation of 
an heroic reputation. He had depended mainly upon these gifts, 
aided by high collars, an erect head, and a generally minatory 
deportment, which seemed to indicate that on the day when 
Britain’s enemies should meet him in battle something would come 
of it—probably * human gore.’ 

It goes without saying that the young affections of British 
maidenhood had gone down before him like corn before the reaper. 
His nose was so straight, his eyes were so biue, his golden hair was 
so beautifully parted down the middle, his smile so witching, and 
his belief in himself so supreme, that women generally were con- 
tent to take him at his own valuation, from which it resulted 
naturally that he was very dear to them. He had grown accus- 
tomed to this. It was a matter of course always, and now that 
he had passed through a real campaign and killed real men—only 
Arabs, of course, and very far away, so that the innate attractive- 
ness of bloodshed was not obscured by any unpleasant sense of 
reality—it became doubly a certainty. 

It had seemed that Neila Moreton would prove no exception 
to this rule. They had met at a ball in the month of November, 
about three weeks before the evening when Jim Anstruther’s reading 
ended so disastrously. The Captain as he entered the ball-room 
and walked down it, resplendent in uniform and gold lace, had 
caught the girl’s brown eyes fixed upon him with almost incredulous 
admiration. He noticed her whisper hastily to an old lady beside 
her, who thereupon looked at him also, and he had no doubt as to 
the impression he had made. What Neila had said was, ‘ Oh, 
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auntie, look—what a pretty soldier! Doesn’t he seem almost too 
good to be true?’ And when her aunt agreed with her, she had 
gone on to express her opinion that it was a shame to let him go 
out to dances, where he must inevitably get tossed and rumpled ; 
that he reminded her of a wedding cake, which it seems quite 
sinful to cut ; that he should be kept in a glass case, to keep the 
dust off him; and that as for sending him out to a real war, to 
fight and get, perhaps, cut with swords and spears and things, and 
black with powder, and to run altogether to seed in the matter of 
baths and shaving and violet powder—why it was absolutely an 
incredible outrage, unworthy of a humane British Government! 

But Captain Leicester had not heard this. He had only 
noticed her admiring eyes, and wishing to complete the conquest 
he had straightway got an introduction to her. This was no more 
than might be expected from a cavalry man, skilled in the tactics 
of following up a retreating enemy, and converting a defeat into 
a disaster. But she had puzzled him a little from the beginning. 
When he had asked her to dance, as in duty bound, she professed 
her gratitude for the attention, but suggested timidly that it might 
be almost better to sit down. ‘It does seem such a pity,’ slie said, 
‘to dance, and get tossed, after all one’s trouble in dressing ?’ 

There was no opinion in which Captain Leicester would have 
agreed with her more readily. 

‘ You are quite right,’ he said, ‘though I am afraid very few 
girls think so. (Generally they like to keep one up going round 
and round F 

‘ Like a teetotum,’ suggested Neila, gravely, 

‘Yes, just. But I had much rather sit down.’ 

So they sat down, in a secluded corner. 

‘ And now,’ said Neila, ‘ won’t you tell me all about the war?’ 
She looked at him with innocent, wondering eyes. He was 
modestly conscious, gladdening in the halo of heroic blood-guilti- 
ness that he knew to be about him. But he had not meant to 
talk about war, or pose as an amateur Plutarch. 

‘Oh, do tell me,’ she said; * how exciting it was—and how 
terrible it must have been to see the Arabs come rushing on—and 
—whether you were afraid. Not greatly afraid, of course ’— 
hastily, seeing the warrior prepare to look indignant—‘ but just a 
little bit cold and quivering—excited.’ 

No. He considered it incompatible with heroism to admit 
even so much. 

‘TI didn’t mind,’ he said. ‘It was much like being on parade. 
You know, they were generally shot down before they quite got up 
to the square,’ 
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‘Oh! Well, of course there wasn’t much to be afraid of then,’ 
said Neila, as if disappointed. 

‘But—they might get into the square you know,’ said he. 
‘ And then, that wasn’t our part of the thing. We were cavalry, 
you know—lancers,’ looking down at his uniform. 

‘To be sure,’ said Neila, brightening up. ‘ And you would 
charge out to meet them, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ he admitted. ‘We would wait till they 
were broken und then follow them up.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Neila again ; ‘ when they were running away. And 
then you would run after them. I see.’ 

She evidently thought there was not much in this. The Cap- 
tain did not quite know whiat to say. 

‘Yes, but-—you see—ah—they might twrin rownd, you know. 
They did, too, sometimes—often—-in fact, generally.” 

‘Yes?’ said Neila. ‘ How stupid of me not to have seen that. 
And then you would fight ?’ 

‘Yes, then we would fight.’ He was rather relieved at getting 
out of what seemed a dilemma. No one had ventured to ask him 
for details before. 

‘But it must have been awful,’ she went on, after a pause of 
contemplation. ‘You could never have been sure what moment 
they would come down on you.’ 

It was difficult to prognosticate their arrival, the Captain said, 
not putting even his task beyond the power of heroic souls. Have 
we not weather prophets? and shall an officer and a gentleman 
admit himself less prescient than the meteorological office ? 

‘Oh, it is dreadful to think of, she repeated. ‘And then, 
being so far away from every place, and not having enough to eat, 
and sleeping out on the ground, and having no hot water to dress 
in the mornings, and not having clean collars, I suppose—perhaps ’ 
—with horror gradually growing in her eyes at the picture of the 
hardships of war thus conjured up—‘ perhaps, even, having to 
wear pauper collars!’ She looked at him appealingly for confirma- 
tion or denial. 

The Captain owned the truth of her surmise, sorrowfully, yet 
with something of the pardonable pride of the warrior who has 
borne and survived such trials. He grew almost animated as he 
proceeded to recount the dismal tale of privations they had borne 
in that far land. It was a subject on which he could say more 
than on the baid details of battles. Naturally, for one must rise, 
and dress, and have (or go without) food and sleep every day of a 
campaign, whilst a battle comes but seldom. Neila was, doubtless, 
satisfied. She listened to him with interest, and whenever he 
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looked at her he would meet for a moment the gaze of her brown 
eyes, fixed on him with that peculiar look of timid admiring 
wonder. It had occurred to him more than once that he was 
rather like OTHELLO. 

Then the sweet communion of souls had been interrupted by 
an earthly creature, warm and with tossed hair, who came and 
carried Neila off to dance. It was, in fact, Jim Anstruther. 
But she gave a little regretful backward glance as she went, im- 
porting how much rather she would have stayed—with him. 

It was during that dance that she had surprised Jim by stop- 
ping suddenly and laughing a hearty but unaccountable laugh. 
She had always been addicted to laughing, partly from a sense of 
humour, partly, he said, because of those dimples, which necessi- 
tated laughter to bring them out. But no hint of the cause of 
this laugh could be extracted from her. 

Captain Leicester, when she had left him, reviewed his forces, 
and endeavoured to see the result of the action. There could be 
little doubt that it was a victory. Her eyes had told the weakness 
of the garrison; and he was accustomed to judge by the eyes— 
rather plumed himself, indeed, on his faculty of ocular divination. 
But he was not disposed to disband himself, and evacuate the 
country. It is all very well to conquer, but one should see the 
vanquished properly reduced to subjection, and contented with 
slavery—should be quite certain as to their loyalty. And Captain 
Leicester was not so certain. He had a vague uneasiness, an un- 
accountable half-distrust, as one might have in stroking a cat out- 
wardly placid, but known to be of variable temper. So he presently 
sought her out, danced with her (a careful valse, with a good deal 
of balancez and not much teetotum), and even took her down to 
supper. 

Later in that night a regimental chum of his—a very small 
and very wicked major—finding him resting on a couch in one of 
the corridors, just beside the curtained entrance to an alcove, had 
said to him: 

‘Well, Leicester, so you haven’t been cured by a little real 
slaughter, but have the same old way of making havoc in gentle 
breasts.’ 

‘You mean——’ said Leicester. 

‘Yes; [mean that pretty little girl with the dark eyes. Have 
a little mercy, though. Don’t break her heart.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ said Captain Leicester. But he smiled. 

*T needn’t tell you not to let her break yours.’ 

No, the Captain said. That was unnecessary. 

‘Well, then, consider her feelings. And the poor devils down 
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here that you will be cutting out. Now, there’s one fellow I saw 
dancing with her a good deal too——’ 

‘Iknow. Scrubby-looking beggar, with hair half a mile long.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled the Major. ‘Is that it? Why, you're 
actually jealous of him!’ 

‘Not likely,’ said Captain Leicester. ‘Fellow confoundedly 
cheeky, though. So I shall perhaps make love to her just to—to 
—punish him, you know.’ 

‘And what about the girl, if she makes a fool of herself about 
you?’ said the Major, rather impolitely. 

‘Ha! she'll get over it; they always do.’ 

‘And if—you make a fool of yourself about her ?’ 

‘Well, that’s the one danger a man has torun. He may find 
himself idiot enough to get married some time.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the Major. ‘Well, I’m a modest sort of man my- 
self ’"—he had been known, in his young days, as the cheekiest imp 
in the service—‘ and I always think there are two dangers. I call 
them the Scylla and the Charybdis of courtship. One, the danger 
of your falling in love with the girl; the other, the danger of the 
girl nor falling in love with you. Sometimes you run into both.’ 

‘I don’t think > the Captain was beginning. 

‘I know you don’t. But perhaps you will; some day. Mean- 
while, I’m going to dance.’ And he went. 

Captain Leicester, after meditating a little while—not about 
these twin dangers; the idea was an absurd one—did likewise, 
and the corridor was vacant. Then the curtains were pushed aside, 
and a young lady came out of the alcove before mentioned; a 
young lady, small avd neat of figure, who tripped daintily back 
to the ball-room, laughing softly as she went. 





After that night Captain Leicester had pursued the campaign 
with vigour, and with an apparent success that produced misgivings 
at first, and ultimately despair, in the breast of Mr. James 
Anstruther. This young gentleman was; not a hero, had no more 
tinge of the repute of heroism attaching to him than such (if any) 
as may be gleaned from the commenting on heroic actions in that 
particular fragment of the ‘ Bulwark of British Liberty’ which 
owned his services as a writer of sub-leaders. But he was honestly 
in love with the subject of the campaign, and there had been for 
a couple of years existing between them that most desirable of 
connections, an engagement i posse (waiting only his attainment 
of a higher place on the ‘ Bulwark’ to become an engagement in 
esse). So Jim, having a love of plain speaking and clear under- 
standing most unaccountable in a press man, brought about an 
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explanation with his lady-love, with such undesirable result as 
hath been written. 

There was nothing left for him but to go away. It was a great 
wrench. The girl had so grown into his life, there had been such 
perfect accord between them, in virtue of that half-engagement— 
a happy relation that had never grown mawkish with sentiment, 
with the wearisome iteration of lawful kisses; but had been crisp 
with informal friendliness, with wholesome impertinence. They 
had never been lovers after the conventional pattern; but they 
had been such friends. He had not alone loved her, Jim said to 
himself in his blundering fashion, but he had Ji/ed her so well— 
could not have liked her more if she hud been a man. But that 
was all over, and he should go away. 


III. 


It was just three days since Neila and Jim had had that impor- 
tant interview. There had been frost for more than a week, and 
the greater part of the girl population, with such adult males as 
had hearts free from care and minds untroubled by business, were 
skating. Jim Anstruther, fulfilling for the time one of the above 
requisites, was among these. It was no part of his character to 
seclude himself from his fellow man and put ashes on his head 
because he had been disappointed in love. But he was not enjoy- 
ing himself much. Black care, who sitteth behind the horseman, 
is equally skilful at holding on to the coat-tails of the skater, and 
though Jim could not at once throw up his occupation and seek to 
change his heart with the skies, the period of enforced waiting 
and contemplation of Captain Leicester’s success had so far been 
unpleasant. He had seen Neila and the Captain together on the 
ice the previous day—had indeed come upon them inopportuneiy, 
as he went somewhat savagely scouring round the lake, in and out 
of all its curves and inlets. He had surprised them in one of 
these latter, and had of course retreated precipitately. But he 
could not help noticing that something important was being trans- 
ated, inasmuch as the Captain had hold of Neila’s hand and was 
‘speaking very earnestly to her. 

And before coming on this day he had seen something rather 
puzzling. It chanced that his way lay past the G.S. and N, Railway 
terminus, and with that idle curiosity about trains and so forth 
which besets a man contemplating an important journey for senti- 
mental reason—as him who flieth from home and business for love 
—he entered the place and waited to sce a starting train off. A 
passenger drove up at the last moment, and as he hurried past, 
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attended by a porter laden with much luggage, Jim saw that it 
was Captain Leicester. He was about the last person Jim would 
have expected to see going away just then. There was no fresh 
little war beginning anywhere as yet. Jim asa press man knew 
that. Of course he might have urgent private business, or he 
might be going for pleasure—though there was a discontented look 
on his handsome face and an absence of the usual accentuation, 
not to say swagger, of his bearing, that scarcely befitted a careless 
pleasure-seeker. Or he might be merely running up to town for 
a day. But it was, at all events, no possible concern of Jim’s 
whether the Captain went or stayed. So he went on to his 
skating, having settled that matter. 

Still, he could not quite forget it, as he skated, and endeavoured 
to get out of intricate mental processes by intricate pedal ones. 
It was in his head as he circled ronnd to that very inlet where he 
had surprised them yesterday—a nook quiet and sequestered, and 
well suited for the interchanging of confidences, but at present 
empty. Jim stopped, and taking out an ungainly but dearly- 
loved briar began to fill it from his tobacco pouch, meditating the 
while. Suppose the Captain——— 

There was somebody coming. He heard the swish of skates, but 
did not look up, trusting the intruder would go away. But the 
intruder did not. It was feminine, and probably interpreted his 
wish, and resolved on contradiction. 

‘Won’t you speak to me, Jim?’ she said, in rather a small 
voice, from behind his back. Jim turned with marvellous rapidity. 
* You didn’t know it was me ?’ 

No, Jim admitted. He did not. There was nothing to be 
ashamed of in this. A lover is expected to recognise his mistress’s 
footsteps (even in list slippers), but there is no precedent as to 
associating a loved personality with the sound of skates. 

‘It’s very nice having the ice so long, isn’t it?’ Neila said. It 
was, Jim agreed. Very nice. 

After an interval—‘ You—you’ve not gone away yet ?’ said she. 
This was a self-evident proposition, and Jim did not answer. Yet 
it was made interrogatively, though she did not look at him— 
looked, indeed, very attentively at her own small feet. m 

There was silence. Presently she looked up. Jim was con- 
templating her meditatively, sadly, with no reproach in his eyes, 
but an honest loving admiration. There was a dim sort of idea 
in his head that he was learning her off by heart, getting ‘ each 
shadow of her lips by rote, to take her with him in that way, as 
being more convenient than a photograph. But he didn’t seem to 
have any remark to make. 
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‘Have you nothing to say to me?’ she said pettishly, and yet 
with an underlying note of pathos in her voice; ‘I think you 
are rather rude.’ 

‘Well, said Jim, ‘I was down at the station just now.’ 

‘Well?’ said Neila eagerly. Jim did not like to say anything 
ill-natured, but this piece of intelligence had been begun mechanic- 
ally, and should be ended. 

‘Well, I saw—Captain Leicester—going away.’ 

Neila laughed, a sudden irrepressible hearty laugh. ‘ How did 
he look ?’ she said. 

‘TI thought,’ said Jim surprised, ‘ not to deceive you, I thought 
he didn’t look very lively. Seemed to have some of the stiffening 
washed out of him. I don’t mean to offend you, you know.’ 

‘No?’ said Neila interrogatively. 

‘I suppose he’ll soon—come back ?’ said Jim. 

‘Well—not to deceive you,’ Neila said mildly, ‘I don’t think 
he will.’ 

Jim looked at her incredulously. There was a pause. He drew 
a little closer to her. 

‘Do you mean that he is gone away—that you have sent him 
away—for good ?’ 

‘I think,’ said Neila, ‘that I will go away.’ 

But this did not appear to Jim to beat alla desirable arrange- 
ment. So he took a base advantage of physical superiority, and 
Neila knowing that struggling upon skates would probably result 
in mutual downfall, was submissive, and stayed. 

‘Is that what you mean?’ said Jim. 

Neila answered nothing. She would not even look at him, 
but stood, with downbent head, silent. 

‘Tell me—dear,’ said Jim, bending down a little. But she 
was silent. He bent down still closer to her, ‘ Neila—darling!’ 
he whispered. 

Then she raised her head a little bit, and looked at him. There 
was a mist of tears dimming her bright eyes, and they met his 
own reluctantly, timidly, with a strange sweet shyness. She 
blushed hotly under his gaze, and finding no other refuge from it, 
hid her face somewhere about the breast-pocket of his coat. He 
felt her trembling as he wound his arms about her, and there came 
the sound of a few little sobs from the region of that pocket. 
Mingled with them he fancied he heard a small tearful voice say 
something like this: 

‘You big—stupid—clumsy—old—Jim.’ 

He was conscious of the truth of the observation as he stood 
thus, quietly holding her to him—sensible that he was big and 
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clumsy and stupid, all the more so in comparison with this small 
person who was clinging to him, and who was tiny and fragile and 
mischievous and wayward enough to be a fairy—who probably 
was a fairy indeed, and who had certainly bewitched him. But 
he was not afraid. He would have been quite satisfied to see her 
produce a piece of magic carpet and transport him straightway to 
fairydom—with her. 

However, she did nothing of the sort. But, presently desisting 
from the unwonted recreation of tears, she said that she would 
really go away now—go home. So Jim took off their skates, and 
they walked away together. As they went, seeing Jim very 
thoughtful, she asked him what he was thinking of. 

‘TI was thinking that it was rather strange that we should have 
met just in that spot—-after yesterday.’ 

Neila langhed mischievously. ‘ You saw me there yesterday, 
too?’ Yes, Jim said. He could not ask any questions, of 
course, but he was rather curious as to that matter. 

‘You didn’t hear what we were saying ?’ 

‘N—n—not exactly. He--I thought I heard him saying some- 
thing about angels,’ said Jim. 

‘Yes,’ said Neila, with pride. ‘He told me I was an angel. 
He did, indeed. Now,’ reflectively, ‘ow never said that.’ 

‘No,’ Jim assented gravely, and with much sincerity of con- 
viction ; ‘too much regard for my immortal soul.’ 

‘I don’t think you’re half as nice as he is,’ viciously. 

Jim thought that was very likely, he said. 

‘ And—and he told me he adored me !’ 

‘Did he?’ said Jim laughing. ‘ And what did you say ?’ 

‘Told him my heart was anoTuEr’s!’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Then he said that still my hand might be his. So I told him 
I was destined for aNorneEr’s bride.’ 

‘What did he say then?’ 

‘Well—lI can’t tell you what he said.’ 

‘Oh, you must. Please!’ 

‘ He— he said—no, I won't tell you.’ 

© What was it?’ 

‘Well, he said,’ whispering, ‘ he said ‘ pan!’ 

‘Did he? The ruffian!’ 

‘He did. In big letters—very big-—bigger even than capitals, 
I think.’ This with head on one side, considering, and lips 
daintily pursed up. ‘And then he apologised, and asked me if I 
was shocked.’ 

Jim laughed. *¢ You said “ Yes,” of course ? 
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‘I said “ No”—that that was what anorHEr used to say, too.’ 
(Collapse of Jim.) 

‘What did he say then ?’ 

‘He didn’t say anything then. He looked.’ 

* How did he look ?’ 

‘He looked as if—as if he wanted to—-kiss me.’ 

‘H’n,’ said Jim. 

‘So I asked him if that was what he was thinking of. He said 
it was. That he would like to—very much.’ 

‘You didn’t, said Jim. ‘I don’t believe a word of it.’ Neila 
tried to look indignant, but failed pitiably. So it is probable that 
her account of the transaction is not to be implicitly relied on. 

‘But tell me, Neila—in earnest, this time,’ said Jim seriously, 
‘what did you do it for? Why did you treat him so badly, and— 
and : 





‘And treat you so badly? You must have thought all manner 
of bad things about me. But it was his own fault. I overheard 
him talking to a friend of his—Major Gilbert—about mx, the 
first night we met. And he said that he would make me in love 
with him. And it wasn’t so much that either, but he said—he 
said——’ 

‘ What—this time ?’ 

‘He said that—that—-somebody-—somebody that was dancing 
with me that night, Jim—was “ scrwhby looking ”—and that he— 
somebody—was in love with me—and that he—the Captain, this 
time-—would “‘cut him out ”—and—-and it was very mean, and he 
just deserved to be punished.’ 

Jim said nothing. Like Captain Leicester in that fictionary 
dialogue, he looked. 

‘Do you know what yow look like as if you were thinking ?’ 
said Neila saucily. There was a delightful want of grammatical 
accuracy about her. 

‘What ?’ said Jim. 

‘ As if you wanted to—to eat me.’ And he did. 

‘I might manage it, Jim said slowly, ‘a little at a time— 
with lots of cold beef and mustard—like, you know, like pickles.’ 














And he contemplated her, as she menaced him with simulated 
wrath, as if he looked forward with infinite equanimity to having 
henceforth always a supply of her on the premises, to flavour the 
homeliness of life. It would be better than unlimited sugar, 
which is sickening—than liquor, which is demoralising—than a 
dull and monotonous plentifulness of material good things, which 
is deathly wearisome. [Perhaps Jim was right. 


J. E, MACMANUS, 








Mun Bnvitation, 


Come out from tle grimy city, 

The weariful haunts of men! 
On brain and heart take pity, 

And seek to the upland glen, 
Counsel to take with thy soul apart, 
That scarce is heard in the noisy mart ! 


Where purple mountain towers 
Above the spruce-woods’ green, 
Where honeysuckle bowers 
Hang all the stems between ; 
And the trees breathe balm in the heat of noon, 
When naught is heard but the cushat’s croon. 


Where tarns, so deep and clear, 
Mirror both hill and grove ; 

And the heron waits by the mere, 
And plovers whistle above ; 


Nor harsher sounds may the stillness break 


Than bird and torrent and pine-boughs make. 


The body is more than raiment! 
The life is more than meat! 
Leave toil for the world’s repayment, 
Take earth’s free gifts and sweet! 
Vor healing waits thee, and rest and mirth, 
In the quiet places of God’s green earth. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 











‘The heron waits by the mere. 














Dtorm-tost, 


PRELUDE. 


‘Is that the sea I hear, or is it weeping?’ 


TuE small country-town of Telso was convulsed with excitement. 
In the one square of which it could boast most of the inhabitants 
of the place were assembled. As many as could crowd in had pushed 
their way into the Town Hall, which formed one side of the square, 
while those who had failed to do so collected in groups as near as 
possible to the door, so that any whisper from the Court might be 
caught at once. For the Spring Assizes were being held, and the 
case at present before the judge was of so startling a character that 
it was no wonder it had upset the quiet steady-going Scottish folk 
of Telso. Yet the chief actors had lived among them and been 
known by all. The facts of the case with which the town was 
ringing were these: a wealthy middle-aged man of the name of 
Ferguson, living on his estate just outside Telso, had, four years 
previous to the time of which we are speaking, married a very 
beautiful English girl. Things had apparently gone on smoothly 
for a time, but then whispers of ill-treatment began to float about. 
The sweet girlish face which had won all hearts lost its childish 
outline, and the eyes, once so sunny, gained a look of perplexity 
and pain. Still nothing definite was known. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson went very rarely into society, and lately even the shop- 
ping of the latter had been done by her reticent maid, from whom 
inquisitive persons tried in vain to elicit any details respecting 
the ill-fame that hovered over the ‘ Oaklands.’ Then came the 
news of the sudden death of Mr. Ferguson, followed immediately 
by the dread whisper of poison. Everything seemed terribly plain to 
the horrified townspeople, who, after the first shock, were conscious, 
one and all, of the deepest pity for the young wife, who, if report 
spoke truly, had, in a moment of madness, rid herself of her 
tormentor in such terrible fashion. It was strange, perhaps, that 
her guilt had been so universally acczvted, but the evidence so far 
as it was known seemed conclusive. 

The trial had dragged on, as such cases always seem to drag to 
interested spectators. The barristers cracked jokes with each other 
with the seeming callousness that distinguishes their class. The 
medical men had given their evidence. All were agreed that poison 
was the cause of death. Several of the servants had been called, 
and were all more or less affected. They were evidently deeply 
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attached to their young mistress, and gave their evidence with 
reluctance, one or two bursting into tears. They stated that asa 
rule medicines were kept in their mistress’s room in a cupboard 
which she always kept locked. There was a general rustle in the 
court as the whisper passed that Rachel Clarke, Mrs. Ferguson’s 
confidential maid, was to be the next witness. Only the prisoner 
at the bar stood unmoved. She was very beautiful, no one could 
deny that, even in this hour of concentrated anguish, and she was 
quite calm. Nota quiver showed that she was conscious of the 
throng of curious on-lookers. The vivid pallor of her face alone 
betokened feeling of any kind. Rachel Clarke, on the contrary, 
was terribly upset. Her answers were often inaudible, and at one 
point she became so faint that a glass of water had to be fetched. 
Ifer evidence was important. She had been Mrs. Ferguson’s maid 
ever since her marriage, and had helped to nurse her master 
during his last illness. He had been in bed for three weeks in 
consequence of an injury received in a fall from his horse. He 
was a difficult patient, would never be alone, yet would have no 
stranger in to help. She was with her mistress in his room that 
night about eight, and saw her vive htm his usual dose of medicine. 
Then she went to lie down in the next room and slept until half- 
past four, when she went to relieve her mistress and to take her 
turn in the sick room. She went up to the bed and saw that her 
master was dead. Her mistress had said he was sleeping. No, 
she had heard nothing between 8 r.m. and 4 a.m. Her master 
had been very quarrelsome that day and very angry, for no 
cause that she knew, but always with her mistress. Yes (with 
great reluctance), she believed that the bottle produced was the 
one she had bought a month ago for her mistress when suffering 
from toothache. She could not swear to its being the bottle. If 
it was, her mistress had always kept it in a locked cupboard in her 
own room. Nothing further could be extracted from Rachel 
Clarke in cross-examination. ‘The next and last witness called was 
the chemist. THe swore that the bottle produced was the one he 
had sold to Rachel Clarke. Great silence prevailed when the 
summing up began. The judge did his part gravely and imparti- 
ully. The jury asked permission to retire, and during their two hours 
of debate the excitement inside and outside the court increased 
to fever pitch. It was past seven when the jury returned, and 
amid a breathless silence, the foreman rose to announce their 
decision. * Not proven,’ he said, and at the words an audible sigh 
of relief went through the court, and the whisper went out ‘ Not 
proven,’ to the crowd below. ‘Then there was silence again to 
hear the judge’s words, but before they came the expectant hush 
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was broken by a moan as of a child in pain. ‘ No, no,’ came the 
ery, and the prisoner at the bar fell heavily to the ground in a 
deathlike swoon. 


Cuarter I. 


Tux Welsh village of Pendine is most picturesquely situated. 
The few houses of which the hamlet consists are sprinkled here 
and there over hilly slopes which face the sea. Below these, to 
the right, massive grey limestone rocks run in an irregular line 
along the shore, here and there throwing out rugged projections, 
which cut up the coast into numerous bays. At their base the 
rocks themselves are honeycombed into caves of all sizes and 
shapes. Above extend grassy downs, where sheep browse quietly 
on the very edge of the precipitous cliffs, apparently unmoved by 
the proximity of danger, and certainly untouched by the painful 
dizziness that overtakes human folk on such perilous ledges. This 
first ridge of rocks ends abruptly in a craggy point just below the 
village, but the reach of sand continues in a steady sweep that 
gradually loses itself in the dim distance in a vague mingling of 
sea and sky. It is bounded in its course by wide-lying sand-hills, 
here and there varied by tiny cottages, while to the south, in its 
ever-changing grandeur, lies the mighty sea. 

The nearest station is eleven miles off; consequently that 
factor of so-called civilisation has little interest for the quiet 
Pendine folk, and this isolation enhanced the interest of the place 
to the artist, Randolph Perceval, who now, for the first time, had 
been able to pay a visit to his uncle, the Rev. Ralph Wood, who 
had been for more than twenty years vicar of this secluded 
parish. On this, the first day of his visit, Mr. Perceval had taken 
a boat and rowed slowly along the coast, reconnoitring for a 
suitable point on which to begin a sketch the following day. It 
was a beautiful August day, the sky unclouded. Perhaps a breath 
of autumn had crept into the air, but only sufficient to abate its 
summer sultriness. The same influence had been busy on the 
hillside and-in the woods, but as yet had brought no thought of 
decay, but had only mellowed the vivid tints of the trees, and 
brought out russet touches among the bracken that clothed the 
hills. Among so much that was beantiful, it was difficult to 
decide on any special spot, but finally Perceval determined to try 
his hand on a view of the third bay, which was somewhat smaller 
than the others. This question settled, he made his way further 
out, and only turned his boat homeward when twilight began to 
fall, The tide was coming in rapidly, and had already reached 
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the nearer rocks. Perceval could hear the rush of the waves into 
the caves. Yes, he was satisfied with his selection. The small 
bay would undoubtedly make a charming picture, and how rugged 
the outlines of the caves were, and how black the entrance to the 
largest one. But stay! Could it be possible? No! Yes! There 
was certainly something or some one in that last cave. Quickly 
as the twilight had fallen, there was sufficient light to testify to 
that. A dark form or bundle was distinctly visible. What could 
it be? Randolph Perceval stopped rowing and peered wonderingly 
in. It was impossible to be sure, but it seemed to him that a 
face showed through the darkness. If it were so, the individual, 
whoever it was, must be in imminent danger, unless there was 
some way of escape not visible. But that seemed highly improb- 
able. He lifted up his voice, and sent a ringing ‘ halloa’ over the 
waters. But there came no answering sound though he repeated 
the call many times. 

With a few sharp strokes Perceval took his boat into the little 
bay, within easy distance of the cave, and then, to his horror, he 
perceived that the black spot was in reality the crouched figure of 
a woman. 

‘In a few moments it would Lave been too late,’ he thought 
with dismay, as a wave broke right at her feet and deluged her 
with spray. ‘ Don’t be frightened, I am coming,’ he shouted with 
all his strength, but there was no answer, and the figure remained 
motionless. ‘Has she fainted with fright?’ the young man 
wondered ; but there was no time for surmisings. He brought up 
the boat as far as he could, then leaping out pulled it up as far as 
his strength would permit, and made quickly for the cave. It 
was risky work for a small boat among the waves in that narrow 
bay, and there was no time to lose. Still the woman did not 
move. She had not fainted either, for as Perceval waded up to 
her, he saw that her eyes were open and fixed steadily on some 
spot far out on the horizon. Had she gone mad with fright ? 
He approached her rapidly, and touched her arm. ‘Do you know 
that you are in great danger? Here is a boat. Come!’ She 
started violently, and an expression of horror swept over her face, 
but she did not answer; and as a big wave came dashing in upon 
them, the young man caught her up and carried her out to the 
boat. Once safely in, it took all Perceval’s skill to keep the little 
craft from being carried on the rocks by the increasing waves. 
Not till he reached the open sea did he turn to his companion. 
She was looking at him with ‘sad reproachful eyes, and with such 
a depth of misery on her beautiful young face, that instinctively 
he stopped rowing. 
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‘You are ill?’ he questioned quickly. 

‘Why did you do it?’ she moaned. ‘It was coming ;’ and so 
saying, she fainted away. 

Landing as speedily as possible, it was some time before the 
joint efforts of Perceval and the old boatman succeeded in bring- 
ing back consciousness, and when this occurred the girl was still 
so weak and faint, that Perceval insisted upon seeing her home. 
She showed the strongest objection to this arrangement ; but on 
rising to show her capability of walking alone, nearly fell, and was 
forced to take Randolph’s proffered arm. They made their way up 
a winding hill, through a quiet mountain path, and down into a 
narrow valley where only one cottage was visible. They went in 
silence. Perceval could see that his companion was thoroughly 
upset, and an awful conviction had come to him that he could not 
shake off. As they reached the turning whence a twisting path 
led to the solitary cottage, the woman stopped. ‘That is my 
destination,’ she said hurriedly. ‘ You have been very kind. You 
must not think me ungrateful.’ 

‘I do not think you are grateful,’ Perceval said abruptly, 
urged to speak out by the dread he could not shake off. ‘I don’t 
mean tome. I don’t wish or deserve gratitude; but I feel sure 
you will feel differently one day.’ 

He had spoken almost roughly, and the girl looked up at him 
apprehensively, a mixture of fright and misery in her eyes. ‘You 
don’t know,’ she whispered. 

‘No,’ he returned sorrowfully, answering the vague words. 
‘No! but I do know one thing. Nothing justifies despair.’ 

The honest words, rough and outspoken, seemed for a moment 
to shiver to pieces all barriers between these two strangers. They 
were fellow-creatures, without a thought of conventionality. 

‘ You don’t know,’ she reiterated passionately ; but she did not 
deny the misery, or question his right of speaking out. 

* Despair was the sin of Judas, the unpardonable sin,’ he urged. 
‘At any cost we must struggle against that. Will you promise 
me to do this?’ he asked suddenly. 

The girl raised her head. ‘How good you are, she said 
wonderingly. * What can it matter what becomes of me ?’ (break- 
ing down for a moment). 

But Perceval stood silent, as if waiting for an answer; then, 
after a minute’s pause, ‘ Will you promise?’ he asked again 
gently. 

‘Yes, I will promise,’ she answered quickly; then, as if not 
trusting herself to say more, she turned swiftly away, and was lost 
in the gathering darkness, 
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Cuapter IT, 


S1x weeks had passed, and still Randolph Perceval lingered on 
at Pendine. Mr. Wood was flattered to hear from his visitor that 
the Welsh village and surrounding country offered such a wide field 
for art; but Perceval did not attempt to deceive himself. He 
knew that for him the charm of the place centred in the woman 
whose life he had saved. That she was a widow, known as Mrs. 
Croft, and had for four years lodged in the lonely cottage in the 
Morfa Bychan Valley; that she shunned all intercourse with 
people generally, but was invaluable to the cottagers in times of 
sorrow and illness; that she had evidently passed through some 
great sorrow; these were the few facts that Perceval was able to 
glean about his new acquaintance. At first she had persistently 
avoided him; but one day, in the course of a long tramp across 
country, he had discovered her in a retired nook, painting, and 
found out that by this means she eked out her tiny income. Im- 
mediately Perceval owned to being ar artist, and suggested some 
slight alteration in the sketch upon which she was engaged, and 
which showed decided talent. Subsequently this common interest 
formed a pretext to Perceval for many meetings, and though these 
were never arranged beforehand, and though the young man often 
traversed many miles in vain attempts to catch sight of the well- 
known figure in black, still very often his search was successful. 
And the result was that he was in love, madly in love, for the first 
time in his life, and with a woman of whom he knew nothing, save 
that she was surrounded by some great mystery, a fact which a 
few months ago would have been fatally against her in his opinion. 
But all was changed now, and Perceval felt that he could not tear 
himself away from Pendine. Yet what could he hope for by stay- 
ing? Thus he questioned, as, on an October day, he wandered 
over the cliffs. The bracken had turned quite golden now. All 
along the mountain path it formed a high hedge on either side, 
often reaching above his elbow. The sea came thundering in, 
dashing into the caves with a deafening roar. A number of 
ravens were whirling aloft, uttering their harsh caw, while a snow- 
white sea-gull flew seawards to meet the approaching storm. 
Along the horizon billowy angry clouds were forming a great 
purple ridge, while the brightness of the sea was being gradually 
overshadowed by the darkness of the coming tempest. The strong 
south-west wind was in keeping with Perceval’s restlessness. He 
battled his way doggedly on, until, suddenly turning a corner of 
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the winding fern-bordered path, he saw a few sieps in front of him 
the woman who had been haunting his thoughts. She was stand- 
ing motionless, looking out on the sea. She had taken off her 
bonnet, and the sunshine lighted up her beautiful golden hair, 
set off in such relief by her sombre garments. It was the first 
time he had seen her without a bonnet, and he noticed instantly 
that she appeared even more youthful than before. He took a 
step forward, and as she looked round there was a strange awakened 
look in her face. They exchanged no formal greetings. ‘It feels 
like freedom,’ she said, as she lifted her face to the strong wind. 
Then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she hastily put on her 
bonnet. From where they stood they could see the bay beneath— 
a tiny cove, with a pebbly beach of white stones, and just one 
small cottage far up in the valley. 

‘It is very peaceful down there,’ he said quietly. 

‘ Aye,’ she whispered, ‘if scenery made peace.’ 

He turned to her with sudden determination. 

‘There is nothing that can give me peace save your love,’ he 
said abruptly. ‘ Will you be my wife ?’ 

The girl looked up, her face filled with amazement. 

‘Am I dreaming ?’ she asked, raising her hands with a pathetic 
gesture of astonishment. 

‘Will you let me dream a beautiful dream?’ he returned 
tenderly. 

Her eyes were still full of wonder. 

‘You ask me nothing of my past,’ siie said. 

‘No,’ he answered gravely. ‘If you care to teli me anything, 
I shall be proud of your confidence, but I will never ask you or 
wish to know. I ask for the present and the future; that will be 
more than enough for me.’ 

She stood looking out on the sea. * Thank God that there are 
such men!’ she murmured, as if to herself, but there was a look 
on her face that kept the man by her side speechless, that pre- 
vented his touching the little clasped hands. 

She turned to him again at last. ‘You are more generous 
than I believed it possible for anyone to be. Your pity has made 
you forget everything else. It is wonderful!’ 

‘I am not speaking of pity,’ he answered quickly, ‘I am 
speaking of love, and you have not given me an answer.’ 

‘You must know there is but one answer possible,’ she 
answered passionately ; ‘thoughts of love and happiness are not 
for me.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Why not?’ she repeated wildly. ‘ You canask “ Why not?” 
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for an outeast like me. Ah!’ (drawing a long breath, and recover- 
ing self-control) *‘ but you don’t know, how could you ?’ 

‘I have told you I do not even wish to know,’ he returned 
steadily. ‘Let me share the burden, if I cannot rid you of 
it.’ 

‘It is impossible, impossible.’ 

‘Why is it impossible . . . Adrienne?’ 

He said the name softly, and she looked up startled, while a 
little tinge of colour crept into her face. It was the first time 
Perceval had seen a trace of colouring in the white cheeks, and 
for a moment he realised what the face had been in its youth and 
innocence of sorrow. 

‘How did you know it ?’ she questioned. 

‘I saw it on one of your paintings,’ he answered, ‘and since 
then it has lain on my heart, Adrienne.’ And now he caught the 
clasped hands and held them firmly. ‘There is no such word as 
impossible in love. Come to me, my darling, and let me try, 
with my whole life, to blot out the memory of the past, whatever 
it may be.’ 

‘But what if there is sin in that past as wellas misery?’ She 
had wrenched herself free, and her face was livid and strangely 
drawn. Perceval shivered slightly. The words were terrible 
coming from those young lips, but his faith was untouched. 

‘Tam not afraid of anything in your past.’ 

‘ You do not believe me,’ she went on, keeping her eyes fixed 
on him. ‘ You do not understand what my lifeis. Did you think 
I was glad when you came to me in the cave that evening not long 
ago? Iwas miserable. When I awoke suddenly to the fact that, 
unperceived by me, the tide had reached the rocks, and retreat 
was impossible, I rejoiced greatly. Death, for which I had hoped 
so long, seemed coming at last like a loving friend in the rush of 
the waters and break of the waves. I hated you for bringing me 
back to life and misery.’ 

‘I knew it,’ the young man answered quietly. 

‘You knew it, and yet you speak like this to-day!’ 

‘I knew it,’ he repeated. ‘We are not to be judged by our 
temptations.’ 

The storm had come up. The waters were being lashed into 
ungovernable fury. Thick thunder-drops were falling, but the 
two standing there recked little of it all. 

‘You hold a very merciful creed.’ 

‘ Be merciful, too, and give me hope.’ 

‘Have I not said it is impossible? You do not know what you 
ask. I shall never forget your goodness, but you must forget me. 
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You will love some good woman worthy of your love, and I—I 
will never forget. I will bless you always.’ 

‘I have lived for thirty-two years without a thought of any 
woman, he answered almost roughly, ‘and I do not think so 
lightly of love as even to wish to forget. Have you found it so 
easy ?’ 

He knew the question was cruel, even as he spoke, but the 
words seemed dragged out of him. 

‘Me! Ah, no,’ she wailed; ‘but then it was not love I had 
to forget. But I must go.’ 

‘I cannot let you go,’ he cried. 

‘You must. Listen to me. There is something in my past, 
ah! so much, that is terrible, terrible. It can never be done away 
with, and it is such that, if you knew it, you would shudder at 
having known me; would thank God for your deliverance from 
me. 

‘I do not believe it,’ he said slowly, looking into her eyes with 
undimmed faith. Then, with a sudden new fear, ‘}’orgive me, 
if I ask you one thing; is there any living love between you and 
me?’ 

‘No,’ she answered ; ‘there is misery and sin between me and 
everyone, but there is no love, living or dead.’ 

‘Then I will never give you up.’ 

‘Oh hush !’ she cried almost wildly, and, before he could stop 
her, she had hurried away along the cliff. 

Perceval did not attempt to follow her then—he felt it was 
wiser not to—but early the next day he made his way to the 
cottage in the valley, a strong determination in his heart. He 
found the old couple to whom the cottage belonged sad and dis- 
tressed, and was met by the astounding news that Mrs. Croft had 
left Pendine the previous evening. She had caught the night 
train at the nearest station, had left no address, and had made no 
arrangements to return. 


Cuarter III. 


In the smoking-room of an old-fashioned hotel in the quiet 
town of Pisa, a noisy group was assembled. Randolph Perceval 
formed one of the company, but seemed in no way likely to add to 
the general merriment. He sat in one corner of the room, a moody 
expression on his face. Eight months had passed since he parted 
with Mrs. Croft that stormy day on the Welsh cliffs, and the gusts 
of wind blowing so fiercely this night reminded him vividly of the 
scene which was very seldom absent from his mind. For six 
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months he had sought unceasingly for some trace of the young 
widow, but with no success. She had vanished as completely 
as if the sea had reached her on that August evening, and buried 
her secret for ever in its moaning depths. It was a terrible time 
for Perceval, and at the end of it his health gave way. A trip 
abroad was the peremptory mandate of the medical man, and 
reluctantly Perceval arranged to accompany a friend to Rome. 
But even the sight of the treasures in that home of art had failed 
to revive in the heart of the young artist his wonted enthusiasm. 
All powers of work seemed to have vanished, and being possessed 
of a moderate income of his own, the young man had not even 
necessity to urge him on. He was for ever haunted by the shadow 
of a great fear. If only he could be assured that Adrienne Croft 
lived, he could almost bear to think that he should never see her 
again. The dread that he had added to her misery, and uninten- 
tionally caused her flight from the quiet corner where for years she 
had taken refuge, added to the intensity of his misery. He had 
certainly not been a lively travelling companion, but his friend 
Walter Marks realised that he was in some trouble, and never 
reminded him by word or lock of his shortcomings. This night, 
at Pisa, Mr. Marks had tried several times to rouse his friend’s 
interest in the conversation, but always unsuccessfully. The talk 
around waxed louder and merrier. Several of the company con- 
tributed tales, and upon the appearance of the host himself, he was 
prevailed upon to add to the list of narrators. His story, told in 
French, was only partially understood by most of his hearers, but 
his dramatic gestures helped to illustrate his narration, which dealt 
largely in ghostly warnings and tragic fulfilments. The landlord 
was long-winded, and at the end of his tale a general move was 
made. It was then that the man sitting next to Perceval, and 
seemingly loth to have the party broken up, remarked, ¢ Can’t you 
tell us something thrilling about this faded affair? Its appearance 
is most funereal, and might suggest untold woe, but the party 
itself has a most jovial appearance, as far as one can now distin- 
lish.’ 

The picture referred to was a faded photograph bound with 
black ribbon, the mount being marked with a thick irregular border 
of ink. The landlord shook his head gravely. 

‘Ah, Monsieur, there was then joy enough, but sorrow over- 
abundant has taken its place long since.’ 

‘How ?’ questioned the first speaker. 

‘It is asad tale, Monsieur. You see, in that picture they are 
taken at a picnic, all happy and bright. She was like a bit of 
sunshine, and everyone who came near her seemed to feel it. She 
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gave us that photograph herself, to remind us of her, she said, until 
she came again. Poor little one. Poor little one.’ 

‘Which she ?’ another asked. ‘There are at least ten “shes” 
here.’ 

‘The one all in white, Monsieur. She was on her wedding 
trip, and that is her husband beside her, that tall dark gentleman. 
Ay, but he was no favourite. How ever she came to marry him was 
the wonder of all. But she seemed to charm even him. She was 
an orphan, she told us. We all loved her, and when years after 
we heard the dreadful news from an English gentleman staying 
here, my daughter Reine put on that ribbon and edge with many 
tears “for the living,” she said even then, not for the dead.’ 

‘ But what was the news?’ inquired Marks. 

‘You must know surely, Monsieur,’ returned the landlord, in a 
surprised tone, and quite forgetting that he had neither mentioned 
names nor facts. ‘They took her up for killing her husband, 
poisoning him. The English gentleman told us all about it. He 
was a barrister and heard the trial.’ 

‘What became of her?’ struck in one of the company. ‘ Was 
she found guilty ?’ 

‘No, he answered, with a perplexed look. ‘ No, not precisely, 
but that is the part I do not quite understand. It is different 
here, but in parts of England (so the English gentleman told us), 
sometimes it is neither “yes” nor “no.” I cannot explain it 
better. The gentleman said that everyone thought the young lady 
guilty, but they did not say either way in Court.’ 

‘What was her name?’ inquired a middle-aged lawyer present. 

‘Mrs. Ferguson.’ 

‘ Ferguson, Ferguson!’ as if the name reminded him of some- 
thing not quite distinct. ‘Ah yes, of course, I remember now, 
The trial took place in Scotland, and the verdict came in “ Not 
proven.” Let’s have a look at that,’ and so saying he held out 
his hand for the picture, and having carefully adjusted his pince- 
nez, peered at the group with professional interest. ‘A deuced 
good-looking woman, anyway,’ he remarked. ‘ Odd thing it seems 
that it is always those fine women who come in for tragedies.’ 

The photograph was passed round, and freely commented on. 
In time it came to Perceval’s corner. He looked at it with some 
faint interest. Suddenly his whole aspect changed. A deadly 
pallor spread over his face, and the hand holding the photograph 
trembled violently. He turned aside, under the pretence of 
lighting his pipe, and with a great effort regained a certain amount 
of self-control. The shock had been terrible, almost overpowering, 
for in the face of the unhappy woman of whom they had been 
FE 
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talking, Randolph Perceval recognised beyond all doubt the fea- 
tures of the woman known to him as Adrienne Croft. This then 
was ihe terrible mystery enveloping the sad young life. No won- 
der that she had called it hopeless; that it had well-nigh crushed 
her with its terrible burden. But it was not hopeless. Oh no! 
Not for a moment did Perceval mistrust the woman he loved. In 
the midst of his gloom and wretchedness, a strong hope was sud- 
denly kindled, even at this moment of blinding revelation. Even 
if she were dead there still remained work for him to do. He had 
her name to clear to those who had been foolish enough to believe 
her guilty. That night Perceval startled his friend by the sudden 
announcement that he meant to start for England the following 
day. 

‘A queer fellow you are, to be sure,’ Mr. Marks remarked, 
accepting this change of plan philosophically as was his wont. ‘ For 
weeks you are indolent to a degree; then suddenly you acquire a 
terrible amount of superfluous energy, and away you go. Well, 
change of air must certainly have done you good.’ 

But Mr. Marks was wrong for once in spite of all his philosophy, 
for change of air had nothing whatever to do with the alteration 
in his friend. That had been effected wholly by a draught of that 
best of tonies—hope ! 


Cnarter IV. 


© Can you possibly run down here for a few days? I particu- 
larly wish to consult you upon a matter of grave importance, and 
my health is so bad at present, that my medical man positively 
forbids my undertaking a journey to London.’ So ran part of a 
letter from Mr. Wood to Randolph Perceval. Several weeks had 
elapsed since the return of the latter to England, and the hope 
which had been kindled had almost died out. His quest had been 
altogether fruitless. He had stayed for days at the town of Telso, 
and had made minute inquiries respecting all the details of the 
murder at Oaklands. He had obtained access to the house and 
erounds, never inhabited since the fatal event, but nowhere could 
he light on a single clue. The famed detective whom he took 
down with him shook his head over the case. All those he ques- 
tioned were of one mind. ‘ The Squire was mad as well as wicked, 
there was no doubt of that. His brother had died in a lunatic 
asylum, and the wife, ah! poor young thing, she must have been 
driven mad too before she could have done that deed. But she 


had done it, oh yes! nobody doubted that, but everyone was glad 


that the verdict was what it was. She disappeared suddenly after 
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the trial, no one knew where. Not even her favourite maid, who 
would gladly have followed her to the world’s end, and took on 
dreadfully when she found her mistress was gone. She went away 
herself directly after. Yes, Mr. Ferguson had left a lot of money 
to his wife, folks said, but she could not be found, so the money 
was with the lawyers. The general opinion was that she was dead.’ 
The case seemed hopeless, and Perceval almost despaired. He 
was in this state when his uncle’s letter reached him. He shrank 
from the idea of another visit to Pendine. Still he had nothing 
particular to do, and the summons seemed urgent. He made up 
his mind to go, and travelled to Wales that very night by the 
night express, reaching the quiet vicarage in time for the eight. 
o’clock breakfast. The Vicar was delighted with this speedy 
answer to his request, and directly the meal was over took his 
nephew into his study. 

‘The subject upon which I wish to speak to you, Randolph, is 
a very serious one,’ the old man began, ‘and you may be able to 
help me. It has to do with the lady whom we knew as Mrs. 
Croft, but whose real name, it appears, was Mrs. Ferguson. I 
think I had better give you this at once; it will explain every- 
thing,’ and so saying, Mr. Wood handed a roll of paper to 
Randolph. With eagerness the latter unrolled the paper, and 
read as follows : 

‘My name is Rachel Clarke. I was Mrs. Ferguson’s maid 
from the time of her marriage. During master’s last illness I 
took turns with my mistress in nursing him. On the evening of 
November 22,1 bad a bad headache, and my mistress sent me 
to bed, saying she would sit up, though she had sat up all the 
night before too. But that was always my mistress’s way. She 
thought of everyone before herself. God forgive me for the way 
I returned her kindness! I said I would take her place at four, 
and lay down on the bed in the next room without undressing. 
Soon the sound of master’s angry voice completely awoke me. 
He was dreadfully violent sometimes, and we servants would get 
out of his way quickly enough, but mistress never moved. Often 
I have seen him dash a glass, or anything that came first, at her. 
We used to think some special angel must be taking care of our 
mistress, though not even an angel could keep her heart from 
breaking, as we could see it was doing, day by day. Well, that 
night I heard him cursing and swearing at her in an awful way. 
I could hear her soft voice trying to soothe him, but he got more 
and more violent, and at last I heard her ery out, “ Oh, Richard, 
Richard, how can you say such cruel, wicked things! I cannot 
bear them,” and then came a sob and I heard the door opened, 
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and I knew mistress had rushed out almost wild with misery. 
Sometimes, if she left him for a few minutes, he got better. I 
got up then and listened. I was frightened that night. I felt 
sure master was really mad. Soon I heard him calling me, and I 
went in, He cursed mistress to me over and over again, then 
roared out, “I must have a sleeping draught to-night; get me 
the chloral.” I knew he tock sleeping draughts sometimes, and I 
searched about for the bottle. ‘It is in your mistress’s room,” 
master shouted, “on the top shelf of the cupboard, above the 
mantelpiece.” I found the key in the cupboard—I suppose 
mistress had left it there after giving him his medicine—and the 
bottle where he said, and hurried in with it. “Is this the right 
one, sir?” I asked him, and I was in such a fluster, what with 
his shouting and cursing, that I almost dropped the bottle. “ Look 
what is written on it,” he growled. “I can’t read, sir,” I answered. 
“Can’t you tell your letters, you fool?” he shouted, and I spelt 
out slowly, cu1Lo. “That's it, of course,” he interrupted, “now 
pour it out quickly, and don’t crawl like a snail.” I poured out 
the measure in a great hurry, then he drank it up, and bade me 
begone. I had only just got back to bed, when I heard mistress 
go into the next room. Then I fell asleep and only woke at half- 
past four, half an hour past the time I ought to have relieved my 
mistress. I went in quickly, and mistress held up her finger. 
“ Hush,” she whispered, “he is sleeping so peacefully.” I went up 
to the bed, and I knew at once that master was dead. Then all of 
a sudden, I don’t know why, but I felt there had been a mistake 
in the bottles. I was nearly wild with fright. I could only think 
of one thing, and that was that I should be taken up for murder. 
When everyone was busy I stole away the empty bottle from the 
corner where I had put it, and threw it into the shrubbery. I 
never dreamt of anyone else being suspected. When my mistress 
was accused, I was more wretched than ever. I nearly spoke out 
then, but the devil tempted me, saying that of course she must be 
proved innocent. I was terribly frightened, and hushed my con- 
science by saying to myself that when the trial was over I would 
give my life up to waiting on mistress. Then came the trial and 
verdict, which I thought at the time meant “ Not guilty.” I 
thought my mistress fainted because it had all been too much for 
her. Then she disappeared and I could hear nothing of her, and 
someone explained to me what it all meant, and how mistress was 
free but with the stamp of Cain for ever on her. I cried out, “I 
did it,” and fell down in a fainting fit. When I was coming to, I 
heard someone say, “ Poor thing, she is mad with trouble. She 
loved her mistress dearly.” And I almost shrieked aloud. But 
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I kept it back, for I thought, I will find her, and will tell her 
the truth myself, for maybe she would never see the newspapers, 
and then I will come back and give myself up. Ever since I have 
been looking for my mistress. At last I traced her here, but only 
to reach the place, sick and dying, and to find that my mistress, 
for I am sure it was she, left here nigh upon a year ago. And my 
strength is gone, and I can gono further. I know my punishment 
is just, and the thought of my great sin and of the sorrow of my dear 
mistress seems more than I can bear. I beg and pray you, sir, as 
a clergyman, to listen to a dying woman, and as you hope for 
justice yourself, to see this terrible wrong made right. I cannot 
even pray for the forgiveness of my dear mistress, I have wronged 
her too deeply. God be merciful to me a sinner. 


*Racuen CLarke, x her mark.’ 


Perceval raised his head, and Mr. Wood rose and approached 
him. ‘I wrote that down at the dictation of Rachel Clarke, and 
in the presence of our nearest magistrate, five days ago,’ he said. 
‘The woman died that night.’ 

Perceval bowed his head, he could scarcely trust himself to 
speak. 

‘You will help me to fulfil this solemn obligation, Randolph?’ 

Then Perceval found voice. He looked up steadily into the 
grave face before him. ‘She is the one woman in the world to 
me, he said simply. Mr. Wood gave a great start, then stretched 
out his hand with an impulsive gesture of sympathy. The two 
men clasped hands in silence. Then Mr. Wood spoke: * You 
must think of the best measures to be taken.’ 

‘I will write at once to Scotland Yard,’ the young man 
answered. ‘Of course the whole thing must be made public, 
Whether the falsely accused be alive or not, there is still her name 
to be thought of. Meantime may I make an exact copy of this 
declaration to keep always with me?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

Late in the afternoon of that July day, Randolph Perceval 
walked rapidly along the cliffs skirting the valley of Morfa 
Bychan. An irresistible longing to see once more tne spot where 
he had parted with the woman he loved, had come over him. Theday 
had been sultry, but now a soft breeze had arisen, and was ruffling 
the water below. Perceval was pondering over the best manner 
in which investigations could be carried out. He would himself 
get back to London the following day. Meanwhile the scene was 
fraught with bitter, sorrowful memories. He passed on, along the 
winding path cut among the bracken, and every little detail of 
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nature seemed to fastenitself on hismemory. A frightened rabbit 
scudded across his way; two white butterflies flitted past; a well- 
fed donkey peered over a boulder of rock, to see who the intruder 
was, while the ceaseless moaning of the sea served as an under. 
tone to the song of the birds and chirp of the busy insects. The 
sunshine and pervading peace seemed to mock Perceval’s misery. 
A wave of passionate doubt swept over him. Surely there could 
be no God at all in this world, beautiful to look at but full of 
misery and wrong. Then, as he strode on, round a sharp turning, 
to the spot where the bitter parting had taken place, there 
before him, amid the feathery fern, not a ghost, but in actual 
flesh and blood, sut the woman whom he had described that, 
morning as ‘the one woman in the world to him. His heart 
seemed to stop, then went bounding on wildly. She looked 
round listlessly at the sound of footsteps, then started to her feet 
with asudden ery. He did not speak, but stood motionless gazing 
hungrily at the beautiful face which had engraved itself so in- 
delibly upon his memory. The woman found her voice at last. 

‘You here!’ she cried, a ring of anguish in her tone. ‘I 
thought this would be the last place of any to which you would 
be likely to come.’ 

Still Perceval said nothing, but from his heart, the heart that 
had so lately doubted, one refrain was going up: ‘Thank God! 
Thank God!’ 

Adrienne turned away, and at that movement Perceval reached 
her side. He drew a paper from his pocket. 

‘Read that, Adrienne Ferguson,’ he said quickly. 

At the sound of her name the girl turned very pale, and a 
look of great horror came into her eyes. But he held her firmly, 
and pushed her gently into a sitting posture. 

‘Read that,’ he said again, with something like a sob in his 
voice, and at the authoritative words she obeyed almost mechani- 
cally. 

Perceval moved to a little distance and sat down. There was 
a long silence. He could hear his heart beating loudly, and knew 
by the slight rustling of paper that his companion was reading. 
But he dared not look at her, and she gave no sign. As the 
moments wore on, the suspense became unbearable. Ilad the 
shock been toomuch for her, worn out by years of hopeless misery ? 
Had she fainted? Was she dead? There were no bounds to 
which the man’s heated imagination would not carry him. But 
the last thought was insupportable ; with an ungovernable impulse 
he turned and looked at her. She was standing now, looking out 
over the great expanse of sea, which had once looked drear and 
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hopeless, but now seemed full of joy and peace as it rippled 
softly up the golden sand, in tiny murmuring wavelets. Randolph 
rose too, and presently she turned to him slowly. 

‘Free!’ she said, and in her tone, exultant as it was, there 
rang a note of deep solemnity. 

‘Nay, not so,’ he answered quickly, ‘but bound for ever by 
the strong bonds of an undying love.’ 

And for answer she held out her hands like a tired child, and 
said two words, * At last.’ Then merciful tears came to the relief 
of her overburdened heart, and she burst into a storm of happy 
weeping. 

And there in the summer sunshine, amid the fragrant ferns, 
and close to the surging sea, that had once seemed to carry to 
both a terrible message of sorrow and parting, the burden of the 
troubled past slipped away for ever, as together they stood in 
the dawn of a new life, in the break of a new day. 


FRANCES E, HUGHES. 





Our Uagabond Fricnd. 


To the sober members of our party—Aunt Barbara, Ginger, her 
squab Skye-terrier, and me, Tarvis was an agreeable enough place 
in which to doze away a few weeks; my aunt had plenty of 
novels to read, and abundant capacity for doing nothing; Ginger 
liked to snap at the heels of the many bustling Kellners, and bark 
at the trains with muffled, overfed languor; and I, a plain 
spinster, who had arrived at what is called a certain age (but is, in 
reality, the time when the number of one’s years becomes vaguest), 
accustomed to accept with a kind of drab contentment what fate 
and other people arranged for me, found no reason to begin kicking 
over the traces in Tarvis. But for my pretty young cousin, 
Camille, it was very slow, and I longed for some event to brighten 
the dulness of her days. 

Tarvis figures in more than one Austrian guide-book as a 
favourite summer resort in Carinthia, but subtract from it the 
railway station, the ‘Hotel zur Kaiserin’ with its chalet and 
perpendicular garden at the hack, better suited to the champion 
vaulting of a chamois than the recreation of tired city folk, and 
little would be left to resort to. 

However, there were compensations for the scarceness of human 
habitation. Dining on a wide verandah, we could look down into 
a deep gorge with a rapid tumbling stream roaring through its 
black throat, across the poppy-splashed fields, up the green 
hillsides, up higher along the fringy fronts of the pine-grown 
mountains, and ever higher, until the icy forehead of the ‘ Nonne’ 
and the white peaks of the lesser Carnic Alps shut out the world 
beyond. As the duck-legged Kellner, in a long coat, with a napkin 
under his arm, which he, alas! often mistook for a handkerchief, 
served the Nudel-pudding and prunes, the ‘ Nonne’ began usually 
her coquetry with the setting sun, affording us a most entertaining 
post-prandial spectacle. She blushed and paled charmingly, like 
any other capricious beauty as long as she felt the presence 
of her adorer, but when he was gone she managed to pull herself 
together, and appear calm, serious, and spirit-like, as a cloister- 
maiden should be, under the cool steady gaze of the more constant 
moon. 

Aunt Barbara, in return for my services as lady’s maid, needle- 
woman, amanuensis, and dog-tender, paid my travelling expenses, 
which was, of course, very kind of her. Camille, her niece also, 
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was under the guardianship of our aunt, and, though the child was 
too honourable to complain much, I knew she longed for a break 
in her present bondage. There was a moderate fortune in store 
for her ; she was as sweet and pretty a lassie as the sun could easily 
find to shine on, and it was a shame to condemn her to a poky, 
jog-trot life with Aunt Barbara, Ginger, and me; but a pretty 
girl under twenty cannot set out by herself in search of congenial 
society. Aunt Barbara’s affections were divided between Ginger 
and Robert Dunn, a certain rising young clerk in a Dublin bank, 
the son of an old school friend. Our respected relative fondly 
imagined that Camille would fall a victim to his fascinations some 
day and marry him, but at the conclusion of a recent visit, the 
young lady’s exclamation of ‘ Horrid, stupid, lanky stick of a 
fellow, I hope I have seen the last of him! His eyes look like a 
dead fish’s, and he has a stiff wooden way of moving his neck, 
which is painfully suggestive of boils,’ hinted at failure for our 
aunt’s matrimonial plans, 

When I was off duty, and free to go out with Camille alone, 
we managed to find some amusement even in sleepy, obscure 
Tarvis, far out of the usual beat of travellers like ourselves. 
Many a rugged castle tower shot up among the pines from a heap 
of ruins whose history had been forgotten ages ago, and we 
exhausted our imagination weaving romances suited to each. A 
little peasant girl called Theresia, with sun-faded tails of hair tied 
with red yarn, a big blue apron, and coarse woollen petticoat down 
to her heels, was our guide to the places of interest the most 
difficult of access. Her favourite pilgrimage was to a quaint 
little cemetery at the top of a hill or abrupt rocky mound, which 
lay ia the valley as if dropped there by mistake, and our first 
expedition there was regarded by her as a pious kind of festival. 

One expects a certain amount of tranquillity in most burial 
places; but surely there is no quieter quiet in all the world than 
this Friedhof with its little forest of crosses on the top of the 
lonely Carinthian hill. A wall surrounds it, over which spicy 
pink roses climb during the brief summer, with a tiny chapel 
marking each of the four corners. One only is still maintained in 
its pristine splendour, and to this Theresia conducted us with 
visible pride. Beneath the altar is a cheerful painting represent- 
ing a large kettle full of the damned, boiling briskly over a well- 
nourished fire, and above it, flanking the usual display of pink-paper 
flowers, painted candles, and other devotional knick-knacks, was a 
row of human skulls, to one of which still clung the thick plait of 
reddish-brown hair which must once have been the pride of its 
owner. 
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‘Theresia, what horror is this?’ exclaimed Camille, helping 
out the poverty of her German with eloquent gesticulation. 

‘Twill explain to the guiidige Frdulein, said Theresia, smooth- 
ing her apron with a patronising air that made the stumpy, stolid 
peasant child irresistibly funny. ‘ The Friedhof is not large 
enough to hold everybody who dies in the village, so to make 
more room they take the bones out of the old graves and set them 
up in patterns in the chapel. See, meine Damen, the beautiful 
work on the ceiling and wall, like embroidery, done in bones. 
Those who are known to have led good and pious lives have their 
skulls put round the altar as a reward.’ 

‘And whose is this with the hair still on it?’ 

‘That was Berta Krumm, the tailor’s wife; she knit ninety- 
three pairs of stockings before she was sixteen years old, and she 
was never seen with idle fingers. The tailor has another wife now, 
who often comes to this altar to pray.’ 

‘The skull of her predecessor must be a very cheerful subject 
for contemplation,’ said, in the purest English, a masculine voice 
close behind us. I was so startled that I upset one of the grinning 
ghastly remnants of defunct virtue, and it rolled upon the floor 
with a rattle that suggested a dry, mocking laugh at us mortals, 
whose turn would come soon to drop away to dust. 

Turning hastily round, we saw a tall, good-looking man stand- 
ing in the doorway, hat in hand; in dress and bearing he was 
unmistakably English, and he appeared to be any age from twenty- 
five to thirty. His gaze was frank and respectful, with a twinkle 
of humour in his fine brown eyes, under which I found it hard to 
maintain my attitude of indignant surprise, and Camille, the 
forward little minx, actually smiled at this intrusive stranger! 
‘The Herr Doctor!’ exclaimed Theresia, dropping a jerky curtsey, 
and showing all her sound, white, plebeian teeth in a beaming smile. 

‘ He cured the butcher’s baby of fits, and the salve he gave old 
Greta for her leg must have been mixed by the saints, for : 

‘I beg a thousand pardons if I have startled you,’ began the 
new-comer, ruthlessly interrupting Theresia’s panegyric, ‘I had no 
right to inflict myself and my stupid observations upon strangers 
without a word of warning, but the welcome sound of my mother- 
tongue, so rarely heard in this picturesque wilderness, made me 
forget myself.’ 

After this he might have turned on his heel and vanished, but 
he did nothing of the kind, and Camille began to assure him, with 
unnecessary warmth, that we were not in the least annoyed; that, 
on the contrary, it was also for us a great pleasure to exchange a 
few words with a compatriot. 
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I assumed a frostiness of manner which I thought the occasion 
required, but it seemed to have little effect, for I soon found myself 
walking meekly behind with Theresia, while this debonair stranger 
strolled at my cousin’s side, and scratched his fingers recklessly 
gathering roses for her and for me from the most difficult and 
dangerous portions of the wall. In spite of myself, I came to the 
conclusion that he was a very entertaining, agreeable fellow, and 
I wished for Camille’s sake that we might have picked him up in 
more orthodox fashion; as it was, Aunt Barbara would be scan- 
dalised at the whole affair, and would frown down any further ac-~ 
quaintance. The ‘ Herr Doctor’ was studying botany, and, for the 
pursuit of this more agreeable kind of dissection, had established 
himself at Lower Tarvis for a few weeks, where he had at once 
gained a reputation for superhuman medical skill. The calm of 
the little village was very soothing after the routine of hard work 
in the London hospital, but it had begun to grow a little mono- 
tonous, and I think he spoke the truth when he said it was pure 
delight to him to talk once more with people of his own world. But 
time was flying, and the finger of duty beckoned me homeward. 
‘Come, Camille,’ I said at last, breaking in cruelly upon a discussion 
of the memories to be awakened by perfumes and melodies, ‘I 
have to wash Ginger before dinner, and Aunt Barbara will be in a 
fury if we are late.’ 

‘Bother Ginger !’ was wafted to my ears over the trailing roses ; 
but my admonition had its effect, and we were soon en route for 
the hotel, leaving our cavalier to his solitary meditations. There 
had been a certain stiffness in our leave-taking; the grace we 
would have liked to give it had to be left to our companion’s 
imagination. I mumbled some incoherent phrases about a possible 
meeting in the dim future, and Camille, dreading Aunt Barbara’s 
indignation should our new friend pursue his acquaintance too 
eagerly, said nothing, but the look in her sweet brown eyes must 
have seemed to him better than words. We had the pleasure of 
Aunt Barbara’s company on our walks for the next few days; our 
vagabond acquaintance crossed our path once or twice, but the 
corkscrew curls and searching glance of our relative seemed to in- 
spire him with proper reticence, and infuse a comfortable coolness 
in his salute. We were obliged to give a sketch of the scene in 
the Friedhof to account for even this glacial greeting, but we 
robbed it of as much detail and colour as possible. 

‘Some underbred, pushing cockney out for a holiday ; I would 
like to teach him better manners,’ said our aunt, while her metallic- 
looking curls vibrated threateningly. 

‘He is uncommonly discreet, isn’t he?’ Camille whispered 
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with a half-petulant little grimace. ‘He might expect a friend 
or something of that kind, and come to the hotel to look him up.’ 

‘He is too much of a gentleman to do anything socommon and 
intrusive,’ I replied decidedly. 

Coming down to coffee one morning we found Aunt Barbara 
in a state of the wildest excitement ; Ginger had refused to take 
his morning waddle in the garden with his mistress, in itself an 
alarming symptom ; he had then gone through various stages of 
evident malaise, and, by the time we arrived on the scene, showed 
strong signs of giving up the ghost. ‘Is there a doctor within 
reach ? if so, let him be sent for at once. What wicked folly it is 
to bury one’s self in a place like this. In times of terrible 
trouble one is perfectly helpless!’ This and much more to the 
same effect Aunt Barbara poured into the ears of our duck-legged 
Ganymede, who basely feigned to understand what was as Sanskrit 
to a Digger Indian. 

‘ The Englischer Herr Doctor in Tarvis the Lower can perhaps 
mend the pains of the genteel little beast,’ suggested the Ober- 
kellner, who was the linguist of the establishment. 

‘Do you think he would be offended, Camille ?’ I asked in an 
undertone. 

‘No, let’s have him by all means! What luck!’ answered the 
stony-hearted little creature. 

In a surprisingly short time our hero of the graveyard—a 
singularly suitable haunt for a young physician—sent up his card, 
on which the name Francis Merriam was engraved, and a few 
moments later he bent with becoming solicitude over Ginger’s 
basket-side. 

‘Can you not save my darling?’ began Aunt Barbara implor- 
ingly. 

‘I fear there is but little hope, madam, but I will make every 
effort possible. Kellner, a tub of hot water and half a dozen eggs 
here, at once.’ 

But it was all of no use; the bath failed to bring back the 
feeblest kick to Ginger’s limp legs, and the eggs trickled unavail- 
ingly out of his mouth ; the bark, which had so often agitated his 
bolster body, was silent for ever. 

I had not been fond of Ginger ; many a time when at crowded 
railway stations people had tripped over his string and sworn at him 
and me, and when I had been obliged to battle for him with irate 
cooks, porters, and chambermaids, I had secretly wished myself or 
Ginger dead. Now that he was really gone I felt a guilty regret, 
and I was sorry for Aunt Barbara’s grief, 

We all dispersed, she to her room, Camille and I to our balcony, 
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and Doctor Merriam to the garden beneath our perch, where, under 
the Gummibdume and oleanders, he ordered some refreshment— 
doubtless sorely needed after the trying combat in which he had 
come off without any laurels. 

‘ Dog dead, sir?’ asked the gifted one among our staff of re- 
tainers. 

‘Yes; the moment I saw him I knew he was done for. Such 
an odious, over-fed little brute is far better out of the world— though 
I suppose the old lady doesn’t agree with me; she couldn’t have 
made more fuss over the death of a promising baby.’ 

‘The imprudent fellow! he thinks our rooms are on the other 
side of the hotel, or he surely would not talk so loud. Heavens ! 
what if Aunt Barbara should hear him !’ whispered Camille, clutch- 
ing my hand and pinching it hard in her excitement. 

Alas! Aunt Barbara sat near her window, it and her ears were 
wide open, and she overheard every word of the unlucky conversa- 
tion in the garden. There was a brief pause, and then what 
cecurred must have spoiled our friend’s appetite for his brown bread 
and sausage. My aunt swooped down upon him like a hawk on an 
unsuspecting chicken; she was beside herself with rage, and no 
epithet seemed too harsh to fling in his teeth. He was heartless, 
cruel, and incapable of sympathy as an ox ; he had charlatan and 
humbug written on his brazen countenance ; if he had known his 
business, he might have saved the life of the poor victim upstairs 
—-it was little less than murder. Furthermore, he was an under- 
bred rascal, who intruded his odious presence on unprotected ladies 
during their walks without the shadow of a claim upon their 
acquaintance. ‘ But that shall not go on long, and here the curls 
seemed actually to rattle with rage; ‘there is a gentleman,’ the 
word being pronounced with sharp emphasis, ‘who already has a 
right to protect my young niece, and will soon have the sole right 
to the control of her conduct, whom I can send for if necessary. 
His lessons in courtesy are not easily forgotten by people who need 
them.’ 

‘What a shameful pack of lies she is telling! Oh, Ellen, isn’t 
it all dreadful?’ cried Camille actually in tears. ‘ And the idea of 
that sheep of a Robert frightening anybody is too preposterously 
absurd. I feel so ashamed at this whole affair I wish the ground 
would open and swallow us all up.’ 

Aunt Barbara was quite ready to continue her tirade, but 
Doctor Merriam, rising and stalking from the garden and her pre- 
sence in a white heat, put an end to her eloquence. 

‘And that is the last of him, I suppose,’ said Camille in 
despair, and I felt so grateful to Ginger for paving the way to 
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what seemed like a pleasant friendship. He has died in vain, I 
fear.’ 

‘We must contrive some means of begging Doctor Merriam 
to excuse Aunt Barbara’s violence ; she spoke like 2 mad woman.’ 

‘And it was such a lie about that wretched Robert. But this 
man is so angry he probably doesn’t care if there are a dozen 
Roberts in the case, and will never look at one of us again.’ 

The memory of this unpleasant scene really preyed upon 
Camille, and the sudden ending to the little idyl which had 
begun so charmingly in the /riedhof was a continual regret to 
her. 

We sometimes saw Dr. Merriam in the distance, but, whether 
by accident or design, he never met us face to face. 

‘If he only knew how scandalised we were at Aunt Barbara’s 
conduct, and indignant with her for weaving that stupid fiction 
about her detestable factotum Robert! Couldn’t you fall ill, 
Ellen, so that we might require his services professionally, and 
then explain everything ?’ 

‘I would do anything to gratify you, Cam, but it wouldn’t do 
to have the illness too much of a sham, and we are both in unfor- 
tunately good health. Let us have patience; something is sure 
to turn up to bring about the reconciliation you sigh for; it isa 
very good sign that he does not quit our neighbourhood alto- 
gether.’ 

A path led through the wildest part of the gorge below our 
hotel, which to the sure-footed and venturesome had many attrac- 
tions. Camille and I had long intended making this pilgrimage, 
and one apparently fine afternoon we set out laden with injunctions 
to beware of the slippery rocks, the overhanging boulders which 
bumped heedless heads, and to return by a second bridge which 
we would find two miles down the gorge. It was very fascinating 
and beautiful wandering in this rocky corridor with the stream 
rushing along at our feet, and for an hour or more we forgot our- 
selves in the pleasure of gathering handfuls of pink cyclamen, 
‘ Alpine violets,’ with which every mossy nook was fragrant. 

A rumbling of thunder and a few big drops of rain warned us 
of probable danger ahead. We began to walk quickly, and longed 
for a sight of the second bridge, as it was now nearer to go on 
than toturn back. But haste was of little use; we were far from 
shelter of any kind, and were doomed to the fierceness of a moun- 
tain thunderstorm. ‘The rain seemed suddenly to fall in buckets- 
full; the little strip of sky we saw between the towering walls of 
rock was black, except when torn across by a fork of lightning. 
In a few moments we were drenched to the skin, and it was weary 
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work picking our way over the slippery rocks with our soaking 
skirts impeding every step. I, leading the way, turned to bid 
Camille keep up her spirits, for my own were at a very low ebb. 

She looked at me with an expression of blank horror, and 
exclaimed, ‘What have you done to yourself, Ellen? Your face 
is all streaked with red, like blood! Oh, I see; it’s those unfor- 
tunate poppies in your hat; they look now like a dab of red jelly, 
and the dye from them is running down in streams over your face 
and jacket ; you are a fearful looking object, certainly.’ 

‘You are not a beauty yourself, with your feathers like rats’ 
tails, and water dripping from your elbows,’ I retorted. 

We were too weary and frightened to laugh; darkness was 
creeping on, and the haunting fear that we had lost our way 
preyed upon us both. Luckily, we spied a boy driving a cow on 
the hillside, and, summoning him to our assistance, made the 
grateful discovery that we were quite near home. The storm 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun; the boy pulled us up the hill 
to the high-road, and we felt that our troubles were over. 

Our long absence in the furious storm had caused quite a 
ripple of excitement at the hotel, and Keliners were out looking 
for us in various directions. Our abject, draggled appearance 
was greeted with commiserating cries, which broke into an 
oratorio of ‘ Ach Gotts!’ ‘Potts Tausends!’ and § Donnerwetters !’ 
at our nearer approach, 

We were hustled off to our room by a bevy of compassionate 
chambermaids, who changed our soaking clothes for what miscel- 
laneous articles of toilette they could find among our rather 
meagre mountain sojourn equipment. They bolstered us up in 
easy-chairs, wrapped us in blankets, and brought us some delicious 
hot punch, strongly flavoured with tea. 

Aunt Barbara, who always went to bed when it thundered, 
had left strict injunctions that no one was to disturb her till she 
yang; no one had had the temerity to disobey her even to tell of 
our mishap, so there was no discordant element to mar our sense 
of bien-étve after our recent trials. 

‘Get the cards, Ellen, and let us have a game of euchre to 
while away the time; we can’t dress presentably till our things 
are dry. What’s that fussing and chattering outside our door? 
Half the hotel seems congregated there for a pow-wow.’ 

The door opened, admitting Frau Munch, our landlady, who 
informed us that her J/ann had been so alarmed at the shocking 
appearance of the ladies on their return from the gorge, especially 
the one with the bleeding face, that he had taken the liberty of 
sending for the Herr Doctor, who was coming up the stairs at that 
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moment—in fact, here he was already. She stepped back and 
admitted—to our consternation—Doctor Merriam, looking really 
frightened. 

It was very awkward, and very absurd; there we sat, the 
supposed sufferers, drinking punch and playing cards. I had 
washed off the red from my face, and there was nothing to excite 
commiseration in either of us. Our eccentric costumes and 
blanket-drapery prevented flight or a dignified reception of the 
new-comer. Camille broke into a merry peal of laughter, which, 
under the circumstances, was the best thing to do. 

‘I beg your pardon. I must have mistaken the room; Herr 
Munch gave me a blood-curdling account of an accident which two 
ladies had met with in the gorge.’ 

‘ Yes, we are the victims,’ laughed Camille, ‘ Ellen's red poppies 
frightened that stupid old Munch out of his wits, I suppose. 
Take some of this punch, it’s very good, and we will explain every- 
thing.’ 

Doctor Merriam was heartily amused at Camilla’s account of 
our adventure, and, when we changed the conversation and ex- 
pressed regret at the scene which occurred the day of Ginger’s 
death, he assured us that he bore no malice whatever, and begged 
us to dismiss the trifling annoyance from our minds, 

To give his visit a properly professional air he prescribed a 
harmless mixture to take as preventive of evil effects from cold, 
advised a walk to the Friedhof in the morning as a termination to 
the cure, and took his departure. 

‘There, Cam, you see what my poppies have done for you; 
they have served as well to bring about the reconciliation you 
sighed for as the attack of measles or whatever other malady you 
begged me to contract, and I think Doctor Merriam is even more 
grateful to them than you are.’ 

I was right; our vagabond friend had no intention of letting 
slip this second opportunity which fate had given him to study 
more closely the sweet brown eyes which had bewitched him that 
day in the Firiedhof. He actually had the tact and skill to extort 
pardon for his unlucky speech from Aunt Barbara, and soon fell to 
joining us on all our walks and expeditions as a matter of course. 

‘And there is no truculent lover in the background thirsting 
for my blood?’ he asked me with extreme earnestness. 

I assured him there was none. 

‘Then, if Camille will let me, I will assume the responsibilities 
of that imaginary fellow.’ 

And Camille was quite willing. 

RACHEL CAREW. 














Che Groaning Ghost. 


Some five-and-thirty years ago, when I was a young man, my 
father’s business experienced a sudden and severe check. We 
were living at the time in an expensive quarter of the West End. 
Our establishment was large and we entertained liberally. We 
were many in family and the expenses of education were heavy. 
It was necessary to retrench. 

My father’s place of business lay in the heart of the city. The 
means of communication in the Metropolis were not so complete 
as they are at the present day. Now, the omnibus service and 
the underground railway put a man down almost in his office 
arm-chair. But when we lived in the West End we had to keep 
horses, if only to take myself and my father to and from the City. 
The most important articles in our scheme of retrenchment were 
our horses and carriages. For all these reasons we resolved to 
move eastward to within easy reach of our place of business. My 
brother and myself were commissioned to find a suitable house. 

We found the greatest difficulty in suiting ourselves. We 
were thirteen in family, and we had all to be at home. The chil- 
dren were to be taken from school and the elder girls were to teach 
them. Consequently we required a large number of bedrooms, 
and a house of the description we wanted was hard to find. 

Time drew on and we were still unsuccessful. We passed from 
house agent to house agent; we inserted advertisements; we 
answered advertisements. But to no purpose. In the autumn 
evenings my brother and I used to prowl about the streets and 
squares, hoping to hit upon a likely habitation. We had given 
notice to quit our own house, and matters were getting pressing. 
It would be a perfect catastrophe if so large a family as ours found 
itself homeless. 

The days began to grow short ; the autumn was unusually cold 
and bleak; and our evening walks became anything but pleasant. 
But late one Saturday afternoon we were investigating a quarter 
to which we had not hitherto penetrated, and we came on the 
very thing. 

A simultaneous exclamation burst from both of us. The 
house stood at the corner of a quiet, sober-looking, very old- 
fashioned square. Being the corner house, it was larger than the 
other houses. We had gained some experience by this time, and 
we saw at a glance that the place was almost certain to suit us. 
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A bill in one of the numerous windows announced that the 
house was to let: ‘ Apply next door.’ We applied. 

The door was opened by a tidy, grey-haired elderly woman. 

‘Can we look over the house next door?’ I said. 

A rather queer look crossed the woman’s face for a moment, 
but she answered civilly : 

‘Certainly, sir. But it is rather dark now.’ 

‘So it is” said I. ‘We may come in daylight if the place is 
likely to suit us. Can you tell us the particulars ? ’ 

The woman enumerated the rooms and the various features of 
the mansion. All were most suitable. 

‘ And the rent ?’ I inquired, nerving myself for a disappoint- 
ment. 

She named so low a figure that I uttered an involuntary ex- 
clamation. 

‘You see weve had it on our hands for some time,’ she 
explained, ‘ and we would offer easy terms. to a good tenant.’ 

* And when can we look over it?’ I asked. ‘Is it your own 
property ?’ 

‘No, sir. But we have the letting of it. My husband would 
show you over to-morrow, sir, if you didn’t mind. He is always 
away all day, and until very late at night.’ 

‘Is he a house agent ?’ 

‘No, sir. He’s employed behind the scenes at one of the 
theatres. He is a master carpenter.’ 

We thanked her, made an appointment for Sunday morning, 
and went home delighted. As we turned out of the square, I said : 

‘Did you notice how odd that woman looked when I spoke to 
her? What did that look mean ?’ 

‘ Surprise,’ said my brother, who was an observant fellow. 

‘I suppose she thought we were too great swells for the neigh- 
bourhood,’ said I, laughing. ‘ Gad! I like the look of the place. 
Quiet, respectable, and old-fashioned.’ 

We announced our success at home, to the great relief of 
everybody. Next morning we kept our appointment and were re- 
ceived by the landlord himself. 

He was a staid, responsible-looking man of some sixty years, 
and we were favourably impressed with him. He took us over the 
house, and answered our inquiries freely and fully. Everything 
was satisfactory. I was delighted. But my brother, who was of a 
cautious temperament, kept on asking questions until I got fairly 
angry. First he got on to the matter of drains, and when he had 
been reduced to silence on this head, he was most pertinacious on 
the subject of damp. At last he said: 
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‘ You don’t ask a very high rent. How's that?’ 

‘Why,’ said the landlord deliberately, and turning his cap in 
his hands, ‘ you see this neighbourhood is out of fashion now. It 
isn’t what it once was. We’ve had this house vacant for some 
time, and we're anxious to let it. You can see there’s nothing 
wrong about the place. If it were in the West End, you'd pay six 
or seven times the rent.’ 

His explanation seemed perfectly straightforward, and certainly 
the house bore the closest scrutiny. Eventually we closed the 
bargain. 

The next day I was lunching at my usual chop-house along 
with two or three acquaintances. 

‘ Still house-hunting, Denton ?’ said one of these. 

‘No, thank heaven,’ I said. ‘ We've got a house at last. In 
Square.’ 

’ Square,’ echoed he, thoughtfully. ‘Why 
is the Which number have you got ?’ 

‘Number 45,’ I said. 

He threw his head back and burst into a fit of laughter. The 
other men laughed too. I looked from one to the other for ex- 
planation. 

‘ When you've done,’ said I with dignity. 

‘Why, don’t you know ?’ said my friend, recovering his gravity. 
- Number 45, Square, is hawnted.’ 

I saw the other men looking at me, so I put on a bold 
front. 

‘ As if everyone didn’t know that,’ said I composedly. 

He was somewhat taken aback, but returned to the charge. 

‘Well, you'll have plenty of company there,’ he said. ‘We 
shall have you appearing in the City with a fine head of snow-white 
hair, acquired in a single night. Poor old boy!’ 

‘Don’t you be afraid, I retorted. ‘There are enough of us to 
frighten any ghost. We shall crowd him out.’ 

‘I bet you a new hat you don’t stop there a week,’ said he. 

‘Done with you,’ said I promptly. ‘As often as you like. 
Anyone else want to bet ?’ 

No one volunteered, and the subject dropped. But I was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. In the course of the afternoon I took my 
brother aside and told him. 

‘Phew!’ said he. ‘That explains the low rent. But it’s 
rather serious. The governor can’t stand anything of the sort. 
You know how nervous he is.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ I said. ‘And it strikes me that the best thing 
we can do is to move into the house ourselves, so that we can tell 
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him the story is a myth, if anyone lets it out to him. Just you 
and I.’ 

‘Right,’ said he. ‘We have taken the house and we can’t 
afford to lose the money. Besides, it’s such a capital place.’ 

The whole family were to move in about three weeks’ time. 
We had no difficulty in finding a pretext for preceding them, 
and it was arranged that some of the bedroom furniture should be 
immediately sent in to our new domicile. We were going to 
sell most of our furniture in our West End house, and the new 
furniture could be bought immediately, and placed in Number 
45. 

So at about ten o’clock one evening, after a substantial dinner 
in town, we let ourselves in to our new abode by means of the key, 
and took possession. A bright fire, lit by our landlady, was blazing 
in the kitchen. We hada plentiful supply of whisky and tobacco, 
and we made ourselves comfortable with our slippers and lounging 
coats, and prepared for a night of it. 

‘Uncommonly comfortable,’ said my brother approvingly. 
‘Gad, the old lady knows how to make a fire!’ 

‘And what a grate! And a chimney as big as a blast furnace. 
There is nothing like one of these old-fashioned kitchens for 
comfort.’ 

Ensconced in our chimney corners, we passed the time luxuri- 
ously enough. We had made up our minds to sit up all night 
and show the ghost what manner of men he had to deal with. 

‘ We'll take the ghost by the horns,’ said my brother, ‘I only 
hope we shan’t have to take the devil by his.’ 

I was not quite so complacent, for I inherited something 
of my father’s nervous temperament. However, I had company, 
and there was Dutch courage in the whisky bottle, so I kept up a 
stout heart. 

We were very cheerful and light-hearted at first. We talked 
over various boyish escapades; we criticised the characters of our 
friends and relations ; we got the fidgets ; we found we could not 
smoke for ever without burning our mouths. Finally, the fumes of 
whisky and the heat of the fire had their inevitable effect and we 
began to doze. 

Ido not know how long I had been asleep, but I suddenly 
awoke with a violent start. A cold shudder ran through me from 
head to foot. I had an indefinable sensation of something strange 
and terrible. I rose and stretched myself and tried to feel at my 
ease. But I could not. I touched my brother and he awoke. 

‘Hallo!’ hesaid. ‘What’s the matter? Why, I’ve been asleep ! 
What’s the time ?’ 
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‘Two o'clock,’ said I. 

‘Just the time for a ghost,’ said he, with unseemly levity. 
‘Do you know, Will, I don’t think he’ll come here. Ghosts are 
uncomfortable things and don’t like good fires. Get too much of 
them where they are, I suppose. Let’s go and look for him.’ 

‘ Anything for a change,’ said I, although the thought of per- 
ambulating that great lonely mansion in the dead of night was 
anything but agreeable. ‘Iam wide awake.’ 

‘So am I,’ said he; and taking up the brass candlestick, he 
went towards the door. I followed him—close. We passed along 
the passage, our stealthy footfalls making a faint sound on the un- 
carpeted floor. We examined the rooms on the ground floor. We 
heard and saw nothing. We ascended the stairs. Every indi- 
vidual stair creaked horribly, but that was all. No ghost. 

My brother suddenly opened the door of a bedroom on the first 
floor. Instantly a gust of air blew the candle out. And as we 
stood there in the icy cold, we distinctly heard—a groan. 

It was no fancy. It was a long-drawn, wailing moan of inex- 
pressible horror and pathos. It died away in a despairing 
cadence. It seemed like the sorrowful lament of a soul in tor- 
ment. 

As we stood there grasping each other’s hands, with our hearts 
throbbing in great pulsations, it came again. Ob, the horror of 
it! It seemed to be in the room and close to us. The cold was 
deathly, the silence broken only by that weird and awful moan. 
Once more it rose and fell—and somehow or other the next 
moment we found ourselves in the kitchen, with shaking limbs 
and ashen faces, relighting our extinguished candle. Then we 
looked at each other. 

* That was no fancy, Will, said my brother. 

‘ Fancy—no, I replied, my teeth chattering in my head. ‘ What 
are you going to do?’ 

For my brother had relit the candle and was moving away. 

‘I’m going to have another look,’ he said. 

‘ But perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘ the— the ghost extinguishes the 
light.’ 

‘Tl give him another chance,’ said my brother coolly. ‘* Come 
along, you chattering idiot.’ 

I was too shattered to resent this unflattering description, and 
with a quaking heart I followed his foolhardy footsteps. This 
time he opened the door more cautiously and we entered with 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension. Holding the candle on 
high, we looked around. Pure vacuity. And the sound came not 
again. 
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‘Poor old chap!’ said my brother. ‘ He can’t stand the light. 
Shall I blow it out again?’ 

‘If you do , said I, ‘But, joking apart, who is going to 
sleep in thisroom? I’m not, for one. And this would naturally 
be the governor’s room.’ 

My brother was struck. 

‘You're right,’ he said; ‘we must get to the bottom of this. 
We'll find it out somehow. And now I think we may go to bed. 
Tl just look round.’ 

He examined the room carefully, but there was nothing to be 
seen, neither was there anything to be heard. So we gave up the 
thing for that night and went to bed. 

I could not sleep a wink. My nerves were completely unstrung. 
After a night of tossing and fever, I awoke unrefreshed, and 
mightily pleased to find myself in broad daylight. 

At lunch that day I had to run the gauntlet of my friends... 
And, I am bound to say, I lied like Ananias. As the day drew on, 
I grew more and more uncomfortable, and I fairly dreaded the 
ordeal of the ensving night. 

As before, we dined in town. It was a fine night, and we took 
a walk round the square before turning in. The houses all 
looked cheerful with their bright lights. Ours alone was black and 
gloomy. 

We agreed that at two o’clock precisely we would again visit 
the haunted room. There was no danger of our going to sleep 
to-night. We were painfully wide-awake. 

All sorts of wild conjectures crossed my mind as we sat by the 
kitchen fire, waiting for the appointed hour. Perhaps some maniac 
had taken up his abode in the house, and roved about at night 
uttering that awful noise. Or perhaps some wily person had a 
fancy to live rent-free and had adopted this method of frightening 
tenants away. In any case the effect was sufficiently horrible. 
The shock to one’s nervous system was the same, whatever the cause. 

The whisky ebbed fast, but not so fast as my courage. My 
brother, cool and practical, was deep in thought. He was not 
likely to indulge the wild speculations that crossed my brain. He 
was seeking some material explanation of the weird phenomenon. 

At last the hour began to sound. At the first stroke my 
brother rose and took up the candle. I had provided myself with 
a second candle on my own account. We examined the rooms on 
the ground floor, without success. We ascended the stairs, and 
paused cutside the haunted chamber. The passages and the 
stairs above us were thick with shadow. My brother turned the 
handle—and the weird sound died away as we entered. 
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In a moment it came again. It rose and swelled and died 
sorrowfully away. It was singularly human. Yet it was beyond 
all description unearthly. No banshee could wail in sadder or 
more thrilling tones. 

We stood there like Dante and Virgil; except that the author 
of the ‘ Inferno’ and his guide did not wear carpet slippers or carry 
brass candlesticks. Neither had they such extraordinarily rough 
heads of hair as we had. I felt mine going grey fast. And a 
cold stream of terror trickled down my back. 

My brother stood still and listened intently. The ghost 
groaned again, and yet again. In fact he kept on groaning. It 
was frightful. The wail began in a whisper; it swelled to an 
acute pitch; it died away in a note of woe that thrilled one’s 
heart. It was awful to stand there, waiting for the sound to come 
again. 

My matter-of-fact brother spoke. 

‘He’s in good voice, to-night,’ said he, approvingly. ‘A bit 
hoarse, but I don’t wonder at that. Still, I wish he’d try another 
key. He’s been at this long enough. And he might get himself 
tuned—hush !’ 

I quite expected some supernatural visitation to rebuke this 
ill-timed levity. None came. My brother, having politely waited 
until the ghost had finished, began again : 

‘All these groans are exactly alike,’ he said, considering. 
‘That’s odd, isn’tit? Will, Vltell you what. The ghost’s up the 
chimney. 

Once more the sound came, as though to confirm his words. 
And it certainly did appear to proceed from the region of the fire- 
place. 

‘Still,’ resumed my brother, thoughtfully, ‘a ghost in a chimney 
is an uncomfortable sort of thing. Will, we'll have that chimney 
swept. Fancy a ghost coming down with the soot. We'll see 
about it the first thing to-morrow.’ 

This awful threat appeared too much for our unearthly visitor, 
for he gave tongue no more that night. We went to bed, and I 
dreamt that the spirit of a chimney-sweep appeared to me and 
confessed to the murder of one of the little boys, who were still 
employed in those days in his profession. However, I got some 
sleep. I got none the previous night. 

We left the office early in the afternoon. We secured the 
services of an intelligent sweep and a sharp little bright-eyed boy. 
The chimney was amply wide for the youngster to climb, and up 
he went. We waited in suspense. 

When he came down, he reported that he had found nothing. 
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We questioned him eagerly, but he had seen no ghost or anything 
belonging to one. We sent him up again. 

This time he found out something. This chimney commu- 
nicated with the one next door. 

‘That will be the kitchen chimney next door,’ said my brother. 
‘We must explore that.’ 

Our landlady was considerably amazed when we presented 
ourselves, and asked to be allowed to explore. After a little 
demur, however, she consented. There was but a small fire in 
the grate, and this was taken out. 

*I don’t make it up until eleven o’clock at night,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Not until my master comes home tired after his day’s 
work. Then we have our bit of supper and drink our grog, and 
we like to see a cheerful blaze. But in the day I don’t trouble 
about it.’ 

The boy went up smartly and shortly reappeared. 

‘Why, you’ve got a smoke-jack up there, missis,’ said he. 

‘What’s a smoke-jack ?’ said my brother hastily. 

The sweep explained. 

‘It’s a h-apparatus for roasting meat, fixed in the chimbly. 
It has little sails, like, just like a windmill, only they are laid 
flat instead of being upright. The hot air comes up from the 
fire and blows these sails round. Then there’s a cog-wheel and 
that communicates the motion to a fly-wheel. A chain passes 
round the flywheel, coming down to the grate, and turns 
the spit.’ 

‘ But where are the chains?’ 

‘Oh, they’ve been took off, I suppose. It isn’t used now.’ 

‘I didn’t know it was there,’ said our landlady. 

*Doesn’t it make a noise ?* asked my brother, with a quick 
look at me. 

‘ We don’t hear it,’ replied the landlady indifferently. 

‘Will, said my brother, ‘just run back to the bedroom, and 
listen. I believe we’ve got it. Iam going to send the boy up 
to turn the thing.’ 

I did as he requested. When I got into the room, the ghost 
was groaning in splendid form. He was going far faster than I 
had ever heard him before. 

The mystery was solved. 

During the day the current of hot air was not strong enough 
to act on the blades and set the revolving portion of the machine 
in motion. But when the great fire was made up at night, the 
force was ample. The revolving portion of a jack is raised to a 
small extent from the frame and bearing of the pivot on which it 
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revolves. Reduce the force of the current by letting the fire go 
out and the blades of the jack descend. The revolutions become 
gradually slower and slower. The pivot bearing had no lubri- 
cation, and consequently made the groaning noise. 

We kept our secret. We were the admiration of everyone 
who knew the story of the house. And for a very substantial 
reduction in the rent of a very comfortable house, we had to 
thank the Groaning Ghost. 


ARTHUR READY, 


‘Nina Pa3z3a.’ 


Ir was a maid at Midsummer-tide, 
Sing hey! for the garlands Love can twist ! 
That wandered down by the river’s side ; 
Bright are the waves by west-wind kissed ; 
She lingered there to meet her mate, 
She recked of nought for his sweet sake ; 
Alack! that dreamers e’er should wake! 
With roses red and love-in-mist. 


There came a breath of Autumn cold, 
Sing oh! for the wreath that Memory weaves ! 
It turned the poplar’s green to gold; 
So mournfully the viver grieves ; 
It chilled her heart, and numbed each limb, 
And both her aching eyes grew dim 
And weary for the want of him: 
With purples, pansies, and willow-leaves. 


Then came the cruel Winter’s blast, 
Alack ! the coronal Death twines ! 
And down that maiden sank aghast ; 
The dirge is loud in the chaunling pines ; 
Beneath the willow-boughs she lay, 
And he she waited was away 
A-kissing with an outland may : 
With rue, and fennel, and columbines. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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‘TuerE goes Mrs. Robson, old Judge Robson’s young wife, of 
Calcutta. Come along, Jack, and I’ll introduce you.’ 

The speaker was my cousin Bill Trafford, who had come down 
to Southampton with me to see me off for India, whither I was bound 
on business. Bill’s regiment had lately returned from Bengal, and 
he was on the look-out for acquaintances to whom he might pre- 
sent me, and so start me on my voyage sociably. 

It was about two o’clock on a Thursday afternoon in the days, 
not so long ago, when the P. and 0. steamers made Southampton 
their starting-place for the East. 

The old ‘ Australia’ lay alongside the quay, her decks were 
crowded with people and luggage, and amidst the motley throng 
I failed to discover the object of Bill’s remarks. 

‘She is going down below,’ he went on, and we were prepar- 
ing to push our way to the companion in pursuit, when the shore 
bell rang and I was obliged to escort Bill to the gangway and bid 
him farewell. His last words to me were: 

‘Mind you look out for Mrs. Robson. Sheis a very nice little 
woman and will amuse you. I came home in the same ship with 
her last year. People said old Robson was sending her home in 
disgrace (she’s a bit of a flirt), but it didn’t seem to affect her spirits, 
and I suppose it’s all made up now as she is going back again. 
Well, good-bye, old fellow ; I wish you a pleasant voyage.’ Left 
to myself, I soon tired of watching the low green banks of South- 
ampton Water as we glided past them, and turning my back on 
shore-going life and its interests, I plunged down below. When I 
reached the saloon it was nearly deserted; most of the passengers 
had retired to their cabins to make all * taut’ before the rolling 
billows of the open sea should upset their equilibrium. I was 
just about to follow their example when a voice calling ‘ Steward ’ 
made me pause. The cry is neither rare nor agreeably suggestive 
on board ship, but the voice struck me, fresh, clear, decided yet 
sweet. I looked round and saw, in the doorway of a cabin about 
half way down the saloon, a beautiful girl. Tall and slender, with 
short dark hair tossed about on a broad white brow, pencilled eye- 
brows, and a pair of great luminous eyes, a clear olive skin and 
fresh red lips, she stood, a picture of youth and grace, holding back 
the curtain with one slender hand. 

A steward trotted up, and they conferred together, while another 
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young lady came and looked over the shoulder of the first. I had 
only time to notice a plump little figure, a pair of child-like 
wondering blue eyes, and a delicate complexion, before she drew 
back; then the curtain fell and both girls were hidden from view. 
A stewardess stood near me; the steward came to her and said: 

‘There is some mistake about those ladies’ luggage. Who are 
they?’ 

‘Mrs. Robson, the judge’s wife, and Miss Lambert, governess in 
Lord Waring’s family. They are going out alone, and I’ve been 
asked to look after them ; so I’ll just go and see what it’s all about.’ 

The stewardess bustled off, and I congratulated myself on hav- 
ing found out Mrs. Robson so quickly. What a fine graceful 
woman, and how young to be tied to a yellow old Indian judge! 
I determined to lose no time about following Bill’s advice by 
making her acquaintance; so waylaying the steward, I slipped a coin 
into his willing palm, and requested him to keep me a place at 
dinner next the ladies he had been attending on. The ship now 
began to roll a good deal, and I began to fear that my precaution 
would be vain unless Mrs. Robson was a good sailor ; but when the 
dinner-bell rang, I was relieved to see her come out of her cabin 
looking perfectly at her ease. 

When I found myself sitting beside the beautiful grass-widow, 
I felt unusually shy; no suitable speech rose to my lips to break 
the ice gracefully and give my neighbour a good opinion of my 
wit; but as it was better to talk commonplace than give some one 
else the chance of engaging her attention, | took advantage of a 
portentous lurch of the ship to say: 

‘ You are a good sailor, I perceive.’ 

‘I never was ill in my life, I am glad to say. I love the sea,’ 
she replied, looking at me with her bright encouraging glance. 
This started us and we were soon afloat. Mrs. Robson seemed 
used to making conversation with strangers; she plunged at once 
into general topics, and did not need the links of common ac- 
quaintances to cut up into the small change of conversation. 

Once she turned to the steward: ‘Please go and ask the lady 
in my cabin if she will take anything. No. 32, Mrs. Robson’s 
cabin.’ 

I was sorry for the poor little governess, but I could not help 
selfishly rejoicing that her illness gave me the opportunity of 
making Mrs. Robson’s acquaintance without interruption. 

After dinner the ladies went into their cabins, while the things 
were cleared away, and I up on deck to smoke. The waves were 
boiling up on either side of the old ship, which with creaking 
timbers cleaved her way through them in the dusk, A slight 
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figure wrapped in a shawl came to the head of the companion, 
and stood there holding on, her hair blowing about her face. It 
was Mrs. Robson. 

‘This is brave of you,’ said I, going up to her. 

‘I felt I must have a breath of fresh air before going to sleep 
in that stuffy hole,’ she replied. 

‘Come and sit down. There are some deck chairs under the 
lee of the companion. Take my arm, I will pilot you round; the 
deck is rather slippery.’ 

She hesitated a moment, then said frankly : 

‘Thank you, you are very kind to me. I shall be glad to stay 
up a little longer,’ and took my proffered arm. 

How many things we talked about as we sat in the dark on 
the gently undulating deck, nothing disturbing us, no sound but 
the great breathing of the engines and the rushing of the waters 
as they flew by! 

The next morning the ‘ Australia’ was tossing about on the 
Bay of Biscay. When I came up about eight o’clock, the decks 
were all wet and shiny, and now and again the great white-capped 
waves came splashing over them. 

‘Hallo!’ I ejaculated, as I staggered, and, notwithstanding the 
sea-legs acquired in many a yachting cruise, nearly fell against the 
skylight. ‘We shan’t see many of the ladies on deck to-day.’ I 
was thinking of one lady in particular, and hardly had I made the 
reflection than I saw her, clinging on to the taffrail. Her tall, 
lissom figure swayed with the movement of the vessel, her hair 
blew in soft rings about her glowing cheeks, her great dark eyes 
sparkled with enjoyment. 

‘Is not this splendid ?’ she cried. 

‘ Indeed it is,’ I answered, looking at her intently. I did not 
mean quite the same thing she did, but that did not matter. 

‘ You are a born sailor.’ 

‘I have lived by the sea all the happiest time of my life. I 
am a sailor’s child,’ she said simply. 

After breakfast I had the pleasure of trying to steer Mrs. 
Robson for a deck walk ; no other ladies appeared, only a few men, 
in pilot coats with their collars turned up and shiny hats, were 
trying to strut backwards and forwards, every now and then can- 
noning against each other and flying off at tangents with muttered 
apologies. We soon gave up any attempt at locomotion, and 
wrapping ourselves in rugs and tarpaulins, passed a delightful 
morning sitting in our deck-chairs. 

The better I knew Mrs. Robson the more charming I found her ; 
so fresh and clever without a shadow of affectation, and so uncon- 
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scious of her own attractions. I had already set down Bill’s 
account of her as libellous. ‘Sent home in disgrace!’ it was 
simply impossible to connect such an idea with Mrs. Robson, and 
I wondered how Bill could have had the stupidity to repeat such 
scandal. If ever proud unconsciousness of evil was imprinted on 
a woman’s words and actions, they were surely here. Perhaps the 
very innocence of her mind led her to defy public opinion more 
than was wise in this gossip-loving world, and no doubt her hus- 
band was utterly uncongenial to her. She never even distantly 
alluded to him or to her life in India, and I was too discreet to 
start an unpleasant topic; I preferred to draw her out about her 
girlhood’s home by the sea, of which she spoke with passionate 
fondness. 

At lunch-time I escorted her to the door of her cabin, to arrange 
the splendid masses of her disordered hair. As I held the curtain 
aside for her to passin, I caught a glimpse of a pale, peevish, little 
face on a pillow, and heard a plaintive voice say: 

‘Oh! How can you walk about and be well this awful weather ? 
Oh, dear, dear! I wish I were dead.’ 

Poor little Miss Lambert! she looked hardly fit to battle with 
the world, its hardships seemed already too many for her. 

In the afternoon the weather was worse. Mrs. Robson and I sat 
in the saloon and pretended to read. The few other passengers 
who were not confined to their berths were scattered up and down 
the long table, some playing cards, some chattering, some dozing. 
No one took any notice of us. 

We discussed our books, and taking Mrs. Robson’s into my hand, 
I saw written on the title-page : 

‘Helen, from her father.’ 

She saw me looking at it, and taking the book gently from me, 
murmured : 

‘My dear father: it was his last present to me, before starting 
for the voyage from which he never came back.’ 

A tear started to her eye, and getting up she went into her 
cabin. I remained musing. Helen! I was glad to know her 
Christian name, that of Mrs. Robson somehow displeased me. I 
would not call her by it even in thought. Old Robson must be a 
brute, I felt sure. She never mentioned his name. 

Two days later we sat on deck as usual. The ship was plough- 
ing quietly through the deep blue sea, the little ripples of which 
had not power to make her huge bulk waver. The coast of 
Portugal rose boldly on our left, we could faintly distinguish the 
villas and orange groves of Cintra. There had been a little pause. 
Helen (as I now began to call her to myself) had taken up her 
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book and read a few lines, then resting her fresh young cheek on 
her slender hand, she fixed her great starlike eyes on the distant 
land. 

Presently she said: 

‘I wish we were on one of the old Greek or Phoenician ships 
sailing away into unknown seas.’ 

‘Why ?’ said I, not following her thoughts. 

‘Because I might hope that the voyage would last for years, or 
for ever. I have no reason to wish it to end.’ 

This was the first time she had alluded to her future in any way. 
I tried to draw her out a little. 

* You do not like Indian life, then ?’ 

‘I should perhaps under other circumstances, but Iam so bound, 
so tied, I am hardly allowed any liberty at all.’ 

It was then as I suspected. Old Robson was a tyrant and a 
jealous one; I felt furiously indignant, but did not dare to express 
my feelings. 

I said: * Perhaps you will find things improved.’ 

‘No—no, there is no chance of that. Don’t suppose I am 
unkindly treated ; it is only that a life of constraint is so uncongenial 
to my independent nature, and I feel it very hard to be always 
resigned. I beg your pardon,’ and her sunny smile beamed out again. 
‘Forget what I have said, I did not mean to grumble; I dare say 
most of the fault is in myself,’ 

I broke out : 

‘You area 
good for such a life.’ . 

‘Too good! Oh dearno! I am very rebellious and ungrateful. 
How many penniless girls would be thankful for such a position as 
mine!’ 

I looked at her curiously. What strange creatures women 
are! With all her pride and independence, Helen Robson was not 
above consoling herself with the reflection that she had made a 
good marriage. She was right: her position as Judge Robson’s 
wife was a fine one for the orphan of a poor naval man; but I 
wished she had not thought of that, and for the first time in talking 
to her I felt slightly jarred. 

Just then the sound of noisy chattering made us look round. 
It was little Miss Lambert who, having got over her sea-sickness, 
had made her appearance the previous evening at dinner. I gazed 
at her in amused surprise. What a change a few hours had 
worked in the pale dishevelled little person I had seen through 
the cabin doorway! Her’s was the sort of prettiness which requires 
arrangement, and sea-sickness plays terrible havoe even with the 





* I stopped, and went on quietly—‘ deal too 
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most chiselled features. Now she was trotting about the deck on 
a pair of neatly-shod little feet; her brilliant pink and white com- 
plexion and fluffy flaxen hair giving her the look ofa natty animated 
wax doll. 

‘What a metamorphosis!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Poor little thing! She was very sorry for herself the first 
day or two,’ said Helen with a smile; ‘ but she is making up for it 
now.’ 

So I perceived. She had already made acquaintance with 
several of the young men on board, and they were now surrounding 
her; the peals of laughter which came from the group showing 
that at any rate she possessed the knack of amusing her com- 
panions. 

‘Well, she may as well make the best of her time now,’ I said. 
‘For once arrived in Calcutta, she won’t have much chance, I 
expect.’ 

Helen looked a little surprised. 

‘ You know her?’ she asked. 

‘No, I only overheard someone speaking of her,’ 

‘Ah! yes,’ said she reflectively. ‘She is the sort of person 
who tells her affairs to all the world. I had the whole story in our 
cabin at night. Her prospect is, after all, no more agreeable than 
mine; to me it would be more unbearable.’ 

I looked at her with a smile. I could not imagine this 
splendid young creature leading children out walking, or teaching 
grammar out of dog’s-eared books, It would indeed be Pegasus 
harnessed to the plough. 

The following morning we were in Gibraltar Bay. The glorious 
old rock towering up before us, the African mountains looming all 
mauve and hazy beyond the belt of deep blue sea, and on one side, 
Algeciras basking in the sunlight, its white houses gleaming 
against the purple background of bare hill-side. 

I was standing looking over the side when Mrs. Robson joined 
me. 

‘Can we go on shore ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, we stop here several hours. If we start at once we shall 
have time to see something of Gibraltar.’ 

As I spoke I hailed one of the shore-boats which were approach- 
ing us in shoals, and was soon engaged in bargaining with the ill- 
looking ‘ scorpion’ who rowed it. 

‘You will come in this boat, won’t you?’ said Ito Mrs. Robson 
when the bargain was struck. 

*T should so like to, but : 

‘We will ask somé of the other ladies, if you like?’ said I, a 
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little disappointed, yet acknowledging that her hesitation was 
natural and prudent. 

Just then Miss Lambert came up to us. 

‘ How I should like to go on shore,’ she said. 

‘We are just going. Will you come with us?’ I replied. 

Miss Lambert cast a queer look at Mrs. Robson. 

‘ As chaperon ?’ she said. 

My blood rose. Impertinent little creature! What did she 
mean? I longed to say something crushing, but nothing suitable 
coming into my head at the moment, I contented myself with 
hoping that Lady Waring was a stern disciplinarian who would 
repress all ill-timed levity on the part of her governess by severe 
measures. 

A young artillery officer, quartered at Gibraltar, one of Miss 
Lambert’s friends of the day before, joined our party, and in a 
short time we were all in the narrow stony streets of the town. 
Miss Lambert immediately walked on ahead with her ‘ gunner,’ 
calling back to us to meet her at the Ragged Staff at three o’clock, 
and we saw them jump into one of the rickety little carriages 
which, with their flimsy curtains of striped print, look like dimi- 
nutive four-post beds on wheels, and drive rattling away. Certainly 
she was a young lady who knew how to look after herself, we need 
not trouble ourselves about her. 

¢ What shall we do?’ I asked my companion. 

‘I should so like to see the rock galleries,’ she replied. 

So we climbed up endless steps to the old Moorish castle, 
where a stolid artillery-man took us incharge. He led us through 
long passages cut in the solid rock, up flights and flights of steps, 
in and out, a perfect labyrinth honeycombing the face of the 
precipice. The path was often rugged and dark, and I took 
Helen’s little hand in mine to help her along. I fancied it 
trembled. 

At last we reached St. George’s Hall, a great rock chamber, in 
which we felt as if in some vast underground dungeon, until going 
to the aperture through which the daylight dimly illuminated its 
massive vaults, we suddenly saw stretched before us a vast pano- 
rama of sea and sky, and the long coast-line of Spain, backed by 
the distant Ronda mountains, 

‘This is like fairy-land,’ said Helen, drawing a long breath. 

‘You can climb out of this opening, if the lady isn’t afraid,’ 
said our guide. ‘The rock falls sheer away from the ledge below, 
and you look right down a thousand feet, on to the neutral ground 
and North Front. The people and houses below you look like 
toys.’ 
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Helen was enchanted with the idea, and we prepared to get 
through the aperture. I scrambled out first, and then the old 
gunner helped Helen up, and there she stood above me framed in 
the rude outline of the rocky opening. 

‘ Now jump,’ I cried, holding up my hands to meet hers. She 
obeyed, but by ill-luck her dress caught on a projection of the 
rock and baulked her. Instead of landing clear, she gave a stumble 
and almost fell forward. There was nothing but a fringe of ragged 
bushes between us and the fearful precipice. I threw my arm 
round her waist and for an instant we swayed together towards the 
abyss. She closely pressed to my side, her cheek almost against 
mine. It was but a second ; we recovered our equilibrium directly, 
and stood side by side looking down into the depths below us. 

It had been but a second, but that second was enough. 
Enough ? it was too much. I had held her in my arms and a 
thousand tumultuous feelings sprang up within me. 

We climbed back into the Hall. Helen avoided looking at 
me, and we retraced our steps almost in silence. I wonder whether 
the old soldier noticed the change in our behaviour. I hardly re- 
member anything of that walk back, I was so overwhelmed by the 
discovery that I was in love with Judge Robson’s wife. 

It was useless trying to deceive myself, and grimly I laughed 
as I made the admission. To think that I, sensible hard-headed 
man of the world, should give in so easily! I had embarked in 
the flirtation with so light a heart, to while away the tedium of a 
voyage. And what was the result? In six days I was completely 
taken captive. Truly six days at sea may count as six weeks or 
even six months ashore, but—a married woman too! My case was 
desperate. Helen was a woman that any man might be proud of 
loving, were she free; but she was not—there was the abyss. 

These thoughts tore through my brain as I paced the deck that 
night alone. For the first time since our departure, Helen re- 
mained invisible. I longed, yet dreaded, to see her again. 

A busy demon was whispering in my ear. He told me that 
she shared my passion; that our fate was decided for us whether 
we would or no; that we had a clear three weeks before her 
husband could come to claim her; he urged me to make the most 
of the time, too short already, which remained tous. As I thought 
of old Robson I ground my teeth and stamped with rage. To 
think that I should meet the only woman who evc« had, or ever 
would realise my ideal, and meet her too late! 

Judge Robson’s wife ! 

Far into the night I paced the deck, a prey to this inward 
conflict ; but at last I won the victory over my worse self, and the 
H 
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tempting demon fled. I made up my mind to leave the ship at 
Malta, and after that—happen what would. I could look no 
further. Business, friends, everything else must be sacrificed. 
Never would I be the cause of Helen’s ruin; the thought was a 
desecration. 

The next morning I came on deck, after a sleepless night, 
excited and wretched, wishing, yet dreading, the first sight of 
Helen. 

The first person I saw was Miss Lambert, looking as usual very 
trim, pert, and provoking. 

‘Here we are, all surrounded by the horrid old sea again,’ she 
said. ‘How I did long to get left behind at Gib. If I could do 
as I please I would not go a yard farther.’ 

‘You like Gibraltar?’ said I, for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

‘It is better than India, anyhow. I am in no hurry to get 
there, I can tell you. I hada jolly day on shore. We drove out 
to Europa, and on our way back we had tea at the artillery mess, 
But you don’t look as if you had enjoyed it much. Did you spend 
your time quarrelling? My cabin companion has come back 
looking as glum as you do.’ 

I felt thoroughly exasperated. This girl might do Mrs. Robson 
no end of harm with her thoughtless chatter. What business was 
it of hers how Helen looked ? 

I answered very stiffly : 

‘Mrs. Robson is no doubt overtired with the expedition yester- 
day ; as for my having anything to do with her being in low spirits, 
such a supposition is quite uncalled for.’ 

‘Mrs. Robson is not in the least tired with her expedition,’ said 
the provoking little creature, slightly mimicking my lofty man- 
ner. ‘And you are vastly mistaken,’ she went on boldly, ‘if you 
imagine your humours can have the slightest effect on her.’ 

I gazed on my tormentor quite astounded by so much assur- 
ance. 

‘I beg your pardon. I was not aware you were entitled to 
answer for Mrs. Robson’s sentiments.’ 

For all reply to this speech, this incomprehensible little person 
leaned back against the bulwarks and burst into peals of laughter. 
No doubt my face was ludicrous enough as I stood looking at her, 
lost in amazement and disgust, for each time she raised her eyes 
and began to speak she went off into a fresh fit of inextinguish- 
able laughter. I was just about to march off to choke down my 
offended dignity in private, leaving her to get over her amusement 
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by herself, when the cause of our misunderstanding came on deck. 
My companion sprang forward. 

‘Dear Miss Lambert, have the goodness to explain to this 
lunatic who we are. I really can’t, he makes me laugh so. He is 
furious because I persist in answering for my own state of mind, 
and has been talking the greatest nonsense.’ 

All became clear to me with a flash, and I saw what an idiot I 
had made of myself. I had been at cross purposes with Helen all 
the time, and had only my own denseness to thank for the fix I 
was in. 

I quickly resolved to throw myself on the mercy of my tor- 
mentor, and casting an imploring glance at her, I said, ‘ Have pity 
on me, Mrs. Robson; I have made a dreadful fool of myself, but 
don’t hold me up to ridicule before the whole ship.’ 

The little woman was as good-natured as feather-brained, and 
answered promptly : 

‘Don’t be afraid of me. I won’t tell of you, if you can suc- 
ceed in explaining your conduct to the satisfaction of this young 
lady. I shall leave you now to make all straight with her.’ 

And giving mean expressive look, the kind-hearted little grass- 
widow left us. 

My explanations were soon made, to the mutual satisfaction of 
Helen and myself. We then sought out Mrs. Robson, to confide 
to her the results of our interview. She entered into our projects 
with characteristic lightness of heart, and instantly invited Helen 
to stay at her house in Calcutta. 

The details of our future proceedings would be tedious. It is 
hardly necessary to say that I did not leave the ship at Malta, and 
that Lady Waring had to look out for another governess. 


MARY LOVETT CAMERON, 
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An Fndian Storm. 


CuartTer I. 
THE UNEXPECTED OUTBURST. 


¢ MABEL,’ said Major Didcot to his niece, as they were having lunch 
together in the dining-room of Linscombe Grange on a fine morn- 
ing in the middle of July, ‘I hear that, during my absence in 
London, a strange gentleman has met you in the park several times 
during the last day or two, and that you have been taking long 
walks alone with him. Is that so?’ 

The young lady started on hearing this abrupt question. Her 
uncle had up to this point maintained a continued silence during 
the progress of the meal, and her thoughts were deeply occupied 
with pleasant reflections regarding the very person he referred to. 
She blushed a deep crimson, and fixing her brown eyes full upon 
the questioner’s face, asked : 

‘Who told you that ?’ 

‘The question as to who told me is nothing whatever to do 
with the matter,’ answered the Major testily, giving the handle of 
his fork a rap on the table as he spoke. ‘ With your ordinary 
occupations I do not want to interfere; but marriage, or any pros- 
pect of it, is quite another matter. While you are under my 
charge, I cannot allow you to receive such attentions from a stranger 
until I know who he is, and what he is.’ 

Major Didcot was a bachelor. He had retired from a long and 
active service in India about two years before his introduction to 
the reader. Then he returned to this country, like many of his 
warlike brethren who have survived that grilling climate, with a 
short stout figure, a purple-red countenance, and no perceptible 
neck. His liver had dwindled away toa shred and his lower limbs 
were gouty. He was moreover an extremely irritable personage 
and liable to break out into violent storms of passion on the least 
provocation. 

Mabel, who was a prepossessing girl of about nineteen years 
of age, was his brother’s only child. She had lost both parents in 
India, and had been placed under the guardianship of her uncle, 
who had brought her to England with him when he had retired 
from the service. 

The old bachelor’s feelings regarding the duties of a guardian 
were in a very dormant state on all matters with the one exception 
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of matrimony. On that point he never lost an opportunity of 
asserting his right to choose, refuse, or consent to, a husband for 
Mabel if the time should come during her minority. The very 
idea of the young lady entering into any engagement without first 
consulting him roused his ire in a moment. 

He had only returned from London that morning, and had not 
been in the house two hours. Mabel therefore hardly expected to 
be cross-questioned quite so soon, and the suddenness of the attack 
unnerved her. 

It was with a tearful face that she answered : 

‘You need not be angry with me, uncle; I am sure he isa 
thorough gentleman, and I know you will be glad to see him 
here.’ 

The sight of a woman’s tears has soothed many a savage breast. 
The Major softened his voice, and the fierceness of his countenance 
somewhat abated as he answered : 

‘I dare say, my dear, he is a most estimable person, and I hope 
I may shortly have an opportunity of proving it. But I should 
very much like to know his name.’ 

After this kindly reply Mabel’s face brightened up. With the 
air of one who plays a trump card, she said: 

‘His name is Robert Drayton!’ 

The effect of her answer was something akin to that of a red- 
hot cinder in a powder magazine. 

Her uncle dropped his knife and fork and stood up with a 
sudden start. His complexion deepened almost to a purple tint, 
and the veins on his forehead began to swell in a most alarming 
manner. 

The young lady, though accustomed to such exhibitions of 
temper, now became really frightened. She hastily rose from the 
table and retreated across the room. 

‘Eh? eh?’ he gasped. ‘Who did you say? Robert Drayton! 
What? From Chadfield?’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’ she faltered, as her hand was upon the door ; 
‘he is coming to call on you this afternoon, and then 

‘Coming to see me!’ he roared. ‘The impudent scoundrel! 
If he shows himself in sight of this place I'll have him horse- 
whipped! What is more, [ forbid you to leave this house to-day, 
or to have any further communication of any kind with him.’ 

Then he gave the bell such a ring! Moreover, he kept on 
pulling away at it long after Mabel had safely reached her room 
upstairs and locked the door. 

When the Major was in one of his ‘tantrums,’ as the servants 
called them, they always knew the fact by his persistent operations 
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with the bell-rope, which never ceased until someone went into the 
room and answered the summons. 

When this signal was heard, there was at once a rushing about, 
the premises to find ‘Barker.’ This individual was the Major’s 
personal attendant. He had been in India with him, and was his 
constant companion when he travelled in this country. What was 
still more to his credit, was the fact that he was the only person 
who, without a murmur, fearlessly faced the master of the house 
when his fits of temper were upon him. 

He was possessed of a solemn face and a stolid disposition that 
was never known to be disturbed. If his master swore at him or 
called him fearful names, he simply answered, ‘ Yes, sir,’ in the 
same mild voice he used when asked to poke the fire or pull the 
blinds down. However violent the outburst he was called upon to 
witness he met it with a cold and blind indifference. Asa natural 
consequence of this conduct his presence always had a very chilling 
effect upon his master’s heated feelings, and his rage rapidly cooled 
down before it. 

When he arrived in the dining-room on this particular morn- 
ing, he found the old officer standing facing the window and shaking 
his clenched right hand vehemently at imaginary enemies in the 
park. He held the bell-rope at the full stretch of his left arm 
and was still savagely pulling at it. 

darker rearranged the cushions in the easy chair and then 
said : 

‘ All ready, if you like to sit down, sir.’ 

The Major turned sharply round and glared at the speaker, but 

sarker saw it not. He was quietly and unconcernedly packing 
up the plates and dishes that were upon the table. His master 
looked fiercely at him for a few minutes in the hope that he might 
drop a knife or do something to lay himself open to attack. But 
no; the attendant was used to such crises, and worked quietly and 
with befitting caution. Then the Major threw himself into his 
chair and, after some incoherent growlings, asked : 

‘ Have you ever thrashed anyone with a horsewhip ?’ 

‘Not in this country, sir.’ 

‘ Well, I may want you to try your hand at it soon.’ 

‘ Very good, sir,’ answered Barker in a cheerful voice. 

‘Do you know who that fellow is that has been walking about 
with Mabel ?’ 

* No, I don’t, sir.’ 

‘ You saw that scoundrel in the trap this morning, who tried 
to run into my dog-cart as we were driving from the station, and 
shook his fist in my face and swore at me?’ 
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‘Yes, sir; you mean Colonel Drayton of Chadfield Park, who 
was sold up in the beginning of the year.’ 

‘ That’s quite right,’ said the Major. ‘Twenty years ago, when 
he was a young lieutenant and the terror of the neighbourhood, I 
and my brother had occasion to give him a thrashing for reasons 
in connection with Mabel’s poor mother, and he has never forgotten 
it. This morning’s insult was bad enough, but I find that his son, 
who has a worse character than his father ever had, has actually 
had the impudence to come here in my absence and make the 
acquaintance of my niece. Ah! If I only had some of my young 
blood in me again, and had that fellow out in Booliwalla—-~ 

Here followed a series of deep-muttered threats, and oaths which 
were very terrible indeed, and from which the reader shall be spared. 

‘I have heard that young Bob Drayton was a bad ’un,’ said 
Barker, when his master had quieted down a bit. 

‘It must be five years ago since I saw him,’ was the answer. 
‘Someone told me he had gone to Australia for good. I wish 
he had, confound him! At any rate, this business with Mabel 
must be stopped, and I have forbidden her to leave the house 
to-day.’ 

‘ Have you, sir?’ said the servant, who happened to be looking 
out through the window. ‘ Why, she is running down the avenue 
now !’ 

This remark brought Major Dideot to his feet and to the 
casement, with another outburst of excited feelings. 

Yes; there she was, hurrying away towards the park gates, 
tying the strings of her hat as she ran. At any other time her 
uncle would have expressed his admiration at the pretty graceful 
figure flitting away amongst the trees. But notnow! He turned 
to Barker, who was close beside him and, as if addressing his 
chosen regiment once more on the parade ground at Booliwalla, 
shouted : 

‘Get the dog-cart out at once! Send one of the boys down 
to the gate to see which way she is going! We will soon see if I 
am to be defied in this way in my own house.’ 


Cuarter II. 
‘First rise after low 
Foretells a stronger blow.’ 

Anourt a mile to the south-west of Linscombe Grange, in the 
midst of the valley at the foot of the chalk downs, there was a 
swift-flowing narrow river teeming with fish and water-fowl. It 
had afforded many a good day’s fishing and shooting to the Major 
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and his friends. A good stretch of it flowed across his property, 
and he could therefore enjoy it to the full when he chose to do so. 
Its banks were bordered with trees that overhung a narrow path 
running along one side of the stream, and made it a delightful 
strolling place on a hot summer afternoon. 

About an hour after Mabel had fled away before the gaze of 
her infuriated uncle, she and Robert Drayton were sitting together 
on a time-worn seat by the river side. 

Her hat was swinging in her hands by the strings, and her face 
was heated and flushed. She had hurried some distance along the 
road towards Chadfield to meet him as he came to make his 
promised call at the Grange. She was afraid her uncle might 
perhaps put his terrible threats into execution if means were not 
taken to warn his victim. After their meeting they walked across 
the fields and along the river bank to Mabel’s favourite seat by 
the water side. This had been a pleasant resting place in several 
of their previous rambles. 

Robert Drayton was a tall handsome young man, with a dark 
sunburnt face that told a tale of much exposure in a tropical 
climate. His firm and upright walk and a certain stiffness in his 
figure also showed pretty plainly that he had undergone some 
military training. He was resting his elbow on his knee, his face 
upon his hand, and was gazing admiringly into Mabel’s pretty but 
heated countenance. 

She began to fan herself with her hat and said laughing: 

‘It’s all very well for uncle to say he enjoys the heat, but as 
for poor me, I am afraid I shall never be hardened enough to 
confess that.’ 

‘What an old griffin this uncle of yours must be, Miss Didcot ; 
I was warned that I should meet a short-tempered gentleman, but 
after what you have just told me I fear he will surpass my expec- 
tations.’ 

‘Perhaps he will, she answered, her eyes twinkling merrily. 
‘ That is if he happens to have an attack of the gout at the time, 
and is throwing the cups and saucers at Barker.’ 

‘I sincerely hope you are never present on such occasions,’ said 
Mr. Drayton anxiously. 

‘Not when he is as bad as that, you may be sure. No, he has 
his meals in his own room then.’ 

‘That servant of his must be pretty well case-hardened, I 
should think,’ said he smiling. 

‘ Well, he ought to be,’ answered Mabel. ‘ He has had fifteen 
years of it.’ 

‘I am beginning to wonder,’ said the young man after a short 
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pause, * what is going to happen to you when you go back, after 
breaking out of bounds like this. If there is any danger of your 
uncle throwing handy missiles at you, I shall see you home and be 
present at your reception.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mabel very decidedly, ‘ you must not come near 
the house to-day. I dare say this evening, when he has got over 
ita bit, I shall be able to explain matters to him. When he is in 
such a rage as he was this morning he will not listen to anything. 
He always has a siesta from two until five, and I shall be back 
before he wakes up.’ 

‘If you do, that will be all right; still I think it would have 
been much better if I had called and settled the matter at 
once.’ 

A slight splashing in the water made him turn his head ; stand- 
ing up, he stepped forward to see what it was. ‘ Hallo!’ said he, 
‘ who are these two men coming down stream in the punt? They 
seem in a violent hurry.’ 

Mabel sprang to her feet and stood by his side. 

‘Good gracious!’ she exclaimed. ‘It is uncle and Barker!’ 


The Major, accompanied by Barker and a juvenile footman, 
arrayed in the usual tight-fitting costume bristling with buttons, 
drove furiously out of the park gates about twenty minutes after 
he had commanded the vehicle to be prepared. 

They proceeded towards Chadfield to a point where the road 
passed over high ground and afforded a good view over the valley 
and the river. The horse was walking up the steep slope, when 
the boy, who was sitting on the seat behind, with his back to the 
other occupants of the vehicle, shouted : 

‘There they go! I see ’em!’ 

‘Where?’ asked the Major, standing up on the seat in an 
instant and looking over the horse’s head. 

‘Right over there; down by that clump of poplars. There 
they go! Just by Wright’s barn!’ answered the boy, eagerly 
pointing with his finger across the fields towards the banks of the 
stream. 

The Major turned round, shaded his eyes from the glare of the 
sun and gazed intently for a minute or two. Then he growled 
ont something which was certainly not the best of wishes for the 
welfare of the young couple, and asked : 

‘Do you think that is Mabel, Barker ?’ 

‘Yes, I am sure of it.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so before, then?’ asked his master in a 
sharp angry tone. 
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The servant made no answer to this question, but told the boy 
to get down and chain the wheel. Then he said: 

‘Going for a walk along the river bank, sir.’ 

‘Who is ?’ 

‘They are.’ 

The old officer ground his teeth as he looked at the solemn 
countenance of his attendant. 

‘What is to be done now ?’ he asked savagely. ‘ We can’t get 
the dog-cart down there.’ 

‘ Better sit down and we'll think it over, sir.’ 

‘Sit down be hanged!’ roared the Major, as he stamped his 
foot with rage on the cushioned seat. The next moment he did 
sit down, however, with a vehement jerk that made the vehicle 
dance up and down onits springs. He shouted to the boy to 
take the chain off again, and away they went tearing along the 
road back towards Linscombe, the poor little forgotten footman 
having to scamper after them in the dust until they reached the 
hottom of the hill. Even then, he only succeeded in climbing up 
to his seat after being dragged along in the road for some dis- 
tance. 

They soon took a sharp turn to the left, and after a few minutes’ 
driving pulled up on the crown of a bridge that spanned the river 
and gave them a good view along the stream. 

There were the happy couple, in the dim distance, walking 
leisurely away from their pursuers along the towing path. 

The Major stood up again, and watched them disappear round 
a bend in the river with a flushed and angry face. What was he 
to do? His gout was too bad to allow him to walk any distance 
more than a dozen yards. The road did not approach the stream 
again for some six or eight miles, so that driving after them was 
out of the question. 

‘Defeated by a woman!’ he growled. ‘ By Jove, it’s too bad. 
If she was alone I shouldn’t care. It is the other party I want to 
speak my mindto. Barker, whatamItodo? Why on earth don’t 
you suggest something instead of sitting there like an old wooden 
idol ?’ 

‘ Borrow Farmer Wright’s punt,’ answered the servant. 

‘By George! The very thing!’ exclaimed the Major, scrambling 
down into the road. ‘Come along, we will go and see him about it. 
Sam, draw the dog-cart up to the bridge and wait till we come 
back.’ 
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Cuapter IIT. 
‘SHORT NOTICE SOON PAST.’ 


Manet and Mr. Drayton stood side by side, watching the punt 
as it came rapidly towards them. 

‘I suppose that is Major Didcot standing at this end of the 
craft,’ said Robert. ‘He certainly looks very fierce. Howdo you 
do, sir?’ he continued, smiling sarcastically and raising his hat at 
the same time. 

‘Oh! Mr. Drayton,’ said Mabel with an anxious voice, and 
putting her two hands upon his armas if to drag him from the spot. 
‘Don’t do that! Let us go back across the fields.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ answered the young man, standing proudly 
erect, § put your arm into mine. There; that is right. Now do 
not be afraid; I have been under fire before to-day, and am not 
going to retreat just yet.’ 

So they stood together and waited. By this time the punt 
was only a few yards away. Both its occupants were forcing it 
along with the usual punt poles, and being a small and light craft 
it travelled quickly. ‘The Major had seen Drayton raise his hat, 
though he did not hear the remark that accompanied the action. 
Now as he drew nearer and saw a smile upon the young man’s 
face, his niece leaning on his arm, and the complacent manner in 
which they waited his approach, his blood boiled within him! That 
Mr. Drayton’s offences should be crowned by such acts of brazen 
impertinence was too much! Far too much indeed for a person of 
his fiery temperament. 

He gave his pole a furious dig into the bottom of the river; 
partly with the intention of finishing his work at one stroke, and 
partly as arelief to his overcharged feelings. Alas! It stuck 
among the weeds! He clung to it! The punt gave a twist. 
Barker, before he could stop himself, gave just another little push 
with his pole. The next instant he fell into the bottom of the 
boat, and his master was sprawling on his hands and knees in the 
shallow water at the edge of the stream, right at Mabel’s feet. 

She gave a loud scream and started back, while Drayton, with 
the instinct of a gentleman, stepped forward to assist the Major. 
But the mortified and hot-tempered old officer raised himself on 
one knee, and imperiously motioned him away, and said: 

‘I do not require your assistance, sir; my servant can do what 
is necessary.’ 

The young man’s face burnt like a fire, and biting his lip he 
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rejoined Mabel, who was now standing aside under the trees. The 
next moment Barker was on shore and assisting his master to dry 
land. 

The servant looked at the Major’s muddy and soddened condi- 
tion, and the fragments of weed clinging in variegated patterns 
over a good portion of his light-coloured summer suit. He sighed 
heavily as he thought of the brushing room at Linscombe Grange 
and the work in store for him, and said : 

‘ Better come home at once, hadn’t you, sir ?’ 

‘Never!’ was the loud and indignant answer, spoken in a 
voice, and with an action of the right hand, worthy of Irving’s 
best efforts. ‘Never! until I have settled with that rascal over 
there.’ 

Shrugging his shoulders, Barker stood on one side while his 
master strutted towards the young couple. 

‘Is your name Robert Drayton?’ he asked. 

Mabel’s companion signified assent. 

‘What do you mean by enticing my niece from her home in 
this way ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Drayton, raising his hat 
politely ; ‘ but I think you are labouring under a mistake.’ 

‘Mistake! What! when I see the very evidence before me. 
Do you take me for a fool ?’ 

Drayton smiled and did not answer that question, but said: 

‘It is Miss Didcot’s own free will that has brought her here 
to-day.’ 

‘I refuse to believe it,’ answered the Major in an angry voice. 
* When I met your father this morning the sight of him brought 
back old recollections which make me tell you to your face that I 
believe you're a F 

‘You saw my father this morning ?’ interrupted the young man. 
‘ That’s a strange thing! when I last heard of him he said nothing 
about coming to England.’ 

‘ Coming to England,’ echoed the Major with a snort, which he 
meant to bea scornful laugh, but it was more like the other thing. 
‘IT should think he would hardly show his face here again if he 
once got clear away.’ 

‘I said good-bye to him in Lucknow six weeks ago,’ said Drayton 
quietly, looking his questioner straight in the face. 

‘Lucknow!’ ejaculated the other; ‘why, what an abomin- 
able——’ 

‘ By-the-by,’ continued the young man, putting his hand into 
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Major Didcot took the envelope, which was addressed to him, 
and scrutinised it all over. He hesitated a moment as if inclined 
to carry on the warfare a little longer, but instead, broke the seal. 
The letter was headed, ‘ Lucknow, May 20, 188-.’ He hurriedly 
turned it over, and looked at the signature. ‘ Thomas Drayton.’ 
Ther the Major drew a long breath and gave vent to one of his 
choice expressions indicative of surprise. Stepping aside, he sat 
down on the rustic seat before mentioned and began to read. 

‘My dear Sir,—I have just come across a letter of yours dated 
some eighteen months ago, which I fear was never answered. My 
son Robert, who brings this to you, has instructions to apologise 
for me in his best style. This I know he will do effectually and 
well. You will be glad to hear that I retire from service this year 
and am coming to settle down, if all goes right, close alongside 
my old comrade. Chadfield Park which joins your property is for 
sale, and I am negotiating for the purchase. Robert, whom by- 
the-by, I do not think you have seen since he was ten or twelve 
years old, is coming to England for a holiday, and is to look at the 
place and settle the business. I hear, strangely enough, that its 
late owner is a namesake of mine with a very indifferent character. 
However, I am in no way connected with the late occupier, so that 
does not matter.’ 

The Major read on to the end of the letter, then turned it over 
and over in his fingers and stared intently at the ground in front 
of him. It was evident he had made a grievous mistake, but the 
public acknowledgment of it stuck in his throat and rebelled 
against an open avowal. He felt compelled to say something; so, 
rising to his feet, he asked Mr. Drayton : 

‘ Are you aware of the contents of this letter?’ 

‘No,’ answered the young man; ‘ but I believe it gives the 
reason of my visit amongst other things.’ 

‘Yes, it does, The fact is, I have mistaken you for some one 
else. I was misled by hearing that you came from Chadfield.’ 

‘Yes, I am staying at the ‘“‘ New Inn” there.’ 

‘Ah! If you had written telling me of your arrival much of 
this unpleasant business might have been prevented,’ said the 
Major. 

‘Oh! uncle,’ interposed Mabel, ‘it was my fault. You said 
you might be home any day this week, and I wanted to surprise 
you. Besides, Mr. Drayton is an old friend of mine. I often used 
to see him when I lived with father in Lucknow.’ 

‘Bah! You women are always doing silly tricks of some kind. 
Why didn’t you explain that to me this morning?’ 

It was a critical moment, for he was working himself into a 
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temper again; but the young lady was quick-witted and devised an 
excellent remedy. She stepped quickly forward, and putting her 
arms about his neck, kissed him and answered: ‘ Because you 
didn’t give me a chance, uncle dear; you know you did not.’ 

This undeniable statement, combined with the action that 
accompanied it, took the old officer by surprise and overcame him. 

‘God bless the girl!’ he ejaculated. ‘Mind, my dear, you are 
getting your dress all over mud from my coat. There, there, we 
will say no more about it. Mr. Drayton, give me your hand. I 
beg your pardon, sir, and I am sorry I did not say it before. You 
will please consider the Grange your home as long as you like to 
make it so; and I think the sooner we get there the better for all 
of us.’ 

So the storm, thanks to Mabel’s prompt action, passed rapidly 
away and there was a great calm. A few hours afterwards, when 
they were chatting pleasantly together in the drawing-room at 
Linscombe Grange, it seemed impossible for a spark of enmity to 
have ever existed between them. The servants, who are well 
qualified to speak on the point, say that the events of that day 
did the Major a ‘ world o’ good,’ and let us hope they are right. 

Several months have now passed away, and General Drayton 
has taken up his residence at Chadfield Park. When his son 
Robert gets his next leave of absence and comes to England, let us 
hope at no very distant date, there is every prospect of him and 


Mabel becoming man and wife. 
CHARLES HINE. 
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A Combeshire Heroine. 
I. 


‘Wuata beastly country!’ The country was Combeshire ; the scene 
(or as much of it as the mist and rain allowed to be visible) con- 
sisted of bare mountains, their tops veiled in mist ; a bleak, sedgy 
common on each side of the road, along which stumbled and 
splashed Perey Walrond, the speaker. The time was 5 P.M. in late 
October, and it was raining as it only can rain in Combeshire. 
Percy was very wet, and very cross. He had fished all day with- 
out a rise ; he had lost his way; his pipe had gone out, and he had 
no matches. Hence his classical language concerning Combeshire. 

The large shape of a man loomed through the mist. ‘ Good- 
night,’ said a cheery voice; ‘is that Jones of the Bychan?’ ‘No,’ 
quoth Percy, glumly. ‘I beg a thousand pardons,’ returned the 
voice. Explanation followed. How Percy was walking in the 
opposite direction to the little town of Aberasyn, his destination 
for the night ; how Aberasyn was thirteen miles distant ; how ‘the 
way was long, the wind was cold,’ &e.; how Combeshire folk are 
noted for their hospitality ; how, in short, he could not do better 
than accept the invitation of the Rev. Powel Rhys, and ‘ come on 
in’ for the night to Llanllwynog Rectory. 

These details occupied half a mile more of the road, the rain 
beating monotonous time to the conversation. A turn to the 
right, a short avenue of beeches, and a long low stone house stood 
before them, warmth and comfort beaming from its windows. 

Percy Walrond was very much like other people, indifferently 
good-looking, rather more than indifferently well educated. His 
father, a barrister in good practice, had left him a fair fortune. 
The sight of his father’s unremitting toil had given Percy a strong 
distaste for hard work. So he found himself, at two-and-thirty, 
with sufficient brains to make him dissatisfied with the ‘good’ 
society in which his independent means had landed him, and his in- 
sufficient energy to rise above the tone and requirements of that 
society. He was disgusted with the brainlessness and want of 
energy of his club-fellows: but he was too lazy to use his own in- 
tellect, or to exert himself in the least degree. He had fled in 
disgust from the vapidity of a country-house in the Highlands, 
and had come down to Combeshire for the late salmon-fishing. 

A few minutes transformed Percy the damp and cross into Perey 
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the dry and comfortable, ‘rigged up’ in a shooting suit of his 
host. Ina cosy, low-roofed drawing-room, the two men awaited 
tea. The Reverend Powel Rhys was a member of an ancient 
Combeshire house, who owned broad acres (now sadly dwindled) 
and exercised patriarchal sway centuries before such mushrooms 
as Norman conquerors were thought of. He was a Combeshire 
man born and bred ; and in the Combeshire living, which he had 
held for forty years, he would probably die. A gentleman to the 
backbone, a deep theological scholar, smashing unwary disputants 
at the infrequent clerical meetings with Patristic thunderbolts, 
an omnivorous reader, a keen sportsman, and a diligent parish 
priest. He was a thorough man of the people, talked broad 
Combeshire, said ‘come on in,’ called honest people ‘ tidy’ and 
foolish ones ‘simple,’ and, when about to leave a friend’s house, 
declared his intention of ‘ going from there.’ For appearance, he 
had a great rugged frame, long yellowish-grey hair, and keen 
grey eyes, the left one always partly closed, as if over the hammer 
of a gun. Percy sat before the blazing fire, half joining in, half 
listening to, his host’s desultory talk—the war in the Balkans, 
disestablishment, the Australian cricketers, and, above all, salmon 
and salmon-fishing—when there appeared tea, and the tea-maker. 
He was not prepared for womankind, and started up, painfully 
conscious of his incongruous ‘rig.’ 

‘ My daughter Gwladys,’ said the Rector. ¢ Mr, 
me, I never asked your name !’ 

‘ Walrond.’ 

‘ Any relation to John Walrond, of the Home Circuit ?’ 

‘ He was my father: he died ten years ago.’ 

‘Ah! I thought I had lost sight of him. We were at Christ- 
church together in never mind when, more years ago than I 
like to count.’ 

The introduction over, Percy drank his tea and furtively sur- 
veyed his hostess. Gwladys Rhys was twenty, her father’s only 
child; and he had been a widower from her birth. She was a 
personal contrast to him, a thorough brunette, with delicate 
aquiline features (her nose, her father declared, was the image of 
dear old Gladstone’s), crisp, black hair curling over a low, broad 
forehead, brown eyes, penetrating rather than dreamy; a trim 
little figure, well set off by a tight-fitting blue serge dress. A 
masterful young person was Gwladys Rhys. Her ruling idea was 
that everyone should do something, and, in most cases, that she, 
Gwladys Rhys, was the person to make them do it. Not that the 
child was a bully in petticoats. But the example of her father, 
who, though a simple country parson, had learning enough to stock 
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a Regius Professor, and character which not even Liberationist 
calumny could assail (save in the matter of field-sports), had 
taught her that life, except for the worker, was a poor business. 
So, in her little sphere, Gwladys worked, and made others work 
too. She ‘trained’ the little choir, till the basses sang falsetto 
from nervousness. She inculcated Church principles into her 
father’s flock, till the hair of the Baptist preacher (they are 
mostly ‘ particular’ Baptists in Combeshire) stood on end at her 
‘Popishness.’ She worshipped the memory of the late Mr. Car- 
lyle, and would declaim whole passages of ‘Sartor Resartus’ in 
her ringing voice, with ever so slight a Combeshire accent. 
She could even understand Mr. Browning’s poems. Such was 
Gwladys Rhys, a pure, warm-hearted, impulsive girl, needing 
perhaps such discretionary checks as a mother’s influence would 
give; but with all the currents in her young nature setting 
strongly in the direction of truth and right. 

The evening passed quietly. Gwladys sang, ina rich contralto 
voice, old Combeshire bailads ; not in the original, for ‘the Welsh’ 
has long died out of Combeshire. And she played symphonies of 
Haydn, and sonatas of Beethoven, bringing such power and depth 
out of the little piano, that Percy, accustomed only to music of 
the professional and unsympathetic sort, lay back in his chair 
and looked very hard at the ceiling, while the Rector beat massive 
time with his large slippered foot. 

When Gwladys retired, ‘Come, Walrond,’ said her father, ‘ shall 
we “pipe all hands to bed, eh?”’ So saying, he led the way to 
his ‘den.’ A wonderful chamber, crammed with books; books 
everywhere—they had overflowed from the shelves to the floor, 
the tables, the window-seat. Such of the room as was not book- 
occupied bespoke the varied nature of the man—a fox’s mask, the 
grinning head of an otter, a stuffed salmon. ‘ Forty-three pounds, 
sir! My little girl hooked him, and I landed him, after playing 
him,’ &e. &c.—we know how an old fisherman can ‘run on.’ On 
a great folio of St. Augustine sat, purring lustily, little ‘Jim, a 
small rusty-brown kitten, with a huge tail and ruff, youngest of a 
race of ‘ Combeshire fluffies.” Pipes, a modicum of grog, and bed. 

What Percy saw from his bedroom window the next morning 
determined him (so, at least, he said) that Combeshire was not 
so ‘beastly’ after all. A smiling valley, lit up by the pale 
October sunshine, the great Gwy, in which he had fished the day 
before, winding below the house. Beyond, a mountain (called in 
Combeshire a ‘ bank’) rising sheer seven hundred feet, bare, ex- 
cept for patches of fern, now turning a deep russet. The whole 
lying still and peaceful; with Gwladys, trimming the late 
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herbaceous plants after the storm. Certainly it was not fair to 
call Combeshire ‘ beastly.’ 

Percy’s host would not hear of his leaving. ‘ You can fish as 
well here as at Aberasyn, and the “ Rhys Arms” is as good a public 
as the “ Blue Peewit,” eh ?’ 

So a dog-cart fetched Percy’s ‘traps,’ and he stayed with his 
new friends until the salmon-fishing had come to an end—and 
then he stayed on. Shooting at Llanllwynog there was none, 
except an occasional snipe or a hill-hare (Percy learned with 
horror that they shot the foxes ! in the winter). What was it that 
kept this young man, who was quite old enough to know better, in 
a dull Combeshire parsonage? Gwladys Rhys. Percy had never 
loved. It had never occurred to him. He saw that his few mar- 
ried friends were, generally speaking, less interesting and worse 
dressed than his allies at the ‘ Megatherium.’ And, partly because 
he had nothing else to do, he very gradually fell in love with 
Gwladys. No, he did not fall in love with her, but he began to 
think about her, which tends the same way. They fished together, 
walked together, rode together, and, which was a queer introduc- 
tion to love, fell out, more or less seriously, half a dozen times a 
day. It happened thus. Percy considered argument a bore, and 
positive opinion (especially when expressed by a woman) ‘bad 
style. We know what Gwladys thought ; and what she thought 
she always said. Then this sort of thing used to happen : 

‘Who is your favourite author, Mr. Walrond?’ 

‘’Pon my word, I haven't one.’ 

‘But don’t you ever read ?’ 

‘ Never, except the Society papers.’ 

‘What!’ (with a little stamp) ‘ those horrid things that find out 
all about people’s private character, and go and print them ?’ 

‘Oh yes, rather good sport, you know.’ 

‘Mr. Walrond, ’m ashamed of you.’ Exit, with a bang. 

Again—* Mr. Walrond, it must be wonderful to live in London, 
and see all the great men of the age ?’ 

‘What great men ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Gladstone ’ (papa was a strong Whig) ‘and Professor 
Huxley, and Browning, and—and, oh! yow know—everybody 
that’s worth seeing.’ 

‘I never saw Mr. Gladstone in my life, and I don’t know that 
I want to: and really, Miss Rhys, the only great man that I am 
acquainted with is my tailor.’ 

‘Your what?’ (crescendo), 

‘ My tailor ; because he has dressed me for the last eight years, 
and I haven’t paid him a sou.’ 
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‘Mr. Walrond, you'll make me hate you!’ Exit, with a larger 
bang. 

So these little tiffs went on. Percy, half amused, half vexed, 
always made himself out more nil-admirari than he really was ; 
always a little enjoyed ‘taking it out of’ this down-right little 
woman with the dark-brown eyes. And, all the time, the old story 
was being told, though neither of them knew it, and those two 
young hearts were growing nearer together. 

At last there came a crisis. 

It was a dull rainy day in the middle of November. The 
Rector was out. Gwladys and Percy were sitting in the drawing- 
room; she copying music, he intellectually employed in making 
‘ spills,’ 

She: ‘Mr. Walrond, what do you do in London?’ 

He (with a great stretch and a half-suppressed yawn) sotto voce: 
‘Bother the girl! She’s going to be “intense” again.’ Aloud— 
‘Oh, I——’pon my word, I really hardly know.’ 

She (putting down her music with animation) : ‘ Now, do tell 
me all about your life. What is your day like?’ 

He: ‘Oh, like most people’s days. I get up, and then— 
then—oh, I eat and smoke, and go to the club, and eat again, and 
—why, really, I don’t think I do much at all.’ 

She: ‘ But doesn’t the intense reality of life affect you at all? 
Why, to live in London, with all its toiling millions!’ 

He: *‘Doesn’t affect me at all. You see, I don’t toil. A 
hard-working parent, a modest competency, long-suffering trades- 
men. Why toil? Why be affected ?’ 

She: Oh! but doesn’t it make your heart bleed to think of all 
the homeless, hopeless creatures’ (here the little throat quivered, 
and the voice trembled) ‘who, who—oh! don’t you care for 
them ?’ 

He (longing for the seclusion of the study, and a pipe): ‘No; 
why should I? Don’t suppose they care for me. What does the 
poet say ?— 

Whene'er I takes my walks abroad, 
Tlow many poor I see ; 

In course I never speaks to them, 
And they never speaks to me.’ 


She (starting to her feet): ‘Mr. Walrond, do you mean to 
say you are selfish?’ 

He (surmising that the end has come): ‘Why, yes, I suppose 
so. It never occurred to me that anyone ever cared for me, 
except so far as they could get anything out of me: so, why 
should I care for them ?’ 
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She (with a storm of tears): ‘ You’re a Beast!’ That is what 
she actually said. 

This vigorous language finished Perey Walrond. Who likes 
to be called a beast, with a large B, or to be culled selfish, how- 
ever little he may mind being so? Percy was quite willing to 
chaff his little hostess; nor was he unwilling to be chaffed in 
return—always provided that his superior intellect and experience 
gave him the upper hand in the ‘chaffage.’ But to be taken 
seriously, to have his manner of life called in question, for thirty- 
two to be told by twenty that he was selfish and a Beast! Flesh 
and blood couldn’t stand it, and so Percy couldn’t and wouldn’t. 

After a bad quarter of an hour over his pipe, he met the Rector 
coming in, and rather brusquely announced his intention of ‘going’ 
the next morning. 

The Rector was sorry, rather sorry. Percy had been a pleasant 
companion in a dull time of the year. But he had been used to 
his own company and his daughter’s for twenty years; so he wept 
not. 

Gwladys did not appear that night or the next morning. ‘A 
headache, was her message. ‘A headache’ she called it. What 
had that feminine malady to do with that storm of tears, those 
cries into the night, of ‘I thought he was really good and manly. 
I wanted to like him’ (‘like him’ she called it), ‘and now I hate, 
hate, uaTE him!!!’ 

As Percy’s train moved slowly out of Aberasyn Junction, he 
looked back to where, thirteen miles off, he could see the tower of 
Llanllwynog church. ‘What a beastly ecuntry!’ said he. 


II. 


Or course, Percy Walrond went back to London, and, ‘in the 
vortex of fashion,’ Kc., soon forgot the little girl with brown eyes 
whom he had left in the Combesbire rectory. But if that had 
happened, what would become of our story? What did happen 
was this. Perey returned to town and—thought he had forgotten 
Gwladys. Who likes to remember a young lady who has called 
him a Beast? He would not even take the trouble to try and 
forget her. She was not worth that trivial exertion. She had 
not made that impression upon him that he needed to exert his 
will and put her out of mind. And yet, somehow, at club or 
dinner-party or ball-room, there would come up a memory of 
earnest dark eyes, and with the strains of dance-music there 
would mingle a rich contralto, singing ‘The Bells of Aberdovey.’ 

Percy became absent, distant. His friends, male and female, 
rallied him on it. 
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‘What makes you so grave, Mr. Walrond?’ said Lady 
Theodosia Fantail (she was one of the Fantails of Pigeonsford). 
‘Did you meet anyone in that mysterious expedition to Combe- 
shire (where is Combeshire, by the way?) who has stolen your 
high spirits from you?’ 

“ No-—yes, that is--I mean—how horribly warm this room is,’ 
said poor Percy. For tkey were at a promenade concert, and the 
unlucky band was rolling out a ‘Selection of Welsh Airs ;’ and why 
should they play ‘The Bells of Aberdovey’ at that moment? Lady 
Theodosia, who only talked to Percy because he happened to be 
sitting next to her, smiled gravely, looked down her long aristo- 
cratic nose, and began to talk ‘scientific cookery’ to her neighbour 
on the other side. 

It was always the same. In the billiard-room at the ‘Mega- 
therium,’ ‘Why, man,’ said Jack Hazard, ‘what's come to you? 
You’ve missed the easiest cannon twice running, and you look as 
blank !—Come, old chappie, what is it? You came out of the 
Autumn meetings better than most of us. It’s full early for duns 
yet. Why, P. W., I believe you’re in love!’ 

How Percy hated the speaker, innocent rattlebrain that he 
was. A few more misses gave Jack an easy victory, and Percy 
left his club at the astonishingly early hour of 12.30 a.m. Jack 
looked after him, leaning pensively on his cue, and observed to 
the marker, ‘Spot, my boy, those Combeshire Johnnies have 
hocussed Mr. Walrond somehow.’ To which Spot replied, ‘Wery 
like, sir.’ 

How Percy hated them all as he strode impatiently along St. 
James’s Street to his chambers—Jack Hazard, with his dull jokes, 
and old Colonel Trumper, with his everlasting request that you 
should ‘cut in.’ How coarse and unprofitable they all seemed 
after that sweet natural presence, those true eyes, that ringing 
voice and decided manner. But he had forgotten all about 
Gwladys! Had he? And she had called him a well, better be 
called that by her than ‘old chappie’ by Jack Hazard. 

Percy threw himself into his great chair, and resolved that he 
would be different. He would live for a purpose; he would do 
something. By Jove! that countrified girl down there should not 
call him names for nothing. 

The next day was Sunday, formerly chiefly devoted by Percy to 
the giving or receiving of late breakfasts. Percy went to church. 
Young men in club-land do not, asa rule, attend places of worship. 
They don’t get up early enough on that day. He went to the 
Abbey, and heard some beautiful singing, also a learned sermon 
on the germs of Agnosticism among the Hivites. He essayed to 
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read (Gwladys was always leaving ‘hard’ books in Percy’s way— 
which he never read) and took up the ‘Age’ at his club. It 
opened at an article on diet, whence Percy learned that the way to 
live long and die happy was to subsist on shell-fish. He pitched the 
book across the room in disgust. He even found his way to the 
Royal Institution, and heard much eloquence poured forth, in which 
he was told to rejoice, because he was descended from a tadpole. 

But at last experience of life came to him in altogether a new 
form. He was struck by the voice and the appearance of a little 
child who begged alms of him at a crossing. Both voice and 
looks struck a familiar chord within him. On inquiry, he found 
that the child came from Combeshire. The spirit of active charity 
was at last raised in him: and he accompanied the little girl to 
her home. He found that her father, Price Williams, a Combe- 
shire artizan (from Llanllwynog parish, too!), had come to London 
in search of work. His wife, years before, had succumbed to the 
London fogs ; and he was left, with his little daughter, Gwen, to 
fight it out. And now he was dying of consumption in an attic 
in Lambeth. The sound of those soft, half-guttural accents, 
coming from the lips of those in distress, transformed Percy, for 
the first time in his life, intoa Good Samaritan. He ministered to 
the dying man with a zeal and tenderness that would have done 
Gwladys’s heart good to see. Under the name of ‘ Mr. Smith’ he 
procured the sufferer the best of medical attendance and food. 
But it was in vain. Price Williams sank rapidly ; and one day in 
early June, when the lilacs were coming out in the squares, he 
died. 

As Percy sat by his bed-side, ‘ You’ve—been—very tidy to me, 
sir. I think—I’m going—from here,’ said he, and all was over. 
So with the accents of his native land on his lips, Price Williams 
passed away. 

Percy comforted the little maid, and sent her down to her 
mother’s relatives in Llanllwynog, with a sufficient sum for her 
decent maintenance. He even arranged for the preaching of the 
‘month’s-end,’ the solemn funeral sermon, dear to all Combeshire 
folks, which in-coming English parsons, once having ‘ dropped,’ 
drop with it all hopes of winning their people’s hearts. 

So Price Williams was laid to his rest in Llanllwynog church- 
yard. The ‘ month’s-end’ was preached, with much enlargement 
on the virtues of the departed, by an Aberasyn curate, for the 
Rector and Gwladys had gone fora holiday. Gwladys might have 
surmised as to the identity of *‘ Mr. Smith, of London’; but she 
was not there to do so, And all that the Llanllwynog gossips 
could say was, ‘’ Deed, and he must be a very. tidy young man.’ 
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Percy’s late charitable experiences had not tended to make him 
forget Gwladys. How should he, when he had been for the last 
three months in the company of people who said ‘ Yes, indeed !’ at 
the beginning of every sentence, and ‘ Lawk-a-day!’ when they 
were excited? So Percy’s thoughts were again filled with the re- 
collection of certain dark-brown eyes and a rich ringing voice. 

When one day, much to his astonishment, he met the possessor 
of those dark-brown eyes herself. 

There is a certain great Combeshire potentate, he of Coed- 
mawr, who has a house in Grosvenor Square. ‘The Earl of Coed- 
mawr and the Rector of Llanllwynog had long been friends. 
Plas-madoe, the Earl’s castle, stands on the side of Coedmawr, the 
great Combeshire mountain, some five miles from Llanllwynog. 
During the Rector’s summer holiday he had gone to spend certain 
days with an old crony at Oxford, leaving Gwladys in Lady Coed- 
mawr’s care. Years ago, Percy’s father had rendered considerable 
legal service to Lord Coedmawr, and since that time his name had 
always stood secure on Lady Coedmawy’s ‘list.’ So when that 
peeress (she was a Pryce-Johnes-Pryce, of Altygég) was‘ at home’ 
it was only natural that Percy, with some hundreds of others, 
should be bidden. 

And so Percy and his love (for so Gwladys had grown to be) 
met again. Arrived at No. 2,001 Grosvenor Square, he soon 
found the object of his search. And then, of course, Gwladys was 
only too delighted to find that her wishes had not been frustrated, 
and that Perey had become what she hoped he might be. But 


The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


And this was really what happened. 

Gwladys, that practical maiden, was rather disgusted with the 
ways of British youth in polite society. Their manners were per- 
fect, their dress faultless, their dancing without reproach. But 
(forgetting her former experience with Percy Walrond) she was 
distressed to find how far they fell short of any other requirement. 
Of Gwladys’s numerous partners, not one of them read, neither did 
hethink. They spoke of all her heroes (even of the sage of Cheyne 
Walk himself) as ‘ Old Chappies.’ They were profoundly interested 
on the quality of the floor they were dancing on, and profoundly 
uninterested in the condition of the ‘ homeless, hopeless, &c. Door 
Gwladys! Perhaps she was rather a female prig. When Percy 
saw her at No. 2,001, she was sitting in a quiet corner, discussing 
schemes of social economy with a well-known Oxford Professor ; 
and as the good old man unfolded his plans and spoke of his many 
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difficulties, and the want of sympathy that he met with, Gwladys 
was regarding the faultlessly dressed throng in the large room with 
very decided contempt. Idleness and Selfishness (with very large 
capitals) was writ large on them all. 

And, as ill-luck would have it, enter poor penitent Percy, fresh 
from his conquest of self. But, unfortunately for him, he looked 
at that moment neither poor nor penitent, but decidedly ‘ perky.’ 
He was happy—happy at having done some good in the world, and 
at meeting Gwladys again. But (such mean tricks do our looks 
play us) his expression of content and exultation was only, in her 
eyes, the outward appearance of one who cares only for himself, 
and is oblivious of others. 

So when Percy advanced, with his best bow, Gwladys only 
looked at him, seeing not the kind friend who had caused 
the ‘ month’s-end’ to be preached for Price Williams, but rather 
the flippant person who had quoted the nameless bard about 

‘ Whene’er I takes my walks abroad,’ 

looked at him coldly, judicially, rather scornfully; very much 
as she had looked when she called him a Beast! The evil spirit 
was not quite cast out of Perey Walrond yet. This was not the 
reception he had bargained for. He wanted to be received 
warmly, praised, petted a little, not by any means to be looked at! 
So, with a deep reverence, be turned on his heel with rage in 
his heart, and soon left No. 2,001 behind him. 

‘I’ve had enough of this,’ said Perey to himself, as he walked 
home; ‘why should I be pulled up and glared at by a chit of a 
girl like that, as if I was a badly-behaved school-boy? By 
Jove! I was a fool to try to live the life of a district-visitor, and 
bother myself about a tribe of Welsh vagrants. I'll have no 
more of this lecturing me about my manner of life’ (poor 
Gwladys had not even spoken, though she had looked). ‘For the 
future, I'll live for myself,’ 
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Aynp so he did. The next two years or so Percy spent in foreign 
travel. Some months he passed at sea, doing the ‘round trip’ 
by India, Japan, and so to San Francisco, and across the American 
continent to the Atlantic ocean. In Canada and the United 
States he found diversion enough. The pursuit of big game on 
the prairies, toboginning with the belles of Montreal, dancing with 
the enchanters of New York, soon dispersed the vision of those 
dark eyes. No longer would he be wearied with the sound of those 
everlasting ‘ Bells of Aberdovey ’ in his ears. A few more months 
of his present distraction, and his cure would be quite complete. 
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Bah! he had never been sick. He had only a slight infection, 
which effectual remedies would soon dispel. 

And theremedies were pleasant. Why, he sometimes asked him- 
self, should he not stay for ever in this festive place (‘ New York 
City’). He was sick of England and its tame conventionality. 
Why not pitch his tent in this grand new country, and wed one 
of these fairies, who look so winsome and dance so perfectly, 
though they do talk ever so slightly through their delicately 
chiselled noses ? 

Then came ina foolish thought—why go so far to secure uncon- 
ventionality ? Why travel many thousand miles of land and sea, 
to gain what may be had within seven hours of London? To which 
prompting of his better self Percy replied ‘ Bosh!’ and spent the 
evening in ‘sitting out’ dances with Miss Wilhelmina Knaggs, 
daughter of Ira D. Knaggs (him of Nevada), who, beginning life 
as the proprietor of a ‘corner grocery’ in his native town of 
Buggsville, Ohio, had ‘ struck pay gravel’ to such an alarming 
extent that the amount of dollars (they call them ‘dols’ out there) 
he was worth per minute even the ‘ New York Inquisitor’ could not 
calculate. One evening of Miss Wilhelmina (she called herself 
Wilhelminer), however, was enough. When Percy asked her to 
take some refreshment, and she replied, ‘She was not so craowded 
but what she might,’ then he left her, and the owner of the numer- 
ous ‘ dols’ recounted toa friend that ‘ Mr. What’s-his-name was real 
stupid to-night.’ 

A few weeks later, Percy found himself on the shores of Lake 
Musquash, in the northern part of the State of New York, whither 
he had gone on a solitary shooting expedition. He had had good 
sport that morning, and was sitting, pipe in mouth, on a fallen tree 
after his luncheon, the ground at his feet strewn with the spoil. 
Before him lay the still expanse of Lake Musquash. Around him 
were all the gorgeous hues of the Indian summer. Percy was not 
romantic ; and, as he leant back against a friendly stump, and felt 
the inward peace which a well-filled bag, a good lunch, and 
excellent ‘ plug’ tobacco bring, all he could find to say, as the 
blue smoke from his pipe curled up in the still air, was, ‘ By Jove! 
it 7s a stunner.’ And so it undoubtedly was. A wealth of 
brilliant colour—maples burning in scarlet; birches in the most 
delicate shade of yellow ; oaks, deep crimson; the whole framed and 
set off by the ‘forest primeval,’ spruce, hemlock, and cedar, in 
deepest and most sombre green. 

‘Say! mister, you'll find the landscape real handsome?’ The 
figure of an unmistakable Yankee stood before him. A man of 
about forty, tall, lean and sun-dried ; umbrageous hat, high boots, 
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and all the rest of it. He sat down by Percy’s side, and began to 
cut up tobacco vigorously, with a view to ‘a real good-old-time 
smoke.’ ‘ Been splittin’ rails since sun-up, mister, till I’ve nearly 
split myself silly; and now I’ll kinder squat down side of you, and 
will compare symptoms. My sakes! but you’ve got an almighty 
great sight of game—yes, indeed.’ 

Percy started from his feet as if he had been shot. ‘ Yes, in- 
deed ’—was he to be always hearing that infernal Combeshire dialect. 
But, after all, the English language was common property to us 
and our American cousins; and out here, in the freest of free coun- 
tries, a man might surely say ‘ yes, indeed,’ if he pleased. 

‘ What’s up, stranger, ’skeeters bite wus than common—they’re 
pizen out in the swamps, you bet!’ 

‘It’s nothing, thanks,’ said Perey. ‘I—I think a knot ran into 
my leg.’ 

‘Yes, yes, that’s very apt to happen.’ (Percy gave a half 
start again.) ‘See here, Britisher, you seem sorter oneasy on that 
log. Best come home, and take supper with me.’ 

‘ Many thanks,’ said Percy, descending ; ‘ but how do you know 
I am an Englishman ?’ 

‘ By your brogue, of course, man. I'd tell a British subject all 
the world over. But there’s my shanty right anent us, so come 
on in.’ 

Percy walked round the well-stocked farm with his new friend, 
and duly appreciated everything. ‘Stock, sir; there’s a Hereford 
for you! Fetch ’em right out hyar when they’re young, and then 
start ’°em back to the old country again with such flesh on ’em as 
you Britishers can’t raise. No, sir-ree.’ 

After a bountiful ‘supper,’ with every variety of ‘sarce’ and 
‘ fixin’,’ Percy rose to go. 

‘Not much you don’t,’ said his host ; ‘see here, mister, I kinder 
freeze to you—I like your looks, and your manner, and your way 
of talkin’. I guess you're a tidy kind of man. I'll send down to 
the tavern for your plunder, and you and me 711 kinder amalgamate 
a spell. I guess you find the Pant as good a place to roost in 
as that old tavern.’ 

Percy, who had become used to seeing all degrees of men, 
readily assented, and his friend talked on. 

‘What’s your name, old pard? Walrond? never heard that 
afore. Mine’s Jones, John Jones. Fact is, I du like to seea 
Britisher, and hear him exercise his jaw tackle. You see, lma 
Britisher myself by birth. Whar was you raised ?’ 

Percy confessed to the City of London. 
‘ Ah, guess that’s a fine place, a bigger village than New York 
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City, for all their gab about it. But, you see, I come out here a 
boy of sixteen. Times were bad inour part. Father died, mother 
died. ThenI took and left. Only me remaining of the old stock. 
Parson (tidy man was parson Rhys) helped me with the stamps, 
and out I come. Worked my way up. Began as a farm-hand; 
learned all these darned Yanks could teach me. Bought a bit of 
land. Then a bigger bit. Now I’m where you see me. Five 
hundred acres of the best farming-land in the State. Good house, 
fine lot of stock. Money! see here, Britisher—no, darn it! I’m one 
too—see here, brother, I’ve got twelve thousand dollars in the 
bank at Oswego. I’ma rich man; yes, sir-ree. Guess they'll run 
me for Congress next year. But old John ‘ll get the inside track 
on ’em yet. Shouldn’t wonder if I cut the whole concern and 
went back again. Ah!’ (here the Yankee twang disappeared, and 
an old-world look came over the face), ‘I should like to see the 
old Combeshire hills again, and hear the river roaring down.’ 

‘I have been in Combeshire,’ said Percy, trying to assume an 
airy and casual tone. 

‘Great Scott! Now, did you ever go to a little place up 
Aberasyn way ? Don’t suppose you ever did ; it’s an awful out-of- 
the-way place. But there I was nursed. Its called Llanllwynog.’ 

‘I was there once, fishing,’ said Percy unsteadily. 

*‘ Lawk-a-day !’ said John Jones, ¢ give us your hand’ (which he 
nearly dislocated), * you and me ’s brothers for ever. Now, did you 
ever see parson Rhys?’ Percy had seenhim. ‘ Well, and isn’t he 
a tidy man, just? I can see him now, standing up in the pulpit 
to preach my poor mother’s “ month’s-end.” You'll know what a 
“month’s-end” is?’ Perey did know. ‘ Well, you’ve fixed me. 
Sir, you’ve fixed me. Back I go, before another spring. Old 
England’s the place, my boy’ (here John Jones danced up and 
down the verandah, in excitement). ‘ It’s all very well to live here 
and make money, and get into Congress, and be the Honourable 
John Jones ; but the Combeshire hills, and the Combeshire rivers, 
and the Combeshire folks for this citizen. Here I’ve lived, boy 
and man, for twenty-four long years. I’ve watched these Yanks. 
I’ve fought ’°em with their own weapons. I’ve beat them, sir, at 
their own dirty trade; beat them, man for man and dollar for 
dollar. And now I'll clear out, vamooze the ranche, as they say 
out West. Years and years I’ve been drawing towards it; and 
now you've just come and given me the kick-off that I wanted. | 
called my place here the “ Pant,” after the old homestead at home ; 
and back there I'll go, and if the old place wants a tenant, ’m 
the man. Yes, sure. And’ (here Jobn Jones looked earnestly 
into Percy’s face, and the dark eyes grew deep and prophetic) ¢ for 
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years I’ve been waiting, waiting till some one should come from 
the old place, and say, “ John Jones, go home.” And now you’ve 
come, and you've said it, though you’ve never opened your lips 
to say so. But I don’t know how it is, sometimes the Lord seems 
to reveal things to a lonely man, living among folks he doesn’t 
care much about. And there’s something says to me, that you’ve 
come to fetch me from my wanderings, home. And you’re a wan- 
derer, too, and you'd best go home young man, too. And some- 
thing tells me, too, that you and I shall ineet again, somewhere, 
before long. Now, let’s go to bed.’ 

After a few more days’ sport, Percy left his kind entertainer, 
and set out on his travels again. For some time he totally dis- 
regarded John Jones’s vaticinations. Why should he, who had seen 
men and cities, be influenced by the brain-sick prophecies of an 
ignorant emigrant, whose head had been affected by living a lonely 
life on the shores of Lake Musquash? And so he explored the 
American continent a little further. But he could not get ridof that 
grave voice, those penetrating dark eyes (why did Combeshire people 
have such confoundedly penetrating eyes? )—‘and you're a wan- 
derer, too, and you’d best go home, young man.’ 

So, after persuading himself that he had ‘ done’ America suffi- 
ciently, Percy remembered that a little business had to be 
transacted with his lawyer, and —did go home. 

More than three years after our story opened, Percy found him- 
self, one bleak day in early April, fishing down the river Gwy, and 
having better luck than he had three years before. How he found 
himself once more in Combeshire was a mystery that he did not 
try to explain, being chiefly intent on the delicacy and accuracy 
of his ‘casts.’ His old self had told him, when his legal busi- 
ness was finished, to go and enjoy himself and visit some of 
those pleasant country houses where he was always welcome. 
His new self, now rapidly gaining the upper hand, said, ‘ Go down 
to Combeshire; revisit those bare mountains which have grown so 
dear to you. See Gwladys; tell her you are changed ; ask her to 
help you, to be your wife.’ Then said his old self, ‘What! go 
and humble yourself before a girl (she is a woman now) who has 
called you a Beast, who has looked grimly at you in a London ball- 
room?’ ‘To which his new self replied, ‘ Perhaps it is too late. 
Gwladys was too good for you. By this time, she may be the 
wife of another.’ The last thought maddened, as the first had 
chilled his passion. Then came in a third voice, which we may 
call the Experience of Foreign Travel. It said, * Why fret your- 
self in this fashion? Why alternate between pique and passion ? 
The Combeshire salmon-fishing is excellent. The Gwy is this 
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spring (says the ‘ Field”) full of fish. The world is free. Go 
down and fish.’ 

So he went down and fished. He put up at his old quarters, the 
‘Blue Peewit,’ at Aberasyn, and fished down towards Llanllwynog. 
At last, the old grey church-tower came in sight, on its familiar 
hill; and below it Percy saw, with a beating heart, a thin wreath 
of blue smoke curling up from the Rectory chimneys among the 
trees. 

He had fished all the morning with average success, when, 
just opposite the Rectory, he hooked a noble salmon. Down the 
stream went the great fish, with Percy in attendance, sometimes 
on land, sometimes in the water. As he plashed over the stones, 
winding his line as he went, on a sudden he found himself over his 
head in deep water. The salmon had betaken himself to ‘the 
Rectory Pool,’ where the bottom fell suddenly, and the view turned 
almost on itself in a sharp curve. Forty yards across was this pool 
and full ten feet deep, and—Percy could not swim a stroke. Was 
this to be the end of it all, to be drowned like a dog in sight of 
home? The strong man struggled, but in vain. Twice he sank ; 
then there arose a terrible cry, ‘My God, Gwladys, Gwladys!’ 
Then he sank for the last time. But what is this little figure, 
running wildly across the marshy margin of the river? Who is 
this who, with a ery of ‘ My darling, my darling!’ leaps straight 
into the Rectory Pool? Who but Gwladys? She was called, and 
she came. Gwladys Rhys was as brave as a lion, and could swim 
like the otters of her native streams. Catching Percy by the arm 
as he went down for the third time, she said breathlessly, ‘ Keep 
still, don’t move,’ and struck out for the bank with a steady side- 
stroke. Percy kept his senses sufficiently to remain still: but 
those active young limbs had an awful task, encumbered with the 
dead weight of the strong man, and her own clinging dress. But 
at last the bank was reached, and they could cling to the stones 
projecting from its rough sides, till they were sufficiently recovered 
to climb to dry land. 

We know what Percy said then. Only one voice had power 
with him now, henceforth and for ever; and it spoke out of the 
depth of his heart. 

‘Gwladys,’ said he, very humbly, kneeling beside her, and 
lifting the hem of her dripping garment to his lips, ‘ Gwladys, my 
own, my queen, my darling, you have saved me from death ; and 
you have saved me from worse than death, you have saved me 
from myself. Will you always be with me, dear? We have 
parted twice: shall we never part again?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gwladys, looking down at him very gravely, ‘I 
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knew you would come. Something told me to expect you, but 
not in this way. But you must not expect too much of me. I 
have learned a great many things in the last three years. I have 
learned’ (with an arch look) ‘ who * Mr. Smith” is. But you won’t 
go away again, will you?’ With that, Percy rose up and kissed 
her very tenderly. 

‘Come,’ said this eminently practical young woman, * you must 
run home’ (it was ‘home’ already, you see), ‘ or you will catch your 
death of cold.’ 

So Percy arrived once more at Llanllwynog Rectory, rather 
more wet through than he had been the first time. And once 
more was he ‘rigged out’ in the Rector’s old shooting suit, now 
somewhat threadbare. The Rector was glad to see him again— 
glad, as we all are in later life, to see a familiar face ; glad, too, to 
welcome anyone who had befriended an old parishioner—sure road 
to any Combeshire heart. 

Percy found himself with much satisfaction in the old study, 
now bursting with books, before a blazing fire, the pipe of peace 
between his lips; ‘Jim,’ now grown a staid cat in middle life, 
basking at his feet. 

Then, with much nervousness, more than you would expect of 
five-and-thirty, Percy opened the business nearest his heart. Like 
John Alden, he ‘ blurted it out like a schoolboy ’ at last. 

‘Mr. Rhys, I love Gwladys. She loves me. May I marry her?’ 

‘ What?’ said the Rector in amazement, letting fall from his 
lips the great meerschaum, the gift of a grateful Oxford reading- 
party many years ago. ‘* What?’ 

Percy repeated his modest request. 

‘By St. Chrysostom !’ (the Rector never allowed himself to 
swear except by the Early Fathers) ‘no! it can’t be. Look here, 
Walrond, you’re a good fellow, and you behaved uncommon well 
to poor Price Williams, and I like you, and all that. But you 
mustn’t want to take away my little Gwladys. She’s all that I’ve 
got.’ And tears stood in the old man’s eyes, now not quite so 
bright and keen as formerly. 

Then began Percy, the astute diplomatist, to explain. His 
views of life had very much changed in the last three years. He 
was convinced that a country life was the happiest and best. He 
was well off. If the Rector would consent to their marriage, he 
would come and live in Combeshire, the nearer to Llanllwynog 
Rectory the better. During his travels he had learned a good 
deal of practical farming (oh, what a !), and he thought he 
could live happily, and not less usefully, as a Combeshire country 
gentleman. 
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This put a new aspect on affairs. ‘Deed,’ said the Rector, 
‘now you talk sense. *Deed, and that’s very tidy of you.’ (He 
always talked his broadest Combeshire when he was most excited.) 
‘ Let’s see,’ said he, as he walked up and down the little room, 
‘let’s see. I know! The Maesty, that’s to let. And I believe 
you could buy it, too. The house is more fit for a gentleman than 
a farmer. Capital buildings, six hundred acres of good land. That’s 
the plan. You take the Maesty—’tis but a mile from here—and 
I'll come over every other day and find fault with your farming.’ 

And so it was all settled. And one bright morning in June 
there was a wedding in the old church, and Gwladys looked more 
lovely in white satin than she had looked even in blue serge. The 
Rector said no one but himself should tie the knot. ‘The Lord- 
ship, Coedmawr of that ilk, insisted on giving away the bride. 
*Doesn’t half Combeshire belong to me, said he, ‘and isn’t 
Gwladys Rhys my own particular property, or rather, was she 
not, till old John Walrond’s son came and beguiled her away?’ 
The church was crowded with Church-folk and Dissenters alike, 
to see the wedding between ‘their Miss Gwladys’ and ‘ the young 
man who had behaved so tidy to poor Price Williams.’ 

As Gwladys and her husband were leaving the church-door, a 
grave-looking man touched Percy on the shoulder. He turned, 
and saw John Jones. ‘ Well, Mr. Walrond,’ said he, ‘so you've 
come home, and we’ve met again. Madam,’ said he to Gwladys, 
‘allow me,’ and he raised her hand reverently to his lips. 

There is not much more to be said. Percy developed into a 
model gentleman-farmer—a pillar of Quarter Sessions, Diocesan 
Conferences, and such good institutions. The good old Rector 
gravitated between the Rectory and the Maesty, which soon 
became, under Gwladys’s housewifely care, a pattern establish- 
ment. As for Percy, Jack Hazard, and all the other danglers of 
the ‘ Megatherium,’ they would not have known their ‘ former pal’ 
in that sturdy, bronzed bucolic, in perennial Norfolk-jacket and 
gaiters. He once even shot a fox, which had wrought havoc 
among Gwladys’s bantams. And he introduced from America 
that wonderful stock of cross-bred Herefords, which are the pride 
and glory of the Aberasyn show. And even that old scoffer, 
Jones, the Bychan, uncle to him of the Pant, admitted that ‘the 
young man was very tidy in his ways.’ 

And Gwladys? Well, she ‘toned down,’ just as Perey had 
‘toned up.’ Never were a more ill-assorted pair seen in the 
autumn of 18—. Never was a more perfect union than that 
which the same couple presented three years later when ‘ mind 
and soul, according well, had made one music.’ 
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When Percy and Gwladys set up their modest household, they 
found room for a ‘little maid,’ Gwen Williams, who, until stalwart 
David Evans the blacksmith carried her off, passed many years in 
grateful, loving service for the wife of ‘ Mr. Smith.’ 

Like Percy, John Jones ‘ came home,’ and took up his quarters 
at his old home, the Pant. The lands of the Maesty and the 
Pant join; and many were the pleasant interchangements, bucolic 
and otherwise, between the two neighbours. 

Late one winter’s afternoon, Percy and his wife were driving 
home from a day’s shopping in Combe, the county town of the 
shire. Their way lay across a shoulder of the great Coedmawr 
mountain, whose bastions towered above them on the right. 
Below, the Coedmawr flag hung lazily from its staff on the keep of 
the castle, showing that ‘the Lordship’ was at home. Away to 
the left extended a sea of mountains, peak beyond peak, all white 
with snow, touched with faint pink by the last rays of the setting 
sun. Instinctively, Percy stopped the horse, and they both looked 
in silence. At last Gwladys said, nestling to her husband’s 
side, and looking up with a roguish glance in her dark eyes: 
‘ Percy, dear, do you think Combeshire such a very b > The 
rest was stopped by a kiss. 
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With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The e Chaplain of the Fleet. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloti extra, 3s. 6d. each; | 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each: 4 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each ‘ \ 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
F rontispie ce by E, J. WHEELER. I 
Allin a Garden Fair, With 6 Illusts 
by H. Furniss, , i 


Post 8vo, cloth 





— 


— 





Besant (WALTER), coitinued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN, 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, Is. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
each, ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Felicia. | Kitty. 


Bewick (Thos.) and his Pupils. 
By Austin Dosson. With 95 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Birthday Books :— 

The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gorpon. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Vio_taA Boucuton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 6s. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts., small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size tor binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1884, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1885. With 1,2 
Illustrations. 1s. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,with nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1884, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1885. With 75 
Illustrations. 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations, 1s. 

TheEnglish Pictures at the Nationa! 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 123 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Briacksurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


(llustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F.G. Dumas. Demy 8vo, 3s. 63. 
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Art HAanpDBooks, continucd— 

The Paris Salon, 1884. With over 3co 
Iilusts. Edited by F, G. Dumas. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 

The Paris Salon, 1885. With about 
300 Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 
F.G.Dumas. Demy 8vo, 3s. 

The Art Annual, 1883-4. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 

Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 

into English, with an Introduction by 

Tuomas WriGut, F.S.A. With Portrait, 

and StroruHarp'’s beautiful Copper- 

plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scorr. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Canters in Crampshire. Oblong 4to, 
half-bound boards, 21s. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound, 21s. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Ss. 64.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Savage Life. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s’ Land. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 2s. 





Brand’s Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry ELtts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 
numerous I\lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Gs. each. 

Vol. 1. CompLtetre PorTiIcaL anp 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. Il. Eartier Papers—Luck or 
RoarinG Camp, and other Sketches 
—BouEMIAN PAPERS 
AND AMERICAN LE . 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. Gapriet Conroy. 

Vol. V. Strortes — ConpDENSED 
Nove ts, &c, 
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Bret Harte’s Works, continued— 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Bett ew, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s.; crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, ls.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including THE 
Twins OF TaBLE Mountain, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Srory, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 

Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. €d. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 


The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pp., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,’’ separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64 ; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 


More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosoplier and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates, Post 
$vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GaLILEo, TycHo BRAKE, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous lilustrations, 
and Chapters on the HKeing and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. SmitH. Post dvo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


Briggs, Memoir of Gen. John. 
By Major Evans Rett. With a Por- 
trait. Royal &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Dri_vat-Savarin, 
Translated by R. E. ANprERSON, M.A, 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. €d. 





Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 

Surly Tim, and other Stories. Posi 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 

Lindsay’s Luck. 
cover, ls. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. 8yo, 
picture cover, ls. 


Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGHeEs. 

Undertones. 

London Poems. 

The Book of Orm. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story, 

Idylls and Legends of Inverburn. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan, 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauzieu. 

The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by Wiz- 
LIAM SMALL, 

A Poet’s Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of RoBeERT 
BUCHANAN. 


St. Abe and his Seven Wives: A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. HouGcuton. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. Witha Frontis- 
piece, 

God and the Man. With I]lustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooprr. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnar. 

Annan Water 

The New Abelard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. €d. cach. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 


Burton (Robert): 
The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d, 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, tor popular use, of Bur- 
10N'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 

Post Svo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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Bu rton (Captain), Works _ 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Per- | 


sonal Narrative. By Ricuarp F. Bur- 
Ton and VERNEY LOvETT CAMERON. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by SrorHarD, engraved 
by GooDALL, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Childe Harold. An entirely 
New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over One Hundred new Illusts. 
by leading Artists. (Uniform with 
the Illustrated Editions of ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Lake ” and “‘ Marmion.”’) 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
small 4to, 16s. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 


Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.—To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
Ricuarp F, Burton and VERNEY 
Lovett CAMERON. Frontispiece and 
Maps. Two Vols., cr. Svo, cl. ex., 21s. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 
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CARLYLE ieee. continued— 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
ELiotT Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones, Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s,; or separately, 6s. each. 


| Chatto &Jackson.—A Treatise 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


Campbell.—White and Black: | 
Travels in the United States. By Sir | 


GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 14s. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. By Moncure D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 





on Wood Engraving, Historical and 

Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 

and Joun Jackson. With an Addi- 

tional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of ‘“ The Childhood of Religions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, , cloth extra, 5s. 


City (The) of Dream: A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the press, 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 


A Story. By J. MacLaren CosBan. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Coleman.—Curly: An Actor's 
Story. By JoHn CoLeman. Illustrated 


by J. C. DottmMan, Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLston 
Cotuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s, 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by: 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frances. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s 

Blacksmith and Scholar. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
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Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo, illust.bds., 
2s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Each post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or crown &vo, 
cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GIL- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Givpert and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of WILKIE COLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Mavurirrand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SmMacv. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fi-pes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Ranps. 
The Frozen Deep. _ Illustrated by 
G. Du Mavrter and J. MAHONrEy. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and Sypnry Hatt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

i Heart and Science: 
Present Time. 


A Story of the 


“1! Say No.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GrorGce Cor- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartu. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CaTHEeRINE 


Ryay. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by: Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
b . 


y: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 

Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown &8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
StpNEY JERROLD, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and i:dited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.—- The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRrAppock. Post 
8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sit 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 7s. 6d. j 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The Firsr from 1835 
to 1843; the SECOND irom 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humovrof Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’Becketr 
Rosert BrovuGn, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, HIneE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8$vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
voluines, 7s. 6d. cach. 
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CRuUIKSHANK (G.), continued— 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. A _ beautiful re- 
production of Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, choicely 
printed. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. A few Large-Paper copies, 
printed on hand-made paper, with 
India proots of the Illustrations, 36s. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; witb instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans, 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8&vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, 
iliustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost, Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—Port Salvation; or, 
The Evangelist. By ALPHONSE 
DaupeT. Translated by C, Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8&8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.— What shall my 
Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DavENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalins I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


| 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XavieR DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain. 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cicth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Sketches by Boz. | NicholasNickleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
(Mayfair Library.) Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HerNE SHEP- 
HERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illlustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RIMMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 





| Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
licgraphy. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: WHEELER 
and CuarLes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. With 

Historical and Explanatory Notes. 

By SaMuEL A. Bent, M.A. Demy 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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DICTIONARIES, continued— 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being | 


a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. DavENPorT ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [/n preparation, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. By Frances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELirzerR 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d.; hf.-bd., 9s. 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,”’ by Watter HERRIES 


Pottock. With a Pretace by HENRY | 


IrvinG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cl. |p., 2s. 6d. 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- | 


cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown &vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Ws. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. _ Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. If., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with Introductory Essay 
by A.C. SwWINBURNE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunNING- 
HAM, One Vol. 





Dramatists, THE OLD, continued— 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GIFFoRD, Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuisELtTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. [In preparation, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 


with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 
Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
CuurtTon CoLuins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 8s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Archie Lovell. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 
2s. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarD EGGLEsToNn. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. Ricnarpson. Third Edition, 
Nearly 600 Illusts. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex.,7s.6d. 


English Merchants: Memoirs 
in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
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EwaLp (ALEX. CHARLES), continued— 


The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
a called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Eyes, The.—How to Use our 
Eyes, and Howto Preserve Them. By 
Joun BrowninG, F.R.A.S., &c. With 
52 Illustrations. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fairholt.—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wititram A. WHEELER, 
Author of ‘‘ Noted Names of Fiction ;”’ 








| 
| 
| 
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and CHarLes G. WHEELER. Demy | 


8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Faraday (Michael), Works by: | 


The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WitL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Farrer. — Military Manners 
and Customs. By J. A. FARRER, 
Author of “Primitive Manners and 
Customs,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 


The Recreations ofa Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





FITZGERALD (PERCY), continued— 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 


_ Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartTLeE Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FrisweE.., Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 


Fry.—Royal Guide to London 
Charities, 1885-6. By Herpert Fry. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GreorGE GLENNY. Post 8vo, Is. : 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD, Post 8vo, Ils. 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GarDENING Books, continued— 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
JERROLD. Illustrated. Post &vo, 1s. : 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JerROoLpD. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. HEatH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Post 
8vo,illust.bds., 2s. ; cr ‘Svo, cl.ex., 38. 6d. 

Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1885. One Shilling Monthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled “The 
Unforeseen,” by ALice O’HANLOoN, 
begins in the January Number. 
“Science Notes,” by W. Martieu 
Wituiams, F.R.A.S., and “Table 
Talk,” by Sytvanus URBAN, are also 
continued monthly. 

* Now ready. the Volume for JANUARY 
to JUNE, 1885, cloth extra, price 88. 6d.; 

Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman's Annual (The) for 
Christmas, 1885. Price 1s. Contain- 
ing a Complete Novel entitled “ A Bar- 
ren Title,” by T. W. Spercut, Author 
of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JoHn Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Robin Cray. The Braes of Yar- 


For Lack of Gold. row. 

What will the TheFlowerof the 
World Say ? Forest. 

In Honour Bound. A Heart’s Prob- 

In Love and War. lem. 

Queen of the TheGoldenShaft. 
Meadow. Of High Degree. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
The Dead Heart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 


By Mead and Stream. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 

A Hard Knot. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Heart's Delight. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


ery (W. S.), Original Plays 
: In Two Series, each complete in 
eat, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First SErIrs contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Seconp Series contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’) Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GErEorGE 
GLeNNyY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By Witiiam Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 

Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original [llustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Ep Munp OLLIE R. 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Monr- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crir,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 
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GOLDEN LiBRARY, THE, continued— 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflecticns. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Lite, by the Rev. E. CLarkeE, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Le1icH Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, including A 
Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 
Irvyne, &c. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENcycLopeDIA OF QuoTa- 
Tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gordon Cumming (C.F.),Works 
by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Piains. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarD GRAHAM. 
cap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HvEFFeErR. With 545 Illustrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 

The Wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnotp Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGAssi1z, PIERCE, and GRAY; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s, 6d. 
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| Hair (The) : Its Treatment in 


Health, Weakress, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 





Poems by: 
Maiden Ecstasy. 
extra, 8s. 
New Symbols. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hart. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tisz, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G. CruiKsHANK. Medium 8¥o, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hall Caine.—The Shadow ofa 
Crime: A Novel. By Hart CAINE, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew HAt.ipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELix DE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer, With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomAs Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth liinp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 63. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Small 4to, cloth 
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Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
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Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WASHINGTON 
IRvING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
AMES RuSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 
Varp,MarK Twain, and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. [Shortly. | 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. ; 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A | 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GeorGe Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 





Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Social Pressure. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 
2s. 6d 

Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. CHurtToN Cottins, 
Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, | 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- | 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- | 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index | 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, | 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. | 





Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [In preparation. 

Hindley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
3y Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnab. New and Cheaper 
Edit. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sata. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hoimes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, I1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 


Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Hook’ Ss (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGE Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. Sic iad, 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HeEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 6&vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
ard Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered : Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By GEorcE 
Howe vt, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Hugo. — The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame. By Victor Huao. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
iilustrated boards, 2s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 


of. Collected and Edited by A. PERcE- | 


vAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
trving (Washington),Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each, 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


fo# Students. By CATHERINE A, 
JaNviIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
The Dark Colleen. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
The Queen of Connaught. Crown 
‘8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Life of the Fields. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (Hargrave). — The 
Rosicrucians: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. Wuth Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers, By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 IIlus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JerRotp. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANgE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerroup. Post svo, Is. ; 
cloth limp, 1s 61. 


Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux deEsprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 


Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
200 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 61, 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Iilus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each; 
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Josephus, TheCompleteWorks | Lane’s Arasian Nicuts, continued— 


of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 
ews” and ‘The Wars of the Jews.” 
Two Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By RoBERT 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38s. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLLiam 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
KniGuTt, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, I1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters,and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazuitt. With Hancock’s 


Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles | 


of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 





Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose | 


and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 


SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and | 
Facsimile of Page of the “‘ Essay on | 


Roast Pig.” Cr.$vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Essays of Elia. Complete Edi- 

tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 
Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. By CuarLes Lams. Care- | 


fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small $vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 


ters. By Cuarvres Lams. Selected | 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- | 


GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane's Arabian Nights, &e.: 


The Thousand and One Nights: | 


commonly called, in England, “ THe 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Nu. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLr. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LaNE-PooLe, Thiree Vols., 
demy vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 


| 


Arabian Society in the Middle Ages: 
| Studies from ‘‘ The Thousand and 
| One Nights.” By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lang, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,’ &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LaNnE-PooLe. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates; cr, The 
Background of Life. By FLoRENcE 
Cappy. Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruvuik- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 


The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra,3s 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” 
lone. 


Locks and Keys.—On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numerous 

|  TITllustrations. Demy gto, half Rox- 
burghe, 16s. 


Longfellow : 

Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘“ Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” “ Kavanagh,” ** The Poetsand 
Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE BromLey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Long Life, Aids to: A “Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 

' cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


inane aaa 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert FrreNcH Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 


A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
tiie General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Popucar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

' post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 


Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [ Preparing, 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised and brought 
down to the F all of the Gladstone 
Administration, Crown b&vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 
Works by: 
The Princess and Curdie. With 11 
Iilustrations by JAMES ALLEN. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
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Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With g Illustrations by 
ArTHUR HuGuHEs, Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Mittats. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Witha 
Frontispiece by C. J. STANILAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MAacDOoNELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rospert MAcGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth li mp, 2s. 6d. 


Maclise Portrait. Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative ot the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WiciiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed onan India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R. Macovoip. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With nunier- 
ous Illustrations by Tuomas R. 
Macgvorp. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguoip, Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguomp. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguoip, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
| dertones: or, Music at Twilight. By 
CHARLES Mackay, LL.D, 

| cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With 1o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book (The): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With2zoo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls. &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- | 


simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 8s, 


Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MoNTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING- 
HAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; or 
post vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Open! Sesame! 
Written in Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. Mastrer- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twais. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous IIlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

* Also a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s 

An Idle Excursion,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 I}lustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. Cueap Epition (under 
the title of ‘ MARK TwWAIn’s PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHaARLFks DupLeyY WARM™ER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Tramp Abroad. With3rq Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations, Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WitntiamM GiFForp. Edited 
by Col. CunxinGHamM., Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre, Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W 
DaveNPoRT ADAMS. 
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Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicE CLay. 

Balzac’s “Comedie Humaine” and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. WALKER. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dospson. 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 


ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dogson. 


The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 


Original Plays by W. S. GiLBeErT, 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBert. 
SrEconD SERIES. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 


Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A, PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes. II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
KemMPT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by PERcy F1TzGERALpD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LaRwoop. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn LinTon. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MALtock. 


By RoBert 


| 
| 


Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 


The New Republic. By Mattock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL,. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Crot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GeEorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

His Life and Aims. By 


More Puniana. By the Hon. HuGcH 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. [THORNBURY. 

Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is.;cl., 1s. 6d. 


Merry Circle (The): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By CrLarA BELLEW. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


‘Mexican Mustang (Ona). 


Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour, By Avex. E.Sweret and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of “ Texas 
Siftings.”” 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Mr. Dorillion. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 28 


Miller.— Physiology for the 
Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts, By Mrs. F. FENwick 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth extra, ls. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Smal? 8vo, 

1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 
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Moncrieff. — The Abdication ; | O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 


or, Time Tries All. An _ Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrierFF. 
With Seven Etchings by JoHN PETTIE, 
R.A.. W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J 
MacWuir Er, A.R.A., COLIN HUNTER, 
R. Maceetu, and Tom GraHam. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s.6d. each ; | 


post $vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular: A Novel. 

Three Vols., cr. 8vo. (Preparing. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs, 

Comyns Carr. Illust. by RANDOLPH 


Catpvecott. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 





Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains, 
Retold for Children by Water 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J 
Moyr SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
5s. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N, 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


Oliphant. — Whiteladies: A 
Novel. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Hopkins and Henry Woops. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8&vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 


Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 


| Strathmore. Signa. 


O'Hanlon. — The Unforeseen : | 


A Novel. By Aticr O’HANLOon, Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| 


Chandos. In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 

Cecil Castle-| Friendship. 
maine’s Gage. | Moths. 


Idalia. | Pipistrello. 


Tricotrin. A Village Com 

Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. | Bimbi. 

TwoLittleWooden | In Maremma. 
Shoes. | Wanda. 


A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 


Bimbi: PRESENTATION EpiTIoNn. Sq. 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 
7s. 6d. 

Princess Napraxine. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

Othmar: A_ Novel. (A Sequel to 
‘*Princess Napraxine.” Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. (Preparing. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos Selected 
from the Works ot Ourpa by F, 
SypNEy Morris, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PaGE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crieg, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By Wittiam Knicur, 
M.R.C.S., and Epwarp_ Knicut, 
L.R.C.P, Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 











Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


i} Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By | 


1} MARGARET AGNES PavuL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. | 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By Proxy. High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

t For Cash Only. | From Exile. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward. 





In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
| Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
| for Boys. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “ Pears’’ Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epw1x 
Goapsy and Witiiam Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LFonr 
LevI, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 5vo, Is. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 





Phelps.—Beyond the Gates. 
By EvizasetH STvuART PHELPS, 
Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.” New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post &vo, 
illust. boards, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (Mrs. C. L.) Novels by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 

Lady Lovelace. Three Vols., crown 
svo. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1870. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarNEss. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. By E.Stanrorp. Large 
4to, handsomely printed in Colours, 5s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jorn and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHarLes 
3AUDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp 
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Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by : 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 


ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A | 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mysteries of Time and Space. With 


[llusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Iilusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Wages and Wants 
Workers. Crown vo, ls. 6d. 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury(The); 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KentisH. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dork. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
momy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the kev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


of Science | 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Richardson. — A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By BEn- 
jamin Warp RicHarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 
by. Post 8vo, illust., bds., 28. each ; 
or cr. 8vo, cl. ex., illust., 3s. 6d. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fivves, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matr STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. LIllust. by Sir 
Joun GILBert, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILvEs, A.R.A., and Wm. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGcuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fives, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD, 

A _Woman-Hater. 
Tuos, CouLpDErRY. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READF, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Il\lustrated 
by P. Macnap. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip, and JoserH Nasu. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 


Illustrated by 
Il- 


Il- 


Illustrated by 
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Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
50 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. With 
s8Illusts.byALFREDRIMMERandC., A. 
__VaNDERHOOF. Sq. 8vo, cl.gilt, 108.6 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. : 
Poets’ Natural History. [Preparing. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major’s Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicely printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. A few 
Large-Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price 36s. 





Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BevuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman. — Skippers and 
Shellbacks: Stories, chiefly of the 
Sea. By JAMEs Runciman. Post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by : 


Round the Galley-Fire. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head: A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorGE AuGustus Sata, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 














i 


| 





Gannon. sient Generabioes 


of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 








Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by: Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
Gideon’ s Rock. 

Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay.or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
5s. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vols. 1. to XIV. may 
be had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XV. 
to XX. (1884), at 5s. each, Cases for 
Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


Scott's (Sir Walter) Marmion. 
A New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over 100 new Illustrations by lead- 
ing Artists. Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 


‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4s. 6d. each. 


The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in ’Drawing- room or ‘‘ White 
Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KenTIsH. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank BELLEw, 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 
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SEcRET Out” SERIES, continued— 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements, 
By Crara BELLEW. With many 
Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations, 

Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 


descriptive Directions; the Art of | 


Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Co- 
loured Frontis. and many Illusts. 


Senior ( (William), Works by : 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies, 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGaRD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrorsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lames. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SmitH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
trom the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
trom the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGErR- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 

The Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare: The Text of the First 
Edition, carefully reprinted. Eight 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 40s. 


Shelley’ s Geman Works, i in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 88. ; 
or separately, 2s. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by LEIGH 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. IIL, 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.: Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 1o full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuet A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacosp Larwoop and Joun CampEN 
HottTren. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
How the Poor Live. With 60 Illusts. 

by Frep. BARNARD. Large 4to, Is. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. Post Svo, 
illust. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArtHuR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 

Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyer 
Situ. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
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SmitH’s (J. Morr) Works, continued— | Stoddard._Summer Cruising 


Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smitu. Cr. 
8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illust., 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan DaL- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
SmitH. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Society in London. By a 
ForEIGN REsIDENT, Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. _ 

Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 


ology: An Essay in Illustration of 


the Belief in the Existence of Devils, | 


and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. ALFRED SPALDING, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LL.B. | 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 


Mrs. S. G. C. MippLEMoRE, Author of 
‘Round a Posada Fire.” 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Speight. — The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speicur. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLen 
EDWARDs. 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
WattTer J. MorGAn, 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice | 


of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON, 
Edited by RoBert B. WorMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 


ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 


Crown 8vo, | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 


Crown 4to, with | 


DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. Frontispiece by WALTER 
CraneE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With Front. by 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown &vo, 
cl. extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Jn preparation. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 
By BayLe St. JOHN, 
trated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illus- | 


in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STopDARD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By Brer- 
NARDIN ST. PIERRE. Edited, with Life, 
by Rev. E. CLarkeE. Post 8vo, cl, 1p., 2s. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALICE ZIM- 
MERN}; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With ro Illus- 
trations. Edited by Witt1AM Hone. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,7s.6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIEs. 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Srconp Series, 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. &vo,1s. 

William Blake: A Critical Essay. 
With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 
§vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 68vo, ls. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s, 


























































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Seemann s (A. ¢ C.) Works, continued. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 
Victor Hugo: Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
{ Shortly. 


Symonds.—Wine, Women and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in a 
and a Life of the Author by J. 
HottTeNn. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HENRY 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by: 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. Numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGs. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 

Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 





Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


| Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 


A Novel. By W. Moy THomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CunNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbu ry (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForRD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Farruo rt, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Correspondence of 
M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous IIlusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Timbs (John), Works by: 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Torrens. — The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
RENS, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s, 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 

The American Senator. 




















Trollope(FrancesE. » Noveleby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ApoLpHUS TROLLOPE. Cr. 8vo, cl. 
ex,. 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Trowbridge. —Farnell's Folly : 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


Turgenieff (Ivan), &c. 
from Foreign Novelists. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. With a 
Frontispiece ce by P. Macnas. 


Stories 
Post 8vo, 


Buried Diamonds: “A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [ Preparing. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vittari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is. 


Walcott.— Church Work and 
Life in English Minsters; and the 
English Student’s Monasticon. By the 
Rev. MACKENZIE E. C. Watcortt, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 

The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fifth Annual Edition, 
for 1885, ak, full gilt, 9s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1385). Cone 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
Published annually. 
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WALFoRD’S (Epw. ) Works, continued— 

The Shilling Baronetage (1885). 

Containing an Alphabetical List ot 

the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 

short Biographical Notices, Dates 

of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth,1s. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. Published annually, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1885). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. Published annually, 


The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1885). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
5s. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By WALTER 
‘THornsury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicowas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Jutius BEERBoHM. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 
Savage Life. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time 
By GrorGE Danievt. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 
The Wilds of London. 


By JAMES 
GKEENWOOD. 
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26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


WANDERER’s LIBRARY, THE, continued— 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 

By the Chevalier de HEssE-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap | 


Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuartes Hinvtey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. ByE, P. 
Hincston. Witha Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. | 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Watiis Mackay. { 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, ® 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine | 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by r4in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- | 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile | 
ot the Original Document in the | 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals | 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 
Price 5s. | 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List | 
of the Principal Warriors who came | 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., kc. With so Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 

| those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
| By Hopper M. Westrorpp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List ot 
Marks. Crown 8vo cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGAZINE. 1s. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: _ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEzER 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Protusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Farrno.t 
F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cl. ex., 78.60. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


OUIDA’'’S NEW NOVEL. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Othmar: A Novel. (A Sequel to“ Prin- | Babylon: A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, 
cess Napraxine.”) By Ouipa, Three Author of ‘Philistia,” ‘ Strange 
Vols., crown 8vo. Stories,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. Macnas. Three Vols., crown 

CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL > Ag = “ 


First Person Singular: A Novel. B “ a ieee Bie 
D. CHRISTIE net Author of SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


*Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Three Vols., | Buried Diamonds: A Novel. By Saran 


crown 8vo, TyTLer, Author of “Saint Mungo's 
City,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
FUSTIN McCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL vale sc , ne 
Camiola: A Novel. By Justin McCar- MISS O'HANLON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Tuy, Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,”’ The Unforeseen: A Novel. By Aric: 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. O’Hanton. Three Vols., crown Svo. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lrsrary Epitions, many IIlustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
_. BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
acme BY BASIL Sweet Anne Page. 
nina | Transmigration. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” From Midnight to Midnight. 
BY W. BESANT & }AMES RICE. MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. Blacksmith and Scholar. 
My Little Girl. The Village Comedy. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. You Play me False. 
This Son of Vulcan. BY WILKIE . 
3 KIE COLLINS. 
With Harp and Crown. Antonina. New Magdalen. 
The Golden Butterfly. Basil. The F D 
By Celia’s Arbour. a ee ee 
Hide and Seck. The Law and the 


The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Flest. 


The Dead Secret. Lady. 

Queen of Hearts. TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in White. The Fallen Leaves 
The Moonstone. Jezebel’sDaughter 


Devethy arerenl i ts Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
BY WALTER BESANT. Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Science 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Miss or Mrs. ? Say No. 


The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


Uncle Jack. BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. Hearts of Gold. 

A Cnee of Matuve. BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

God and the Man. Port Salvation. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. The New Abelard. BY } LEITH DERWENT. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


BY F#AMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

























































PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. | Kitty. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 


Prefaced by Siv BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. 
In Love and War. 

What will the World Say > 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Problem. | 
The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft. | Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. Loving a Dream. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Dust. | Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self- Condemned. 
BY JEAN INGELOW., 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, coytinued— 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!” | lone. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY F#USTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Linley Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 


Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixote. 


The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 


Lost Rose | The Evil Eye. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


BY $EAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladies. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY FAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing- Carlyon’s Year. 


berd. Ac : 
Best of Husbands — 


Fallen Fortunes. From Exile. 
Halves. A Grape from a 
Walter’s Word. Thorn. 

What HeCost Her For Cash Only. 
Less Black than Some Private 


We’re Painted. Views. 
By Proxy. Kit: A Memory. 
High Spirits. The Canon's 


Under One Roof. Ward. 




















PiccaDIL_y NoveEL.s, continued— 





BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 

BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
Two Dreamers. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
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PiccaDILLy Nove Ls, continued— 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 

Mabel’s Progress. 
BY T,. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Others. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY }. S. WINTER, 

Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 


The Fellah. , 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon.| Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown, 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 


By Besant AND RICE, continued— 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANYI, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chrenicles of No-man’s Land. 





Heart Salvage. 
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Cueap Popurar NovELs, continued— 
BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of! The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

A Child of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man. The New Abeiard. 
Love Me for Ever. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. | 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina, Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret. Law and the Lady. 
Queen of Hearts. TheTwoDestinies 
My Miscellanies. Haunted Hotel. 
Woman in White. TheFallen Leaves. 
The Moonstone. Jezebel’sDaughter 
Man and Wife. The Black Robe. 
Poor Miss Finch. Heartand Science 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 

Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady cf Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 

Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
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CHEAP PopuLaR NOVELS, continued— 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. ee 


Felicia. Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Queen of the Mea- 


For Lack of Gold. dow. 
What will the The Flower of the 
World Say ? Forest. 


AHeart’s Problem 
The Braes of Yar- 
row. 


In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. The Golden Shaft. | 
In PasturesGreen . Of High Degree. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 
BY AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. | 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 


——_ Seer 








| 





The Waterdale 


A Fair Saxon. 


Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild | Fighting the Air. 


Touch and Go. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembaill. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” | lone. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY #USTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Dear LadyDisdain ; Linley Rochford. 
MissMisanthrope 


Neighbours. | Donna Quixote. 
My Enemy’s | The Comet of a 
Daughter.| Season. | 


Maid of Athens. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
A Little Stepson. 


Oats. Written in Fire. 
BY }. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
| Mr. Dorillion. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALife’sAtonement ; By the Gate of the 
A Model Father. Sea. 


Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
Coals of Fire. Hearts. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY, 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 
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Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— | CuEeap PopuLar Nove .s, continued— 


BY OUIDA, 


Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Bencath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A_ Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit: A Memory. 

| The Canon s Ward 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 


The Mystery of 


Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 


It is Never Too 
Hard Cash. 


Late to Mend 
Peg Woflington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in 


His Place, 


The Double Marriage. 


Love Me Little, 
Foul Play. 


Love Me Long. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation, 


The Wandering 


Heir. 
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Cueap Poputar Nove .s, continued— 
By Cuarces REapkg, continued. 
A Simpleton. | A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. | The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 

BY F, W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

One Against the World. 

Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 

Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 


The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann, 


Je OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 
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CHEAP Poputar Nove cs, continued— 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Marion Fay. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Mr. Scarborough’'s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 

By FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 


BY IVAN TURGENIFFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excursion. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 
—< Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
ARTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLian HAWTHORNE. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’” 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs, 
PIRKIS, 

The Professor's Wife. 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Lixpa Vinrart. 

Esther's Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
3y Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun CoLeMan, 
trated by J. C. DottMan, 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHELps 


By LeonarD 


Illus- 


172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.¢ 








